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NEW YORK 


The Second Largest City in the World 

by Hugh Walpole 


Author of *'The Dark Forest, 

T here have been so many brilliant 
descriptions of modern New York 
that it must seem a useless 
vanity to attempt to add to them. But 
every great city is created anew in the 
sight of the beholder, and for me New 
York is not one city but a hundred, 
consisting, not of streets and squares 
and gigantic buildings, but rather of 
isolated moments of astonishment and 
surprise. 

Modern New York has this , quality 
of eternal surprise more, I fancy, than 
any other city in the world. Of the 
cities that I have seen the six most 
beautiful are London, Paris, Petrograd, 
Venice, Florence and New York, and it 
will be noticed at once that I include in 
this little list no Eastern miracles. 

I know the East so slightly that I 
would not dare to call my superficial 
glimpses anything more substantial 
than prophecies of future revelations, 
but of the six cities that I have named 
New York alone will have given me 
some Eastern prophecy, although it is in 
many ways the most Western city in the 
whole world. 

The Spirit of Cities • 

And so it would be useless, I think, for 
anyone to attempt to catch the spirit of 
New York by an enumeration of streets 
and numbers, names of great buildings 
and the definition of districts. Of the 
other five cities certain names after a 
time breathe the very spirit of the 
place : in London, Piccadilly Circus, 
Gray's Inn, Chelsea ; in Paris, the 
Tuilleries and Notre Dame ; in Petro- 
grad, the Field of Mars and the Nevski 
ftospect ; in Venice, of course, the 
incomparable Piazza and the church of 
S. Mark ; in Florence, the Duomo and 


The Cathedra), etc. 

the Bargello ; these names are familiar 
the world over and do represent 
definitely the very essence of their 
different cities. 

In New York you have certain things, 
the first vision of the towering buildings 
above the waters of the bay, the rush 
and colour of Fifth Avenue, the strange 
excited whirl of Broadway at night, the 
tranquil recesses of Central Park, the 
old-fashioned desertion of the old streets 
round Washington Square — these are 
familiar to every tourist. 

An Impression of Light 

And yet, neither singly nor combined, 
do they present New York at all ; 
Broadway is Broadway, Washington 
Square is Washington Square, and New 
York is something quite other than 
these. In the first place, above and 
beyond everything else, I would say that 
New York is light. 

This has been said so many times 
and in so many places that it has become 
a commonplace ; but, although the 
traveller on his way to New York for 
the first time is expecting this and 
waiting for it, when he encounters it, 
looking out and down and up, perhaps 
from the twentieth floor of some gigantic 
hotel, he feels that here is something 
quite other than \(^hat he had expected, 
l^cause here is light under unique 
conditions. 

It is the light often of a brilliant sky, 
although there are cloudy and stormy 
days enough, but it is the light also 
that seems to emanate frdm the very 
heart of the buildings which, piled up 
almost at haphazard like the playful 
fantasy of some gigantic child, treasure 
their light in their hearts as though it 
were their most precious possession. 
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And indeed they may fancy it to be to do there at least a fortnight's hard 
so, because their life is often so brief and work. Leaving it for an hour for his 
uncertain that they may be said to luncheon, he returned eagerly in the 
belong to the air and to be part of it early afternoon to find the whole 
like the hurrying clouds. This, after building gone and only a dark cavern in 
the light, is the second thing that every the place where it had been, 
visitor to the city must know, that the There are, of course, the bones of the 
buildings are for ever rising and falling, city that lie there ' without change. 

Whether you are in the rush and The5^.seem to me, looking back at them, 
scurry of Fifth Avenue or in the arrested rather shafts tha4: strike in their three 
quiet of some street — 77th sa^^ or parallel lines straight through the narrow 
thereabouts — that hangs on to it, if strip of territpry on which New York is 
you stop for an instant to Jj^ten you will built. The centre of these .shafts is of 
inevitably ^lear the shrill motif of the course Fifth Avenue, and on the right 
electric hammer ringing out upon the of it as you go down the hill is Madison 
clear air. That sound is the voice of Avenue and on the left of it Broadway. 
New York, and it has in its ring some- Naturally there are intemiptions, 
thing of the sharp clarity of the light. broken into, oftt‘n confused, and at the 

There is a true story of the famous foot of the great hill they tumble into a 
artist who, going into Fifth Avenue to multitude of small streets, the river and 
make a di*awing of some building, found the East Side, but the visitor remembers 
one half completed exactly to his mind them nevertheless as a basis of that 
andplantedhim.seMinfrontofit.intenchng strange, fantastic stiiicture. 



▲erofllnia 


STATUE OF LIBERTY ON BEDLOE»8 ISLAND IN THE HARBOUR 

Bartholdi, the French sculptor, originated the idea of this colossal statue in 1871, and it was dedicated 
in x886. Its height, to the top of the torch, is 15 1 feet and the thumb is 12 feet in circumference. 
Inside the statue are lifts and stairways for ascent into the head, which can accommodate forty 
persons at a time. The torch and diadem are lights by electricity 
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, Eadol & HeHwrt 

VIEW OF ELLIS ISLAND FROM. AN AEROPLANE 


Flying up the bcaiilifiil New York harbour, the airman sees directly before him Redloc’s island 
with the lofty statue «f Liberty. Beyond it, to the left, lies Ellis Island, contairffnj? the extensive 
buildings of the Immigration Depot., Immigrants from all over the world are landed at Rllis Island 
for examination by medical officers before obtaining permission to enter the United States 


Fifth Avenue has its heart soiucwherc 
at 4ot.h Street and the great, almost 
defiant, building of the Public Library. 
Here are many of the amazing hotels, 
the brilliant restaurants and the finest 
shops. You may imagine as you look 
down Fifth Avenue from the bottom of 
Central Park that here is a street like 
the* Rue de la Paix or Piccadilly simply 
bom to demonstrate the luxurious 
passions of mankind. Nowhere in New 
York does the light strike so brilliantly 
as here. The extraordinary straightness 
(^f the street, broken only by the little 
towers of the traffic controllers, gives 
you an incomparable vista. 

During the day there are always 
multitudes of people, moving more 
swiftly it seems than the people of any 
other city in the world, and there is the 
strangest contrast between this hurrying 
multitude and the great stretch of motor- 
cars motionless and dormant like an 
army of “ Wellsian beasts waiting the 
word of some commander to advance. 


The lights change in the towers and all 
the cars move forw^ard, and then again a 
moment later are still, and at last, as 
you watch it, the effect of the power of 
machinery is so overwhelming that it is 
hard to believe in human beings at all, 
and the masses of people seem themselves 
to be automata controlled in some 
fashion of modern science by the 
superior forces of light and air. 

In this part of New York I have never 
been able to be sure of my personal 
liberty. It is not only that the control 
of the traffic is so autocratic, but also 
that everyone who passes you moves so 
swiftly that you feel that it is almost 
criminal to have any personal identity 
at all. 

Nevertheless, witli a step or two, you 
can very quickly find your freedom 
again. There is nothing odder any- 
where than that sudden change from 
the inhuman glories of Fifth Avenue to 
the shabby, very human minutiae of 
the streets that abut on it. Turning off 
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Atii'oiilma 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 

The magnitude and marvellous construction of New York City are best gauged from the air, for the 
striking rectangular arrangement of tlie streets is visible in its entirety at this height of 1:1,000 feet. 
Beyond Governor’s island, Manhattan’s long tongue of land is separatfid from Brooklyn and 
Long island by East river, and from New Jersey by Hudson river on the west 

from Fifth Avenue *either to left or right swung behind you you, were in a world 
you are almost certain at once to find entirely of your own, or rather of the 
yourself in some little mean street in generous millionaire who was your host, 
which there is the shabby shop of an Complete silence here. This might be a 
Italian barber, the demure window of gigantic sarcophagus embalming all the 
some little dressmaker, the offerings of aspirations of the magnificent rich, 
a tiny restaurant with its chilly eggs, Lifts move without sound to upper 
slab of cold hanl and quarter of fruit floors, and if a footman answers your 
pie, and then at no long distance the summons it is as though he came to 
ugly, grimy creaking mechanism of the you mth a finger on his lip. 
overhead railway belonging surely to Gazing through high doorways you 
some period when railways were only see [Perhaps a hall with a musicians' 
just invented. gallery, marble statues, and in a corner 

Of Fifth Avenue above 56th Street near a vast fireplace a little melancholy 
this is of course not true. There are and deserted, table, and piled on it 
the mansions of the great to the right “ Town and Country," “ Harper's 
of you as you go up, and on the left the Magazine " and " Vanity Fair." But 
green stretches of Central Park. I as you move upwards in the lift you 
once stayed for some months in such a leave these little signals of humanity 
mansion, and when the iron gates had far behind you. ^ 
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My rooms. T remember, were at the breeze blew across the sand all the 

end of a long floor that was, in the cages tinkled ever so slightly, and 

months when the season was at its whenever I think now of these 

height, converted intef a garden and millionaires' houses in N^w York I 

aviary. There was one long room that seem to hear the tinkling of those 

had down the middle of it a path of empty cages and feel beneath my tread 

very fine sand. On either side of it, the soft pliancy of the sanded path, 
hanging from the ceiling, were empty In the season the character of the great 
cages of .golden wire. When a little house would be quite other. Fifty or a 



Ewinfit Qalloway 


STATELY GOTHIC SPIRES OVER S. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL 

At the comer of 51st Street and Fifth Avenue rises the white marble structure of S. Patrick*s 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. It is one of the largest and most beautiful Gothic churches in 
America. The edifice was begim in 1850, and not completed till 1879. The two fine spires are 
3^2 feet in height, and the interior, Avith Us modern stained glass windows, is elaborately decorated 
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hundred people would come to dinner, Wires and ladders and terraces of 
bands would play, choirs would sing metal stand out hideously against the 

from the musicians' gallery, and every- blue sky, and in the streets below 

where there would be a sense of noisy crowds seem shabby, out at elbows, and 

and careless life. But it was life that a little furtive ; the numerous cinemas 

did not belong to the house, and I who look, as they look everywhere in day- 

had known it thus bare and deserted light, the cheapest prostitution of the 

could only feel a deep pathos around it, decorative arts ; photographs of famous 

an emotion quite unshared by my host. actors and actresses smirk upon the 



Kwlng Calloway 

TRIANGULTkR FLATIRON BUILDING AND MADISON SQUARE 

At 23rd Street Broadway intersects Fifth Avenue, and at the point of intersection is the Flatiron 
building, 290 feet high. On the left, in the public gardens, stands the bronze statue of Admiral 
Farragut, and on the right an olKilisl^ to the memory of General Worth. At the north-east corner 
of the square, and occupying a whole block, is the Madison Square Garden, a famous theatre 

But how Strange a sensation to plunge, street, as though they were doing their 

as I often did, from that vast and best because they were forced to, but 

pathetic silence into the mad hiirdy- were thoroughly ashamed of themselves ; 

gurdy of Broadway. That is, Broadway and in and out of this theatrical lumber 

by night. Broadway by day gave me there are sweet shops, and barbers’ 

exactly that same se^e of pathos that shops, and incredibly degraded haber- 

the house had given me. You are dasheries, and little restaurants, mean 

conscious of a hideous mechanism that beyond belief. 

rises black and tawdry out of the walls Yes; Broadway by day and that 
and roofs of the houses like a creeping millionaire’s house have something truly 

fungus, if I am not too grossly mixing in cornmon, but whereas the house is never 

my m^^taphors, completely justified, bow magnificently 
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BUILDINGS IN THE CROWDED “DOWN TOWN »» SECTION OF NEW YORK 

In the right foreground is a square building round a court, which is the U.S. Custom House facing 
the Bowling Green at the end of Broadway. Just beyond the , Custom House is the oblong building 
of the Produce Exchange. Broadway, which Is probably the world’s longest’ street, seems to have 
been cut through a hrick-and-mortar forest On the left is the overhead railway 



A«roftIm8 

.HUGE PILES OF THE WOOLWORTH AND MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


In the foreground is the colossal Woolworth building, on the western side of the City Hall Park, 
the tallest office building in the world. It contains 55 storeys and is 785 feet in height, while its lowest 
foundation is 120 feet beneath the level of the pavement. The municipal builaing is one of New 
York's finest skyscrapers, and here nearly all the city’s business is transacted 
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CITY HALL AND GREAT NEWSPAPER OFFICES IN PARK ROW 


The City Hall stands in City Hall Park, which is bounded on one side by i^ark Row. The hall was 
erected ill iWo.}, in the Italian st> le, with a central portico, two projectiniJf wings and a cupola clock 
tower. Park Row contains tha (iffices of many of the city’s principal newspapers. The building with 
the pointed clock tower houses the* “ Tribune,” and that with a dome the offices of the ” World 



Ewlna aalidwfty 

SECTION OF FIFTH AVENUE ALONGSIDE MADISON SQUARE 


Flanked on the west side by Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, an attractive and a well laid-out 
public garden, is surrounded by several lofty modern buildings which indicate the resistless notth- 
ward advance of business on Manhattan island. The high tower In the baokgroond belongs to the 
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A TRAFFIC JAM IN AMERICA’S FAMOUS CITY ’T)F HUSTLE 


New York ha? trafhc prohl^’m just as any other big city, and despite its gieat rcputaliori for 
hustling, it takes longer to get to some places by car than on foot. This ph(>^ograph was taken by 
3dth Street in Fittli Avenue, jnicl shows the traffic control tower which is ilhinjinated clay and night 
exhibiting either a red or a gi’cen light to indicate to the traffic whether to stup or advatire 
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TRAFFIC ON FIFTH AVENUE AS SEEN FROM * A CONTROL TOWER 

Fifth Avenue extends north from Washington Square to the Harlean river Ijcyoiid Central Park, a 
distance of six miles. Along the avenue arc some of the city’s, best hotels, shops and restaurants. 
To cross Fifth Avenue is a dangerous feat, and only to be attempted under the patronage of a policeman* 
t f the attempt is made with the traffic in motion, it is a criminal offence, tenned “ jay-whlkmg ' 
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BROADWAY AND SEVENTH AVENUE FROM THE “TIMES” BUILDING 

The “ Times biiildin.e: of twenty-six storcvs stands in Tinu^s S(]urire, th(? Piccadilly Circus of New 
York and a hotel and theatre centre. Broadway runs to the left in the photopranh, past the Hotel 
Astor at the corner of /|5th Street, and Seventh Avenue continues to the right by Loew's State 
Theatre. Times Square, before the “ Times ” building was en cted, was called J>oiigacre Square 


by night Broadway leaps into its 
proper place ! It is a commonplace to 
say that there is nothing in the world 
quite like the first impact upon your 
imagination of the lighted Broadway, 
but it is true, nevertheless. 

Against that soft — almost southern — 
sky there is a world of figures jumping, 
leaping, turning head-over-heels with 
such an energy and 61 an that you 
can almost hear them crackle as they 
move. Straight across the sky, leaping 
right through space, there is a gentleman 
in a motor-car of sparkling silver waving 
his stout arms, mad with the energy of 
existence. Piercing the stars there are 


three sj)ires up whose heights little 
acrobats of fire are furiously climbing. 
A fountain of silver fire is tossing its 
waters into the air, and everywhere 
sentences arc appearing and disappear- 
ing before your bewildered eyes, urging 
you to purchase without a moment's 
delay Wriglcy's chewing gum, Some- 
body's cigars, or the rnagical B.V.D. 
underwear. And underneath all this the 
world of human beings is completely 
changed. 

The drab and untidy and dejected 
men and yvomen pf the morning and 
afternoon have become romantic, 
coloured, audacious. The great ctowd 
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BRIDGE BETWEEN THE TOMBS AND CRIMINAL COURTS IN ELM STREET 

Between Elm and CentR; streets %tands the Tombs, the city prison of New York. The present 
building was erected in 1898-9 in place of a smaller granite structure. The flying bridge is 
called the Bridge of Sighs. A few blocks farther along is Canal Street, which was once the bed of a 
stream flowing across Manhattan island, and Grand Street, the shopping centre of the Bowery 
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FROM POTTER’S FIELD TO PUBLIC PARK: UNION SQUARE 

Originally Nc.‘w York’s j>yoat sciuarcs, siicli as VVasliiiigton, Union and Ma<lison, were tho burial-places 
of the pauper population and lay Ix'yond tlu; okl town limit, but as tlu; town extended its area they 
were transfonne(l into public squa'^is with stately tre.es, flowers and pleasant lawns. Union Square 
lies between Fourth Avenue and Ikoadway ; the statue in the foreground is of Abraham Lincoln 



Ewiag Galloway 

IMMENSE PILE OF NEW YORK’S SEVEN-STOREYED 6U8T0M HOUSE 


The largest and most ornate customs house in the world stands fronting on Bowdirig Green, New York 
City. Occupying the historic site of Fort Amsterdam, which was erected in 1626, it is built of Maine 
granite and surrounded by a series of forty-four Corinthian cohiiims : the fa9ade has twelve marble 
statues, representing the great sea-powers, and four allegorical groups representing the continents 
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is one extended smile of happiness; 
everywhere from lighted doorways men 
are shouting at you, urging you to buy 
seats for tliis or that super-entertain- 
ment, joking with you as you pass, 
brothers to all the world. 1 fancy that 
the spirit of Broadway at night resembles 
more closely the gay, careless, happy 
and cniel world of the medieval London 
and Paris and Florence than anything 
else there is to-day. Cruel is possibly 
too harsh an adjective to u.se, for 
although the underworld is there picking 
pockets, inviting strangers to deep 


and water-tank and enormous chorus ; 
there is the Metropolitan Opera with its 
decorous stairways, its elegant and 
critical audience ; there are the theatres 
for the ordinary man who wants to 
forget his troubles and will laugh at 
almost anything you give him. 

There is possibly John Barrymore in 
Shakespeare with a magnificent decor; 
there is Bernard Shaw round the corner, 
and every conceivable Russian, Scan- 
dinavian, Jtajian mastei'piece playing 
in small and superior theatres to large 
and superior audiences ; there are the 



MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY BUILDING OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Columbia University, founded in 1751, Iwtwecii Broadway and Tejith Avenue, and is the lar|jest 
and most important educational institution in Now York. 7 'hc library is the linost of the iiui\Trsity 
buildin^^s. It is a Gnvdc structure surmounted by « dome, and stands on a terrace approached by 
a broad flight of sb^ps, in the centre of whicli is a fine figure symbolising the Alma Mater 


eriterpri.ses, ncvcrtluJess even here you 
feel that the humanity of it all saves it. 

If you leave Broadway and turn into 
one of the side streets, or penetrate as 
far as Fifth Avenue or Madison, you are 
in a dead world, scarcely anyone is to 
be seen, and there is a deep silence all 
around you. 

I suppose that there is no theatrical 
life anywhere to-day so comprehensive 
as this one of New York. Whatever 
your taste may be you are certain to 
find it represented somewhere. There 
is the huge Hippodrome with its circus 


negro musical comedies, the Russians, 
Japanese, the South Sea Islanders, all 
serving that inexhaustible curiosity that 
is one of America’s finest possessions. 

It is indeed part of New York's 
character that she should offer the 
stranger, with as little difficulty as 
possible, all the treasures in her posses- 
sion. Is there anything anywhere more 
wonderful of its kind than the Carnegie 
Library, into which anyone with an 
introduction can enter ? When Miss 
Green, its famous custodian, has looked 
you over, * talked with you for five 





New York. From the Sub-treasury Washington watdtes the 
Stock Exchange and the flow of the financial ti^ in Wall Street 


PhotoN, in pAgoi 2^36 and 2929, Ewing (iNllowny 
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New "^ork. This great forty-storey clock-tower in Madison 
Square, 693 feet high, dwarfs the huge buildings at its foot 
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New York. A sudden outcrop of gigantic buildings stands in a white blase 
of sun at the narrow seaward end of the city-covered island of Manhattan, 
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Jersey City lies in Netv Jersey^ cloud-diippled across the Hudson ^ and in the 
foreground are Long Island and the suspension bridges over East River 
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New York. Behind the great wharves along the banks of the Hudson River the urge of business 
driven building upwards until tlte skyscrapers have massed themselves into a range 
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minutes, and decided that you are the lower town and East Side. Once 
worthy of* those treasures, you may be you are below Lafayette Square you 
kit quite alone for hours at a time with are no longer in any known world. Every 
incredible marvels on every side of you. conceivable nationality presses you in, 
There are so many things in the and it is here, I suppose, that the real 
Carnegie Library that any lover of heart of New York beats and the real 
literature and human nature must gasp problem of America resides. But I am 
at the mere sight of. I will not attempt not attempting now to touch even 
to Kfcord them here, but I remember faintly upon any problem. There is 
one afternoon sitting in the room where something terrifically simple from the 
the manuscripts are with a Dickens point of view of one human being among 
maniiscri])t in one hand and a Thackeray others in this pressing closely together 
manuscript in the other, knowing them of so many dilTerent nationalities. 



Underwood 


FINANCIAL CENTRE OF THE BUSINESS METROPOLIS OF THE STATES 

This photoj^raph, taken from the Stork KxchanRe, looks up Broad Street towards tlie co’umnod 
facade of tlie Sub Treasury in Wall Street. I'hc fiuaiKaal acti^'ity of New York is c'{‘utred in these 
streets, which are famous also for historical associations. Where the bronze Washington stands 
before the Treasury, the living W'ashington stood when taking the oath as the first president 

in my grasp, myself quite alone with * Every country has its own separate 
them, and then gazing about at the walls colony, but in the streets you feel that 
covered from floor to ceiling with there is something almost heartless in 
precious things, and feeling like the the contrasted and conflicting t5q^es. 
Queen of Sheba that there was no heart This, in spite of, or j>erhaps because of, 
left in me. its crowds, seemed always to me — 

So ordtirly and perfect in their array myself only, of course, a superficial 
are such places as this and the Metro- observer — to be the really lonely part 
politan Museum and the Public Library of New York. It is not that anyone 
that you feel a kind of shock of surprise appears to be really unhappy, but 
in the tangled muddle and confusion of rather that no one is at home. 

C5 
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MOUNTAINS AND MOLEHILLS OF STONE IN COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Wliere the immense avenue that is Broadway touches the soutL-wcst corner of Central Park there is an 
open space called Columbus Circle. The great explorer, coxvvd in marble, s^mds on a taU shaft in the 
centre and beneath his feet the traffic of Broadway and 59th Street meets. From oti high the incessant 
vehicles seem like a flux of hurried ants and the ordinary buildings insignificant heaps of stone 


NATIONAL SHRINE ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF A GREAT GENERAL** 

Commanclm.q: a beautiful view oyer the Hudson, above which it rises to a heijsdit of 280 feet Grant’s 
loirib, on Riverside Drive, is an imposiuj,^ national moiinmcnt. Majestic, yet simple in its proportions 
It .immortalises the achievements of Grant, the general who led iL tThLi ^ 


Civil War ; his histone phrase, Let us have peace,” being inscribed above the Doric portico 
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TRINITY CHURCH HIDDEN BY GIGANTIC BLOCKS OF OFFICES 

'1 rinitv Church, a handsome Gothic edifice of brown stone, with a spire 285 feet high, stands on Broadway 
opposite Wall Street. The present building dates froin 1839, but occupies the site of a church of 1696. 
On the left across Broadway, is the Equitable building with about 2,300 offices, the business homes 
of nearly *15,000 people ; next comes the twenty-storey office of the American Surety Company 
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STREET MARKET IN ORCHARD STREET. PART OF NEW YORK’S 



NEW YORK 

That intermediate process of the alien 
who has not lived long enough in this 
strange country to become its proper 
citizen is at work here under your eye. 
The faces that you see. whether they be 
Chinese. Russian. Italian, German, Irish, 
stM.'in to ask you whether they are ever 
destined to become accustomed to this 
grimy, overcrowded, ever-shifting world. 
It is not for the visiting stranger to 
answer them. 

There is New York, built on that 
narrow long strip of soil, able to extend 
only skywards, and that most vigorously 
it is doing, generous, wann-hearted, but 
so busy and tumultuous, so driven uj)on 
by tlio outside world across the water, 
and by her own people troin the distant 
stretches of tlie American plains, that 
she has no time to consider a solution of 
her tremendous probhan. 

1 can liear the little cages tinkling in 
the house at the top of Fifth Avenues, 
can s(‘e the serried masses of motor-cars 
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waiting for the word of command, can 
catch the glitter of the leaping fountain 
in the night sky over Broadway, and, 
at the last, it is this pressing, bewildered, 
unfashioned multitude of people down 
there by the river who seem finally 
to be the true masters of the city. 

They say that if at any given moment 
the inhabitants of all the buildings of 
New York were to pouf out together 
upon the streets they would be piled 
one upon another four stages high, and, 
however this may be, you feel last of all 
that New York is stronger than her 
iiiliabitants. 

She is the emblem of the future 
beyond any other city in the world, she 
will solve in her own way her difficulties ; 
and finally, when you leave . her and 
look back on those terraced buildings^ 
rising tier upon tier in the liglit, you 
know that as beauty w'as her first word 
not so many years ago, as history is 
reckoned, so it will surely be her last. 



, Ewing Qalloway 

TREMENDOUS^ DISPLAY OF ELECTRIC SIGNS ON BROADWAY AT NIGHT 

Round about 42nd Street along Broadway are gathered many of New York's best theatres. The 
dazzling display of electric signs of theatres, restaurants and advertisements have caused the 
thoroughfare to be called the “ Great White W'^ay." In this region is gathered all the luxury and 
amusement that money can buy, and it presents an unrivalled concentration of the glitter of life 
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Sunny Islands of the Antipodes 

% 

by Boyd Cable 


Author ol By 

N FW ZEALAND was i^iroclaimcd 
a crowri colony in 1840, when 
the first organized innnigrants 
landed and found(‘d the city of 
Wellington. And how very new ” 
New Zealand is must he lla* first fact 
to strike the student of lier history. 

It is gi‘nerally forgotten that the 
country was first adminislcTed as a 
dependc'ncy 6f New vSonth Wales, 
Australia, and that the first adminis- 
trator was the lieutenant-govcTnor of 
New Zealand under Sir (ieorge ('ri])j)s, 
governor of N('W South Wales. But the 
same official after only a year became 
govtTiior of New Zealand, and since 
the first days when it was ck^arly 
r(*cognized that New Zealand ought to 
be a unit and stand on its own feet as 
such, the reasons for that decision have 
grown stronger with the yi^ars. 

New Zealand is usually regarded as 
consisting of two islands — the North 
and the South- although more properly 
it contains a third small one, Stewart 
Island, in the extreme south, and now 
includes for all statistical and practical 
purposes the Chatham Islands, and 
within its geographical boundaries the 
outlying i.slands of Three Kings Islands, 
Auckland Islands, Campbell Island, 
Antipodes Islands, Bounty Islands and 
Snares Islands. The islands annexed 
are Kermadoc, Cook, Niue (or Savage), 
Palmerston, Penrhyn (or Tongareva), 
Manahiki, Rakaanga, Pukapuka (or 
Danger) and Suwarrow. 

A Brighter Britain 

By mandate of the League of Nations 
New Zealand also administers the former 
German possession of Western Samoa, 
and jointly with the Imperial and 
Australian governments, the island of 


Blow and Kiss 

♦ 

Nauru. The total population (including 
th(i ('hatham Islands) numbers 1,219,000 
whit(‘s and 52,500 Maoris. 

To describe in a sentence the out- 
standing characteristics of this New 
Zealand, it would be hard to better tlie 
phras(‘ of the traveller who called it 
“ a brightiT Britain." TIutc are many 
of the natural and physical features 
which strongly resemble thos(' of Great 
Britain, and the ]K‘ople are if anything 
mon; intensely and jialriotically British 
than the people of Britain themselves. 

Cooperation, Not Competition 

But it is altogether a brighter and 
sunnifT Britain, not only in its ecpiable 
climate and frt‘edom from any extrt'mcs 
of luut and cold, but in its bt'antiful 
slmnlt‘ss citi(\s, in its lack of any blots 
of “ Black Country,” in its greater 
opportunities oliered to every cilizen, 
in its health statistics- its death rate 
of 9.5T per 1,000 of population is the 
lowest in the world — in the happy 
condition which is lh(‘ keynote to the 
pleasure of life tluTe: “cooperation, 
not competition ” and “ equal oppor- 
tunity for all.” 

The climate offers the first condition 
of a hc'althy and happy oiit-of-door 
life. From north to south the dominion 
extends between 34" 25' and 47"" 14' S. 
(corresponding in northern latitudes to 
the position of Spain and France) ; but 
altliougli the north is warmer than the 
south, there are no extremes of heat in 
the one nor of cold in the other, or as 
New Zealanders say : “A man can 
always work with his coat on in summer 
and off in winter.” Other conditions 
than those of latitude vary the climate 
of different parts. The northern areas 
are under the influence of ex-tropical 
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NEW ZEALAND’S CHAIN OF ISLANDS AND ATTENDANT ARCHIPELAGO 


disturbances and the southern ot the other to avoid the extremes of tern- 
westerly winds and antarctic “lows/' perature or rainfall. North of Auckland, 

while the mountain ranges play their for instance, where the climate is almost 

part in climatic conditions. subtropical, the heat of summer * is 

Throughout the whole country one tempered by cool breezes, while in 
condition appears to play off against the winter the winds are from the warm 
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north and w(\st. Cumulus cloud 
gatherings are freqiu'ut in the after- 
noons, again tempering down the sun 
beat. The mean temperature of the 
year at Auckland is 59.2° F. ; January, 
the hottest month, ranging from 73.7° 
to 58.0®, and July, the coldest, from 
57.6'' to 4()^. There are usually about 
1,900 hours of sunshine in a yeiu*. 

W(‘liington, centrally situated, has a 
year's mean of 48.65° F., the January, 
maximum and minimum being respec- 
tively 70° and 53.3'’, and July 53.7° and 
40.9°. The sunshine hours are 2,030 m 
a yv/dv. Dunt'din, in the most southern 
jnovunce of Otago, has a January mean 


of 66.4° max. to 49.5® min., and in July 
from 47.5° to 36.9°. 

It may be interesting to compare the 
London temperatures of 74.1^ max. 
and 54.5° min. in the hottest month, 
43.5° to 34° in the coldest, and a mean 
over the year of 46°. At most of the 
recording points in the dominion the 
sunshine hours registered average about 
five to six a day all the year round, 
say per cent, of the possible, while 
Britain’s is about 27 per cent. 

Over most of the dominion the rain 
falls in lieflvy showers, and rarely except 
on the west of the south coast in pro- 
tracted drizzK'S. Even in this wet 



Underwood 


MIGHTY MOUNTAINS RISING FROM THE WATERS OF MILFORD SOUND 

Milford Sound is the most northern of the great fjords on the so\ith- western coast of South Island. 
Mitre Peak and Tutoko, their flanks covered by evergreen bush, rise sheer froiii the water, and beyond 
is Mount Pembroke with its great glacier. The Sound forms part of a national reserve, including 
also the neighbouring fjords, and covering more than two million acres of wonderful scenery 






GAFFING A TROUT ON THE* WAIAU RIVER, ONE OF THE EAST COAST STREAMS OF SOUTH ISLAND 

N6 game fish are ind^enoiis to New Zealand’s rivers, and wholesale attempts at acclimatising salmon and trout have been made. The results with the former have 
most disappointing, but several species of trout, especially the brown trout, breed well. The estuaries of South Island yield good sport, and the fish run up 
.to eight or more, and fight well. The minnow is the best bait for the larger fish, but there are ample opportunities for the flv fisher. In lakes like Wakatipu 
thare are trout of 25 lb., fish to break an angler’s heart and tackle, but they are above the temptation of anv lure. The net is the only w ay 
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Westland (ii6 inches of rain a year) 
the sunshine hours are 1,871, Auck- 
land has an annual rainfall of 43.88 
inches, Wellington 48.65, Dunedin 50.1. 

Land of the Golden Mean 

Droughts are unknown in New Zea- 
land, as are also excessive rainfalls. 
In Auckland the temperature is warm 
and mild with occasional slight night 
frosts. In Wellington the weather is 
changeable, pleasantly warm in summer, 
cool with occasional cold days in winter. 
Canterbury has night frosts for more 
than half the year, some in winter being 
severe enough to damage tender vegeta- 
tion. Otago is diversified in tempera- 
ture as in physical features, inland 
being more notably hot in summer and 
cold in winter. On the whole the 
climate is not unlike England’s, al- 
though a good deal warmer throughout, 
with more heavy and night showers 
and fewer protracted periods of wet. 

In physical features, too, as well 
as in weather, there are points of resem- 
blance to Great Britain, if we remember 
that New Zealand is on the opposite 
side of the Equator and that the north 
and south are therefore reversed climatic- 
ally. But in detail New Zealand has 
the advantage in almost every point. 

Earthquakes of the Gentler Sort 

She is magnificently provided with 
deep water harbours where her largest 
liners lie close up to the shore and in 
some cases to the heart of the cities; 
her mountains are incomparably more 
magnificent than the best that even 
Scotland can show, and indeed the 
range of the Southern Alps, which runs 
like a backbone down the South Island, 
can only be compared to Switzerland 
for spectacular grandeur. 

The rugged coast-line of the Westland 
is a maze of fjords, deep water sea-arms 
winding between cliffs towering to the 
clouds, as fine as any to be found in 
Norway ; there are many scenes as 
peacefully picturesque as any the 
Thames can show ; and in the thermal 
regions round Rotorua there are great 


tracts of weird hobgoblin scenery, of 
smoking and steaming hills and vales, 
boiling springs and spouting geysers, 
unrivalled in the whole world. 

The volcanic nature of the thermal 
area and the frequency of earthquake 
shocks have given rise to some rather 
exaggerated ideas of the “ quaky '' 
character of the dominion. Actually 
out of some 1,800 shocks scientifically 
recorded only one or two have been 
of greater intensity than to register 
between III. and IV, on the Rossi- 
Forel scale — that is to say, to do more 
than stir the pictures on a wall, make 
the doors and ^windows creak a little 
or stop an occasional clock. 

Evidences of volcanic nature are 
found not only in the North Island 
where there are still some mildly active 
volcanoes, but in rocks of volcanic origin 
scattered through the South Island 
and in the whole geological formation. 

Geologic Rise and Fall 

The oldest fossiliferous rocks found in 
New Zealand are the Ordovician argill- 
ites, and the presence of Silurian, 
Devonian and carboniferous fossils shows 
that these systems are represented in the 
palaeozoic sequence. Although this in- 
formation would probably bore the 
average man, it might be of the most 
practical importance to him to know in 
less scientific language that they include 
marble, sandstone, shale, greywacke, 
quartzite, schist and gneiss. 

Millions upon millions of years ago, 
while these layers of rock were being 
deposited, New Zealand is supposed to 
have been the foreshore of an enormous . 
continent. The uneven cooling of the 
earth crusts caused great earth move- 
ments and far-reaching changes which 
included the folding and breaking of the 
existing strata and the lifting of New 
Zealpid, probably after the deposits of 
the Trias-Jura sediments, which are now 
the Southern Alps. 

The land rose considerably in the 
older pliocene period, arid was then 
probably joined to the Chatham Islands 
from which it is now separated by a 




SOUTH leyND: TREE FERNS IN THE BUSH NEAR SMITH SOUND * 
Bush scgjery in Zealand is always beautiful. Delicate ferns and mosses form a fair • 

many ^ the bright jgreen stems of the Nikau palms shine Uke polSd marbte 
from strangling par^ites. lovely ttee-fenis fonnVceSTanWoft^ 

the groun^j and on the fronds shades of brown^ green, gold and stfver are softly tilended 
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trough from t,ooo to 2,000 fathoms 
deep. Tiien^ was subsidence in a later 
period and elevation again in the pleisto- 
cene period, with other changes of level 
since. During these periods of subsid- 
ence cretac('Ous and tertiary strata were 
deposited, and in these are found the 
workable coal seams of the dominion 
which support thriving communities of 
miners and give New Zealand the valu- 
able possession of tlie famous Westport 
coal, which is said to be one of the best 
steam coals in the world. 

Giant of the Southern Alps 

The hilly and mountainous nature of 
large parts of the country have great 
effect on the rainfall, and therefore on 
agriculture, and also on manufacturing 
and transport facilitic's. About one- 
tenth of the North Island is mountainous, 
but few of the peaks have a greater 
altitude than 6,000 feet. The rocky 
backbone of the Southern A 4 )s. however, 
has many of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, six 
ovef 10,000. and one, the mighty 
Aorangi, “ TIu* Sky Piercer ” of the 
Maori more prosaically re-named Mount 
Cook, of 12,349 feet. 

Except for occasional flat expanses 
here and there, the whole country is 
rolling* and • undulating and heavily 
timbered. Much of the timber is being 
cleared off to make gra.s.s-land for sheep 
and cattle ])asturage, the usual process of 
clearing being by “ burning off." In a 
tract of land to be cleared, the big trees 
are " ring-barked," a complete circle 
being cut through the outer and inner 
bark so that the sap ceases to rise and the 
tree dies. Smaller bush is cut down, 
allowed to dry and .set on fire, and 
grass then sown among the ashes. 

Pioneers of the Bush 

It is in the clearing of this wooded 
or " unimproved " land that the greatest 
opportunity of the settler lies. “ Im- 
proved " land changes hands at amazing- 
ly high prices — in some dairying districts 
at as much as ;fioo an acre — ^but the 
unimproved land of the backblocks can 
be bought at a very low price, while 


every acre cleared adds to the value. 
New Zealand is full of men who, with 
little or no capital, took up tinimproved 
land, and are now comfortably off and 
assured of a competence for life. 

Although the country is strongly 
" Labour " it is not Socialist to the 
extent of wishing the state to indulge 
in competition with private enterprise 
except on certain well-defined lines 
where it is considered the public is best 
served by national control. The rail- 
ways, the post, telegraph and telephone 
services are state owned. The state, 
too, has a controlling interest in the 
Bank of New Zealand and a national 
provident fund, and carries out life, 
accident and fire insurance. It has 
also reserved the development of water- 
power as a monopoly. 

Hydro-Electric Development 

This hydro - electric enterprise 
promises to dev(‘lop to a tremendous 
extent, and New Zealand will prolxibly 
lead the world in it before long. Already 
£20,000,000 have been allocated to the 
establishment and exten.sion of the 
work. With her high ranges of hills, 
her lakes and gorges, and the rapid fall 
from high to sea levels, the dominion 
realizes that conditions are ideal for 
hydro-elt‘Ctric development, and such 
schemes as have been tried in a com- 
parativ^ely small way have had most 
encouraging nsults. Manufacturing and 
transport facilities will receive an enor- 
mous impetus from the development of 
this water-power. 

Clothing and imported goods are 
rather dearer than in England, rents 
comparatively high ; but, on the other 
hand, the cost of food is very low. The 
average retail prices per lb. in the four 
main centres were as follows in June, 
1923 : bacon, is. ; beef, 5|d. ; mutton 
8d. ; bread, 3d. ; butter, is. 5d. 
cheese, is. o|d. ; rice, 3jd. ; sugar, 4d. 
eggs were 2S. sd. a dozen, flour 5s. 2d 
per 25 lb., milk 6d. a quart, potatoes 
IS. 8^d. per 14 lb. Butter, cheese, milk 
and eggs would be considerably cheaper 
in country towns and districts. 
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New Zealand. Slim cabbage palms with dark green heads flirt 
in every breeze from the mountains that hedge the Dart Valley 
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New Zealand. An ordered army of sheep winds slowly along a 
road upon the side of the bare hills in the Wairarapa district 
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New Zealand, /is the great flocks of sheep are herded down the 
track, a light cloud of floating dust follows their course 
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John MuBbbjt 

New Zealand. On the rock-scattered beaches of Lake Manapouri 
the tamarisks have been bent Iq/ the storms of the years 
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New Zealand. Tall skeletons and stumps of " ring-barked ” trees 
show the progress in the task of clearing this plot of land 
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New Zealand. This track, almost lost amid the encroaching bush, 
marks the course of the old North Road on North Island 
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Whaling used to be an important 
industry, but it has declined to such an 
extent that it is almost extinct. There 
are plenty of very good edible fish in 
New Zealand waters, but so many are 
the fishers for amusement that fishing 
miglit be called a sport rather than an 
industry. There are great possibilities 
in the industry, but only some 6o 
trawlers, i,ooo line and net fishing- 
vessels and 1,500 men are employed. 

Such fish as are caught for market are 
for local requirement. King fish, 
schnapper and cod are plentiful, groper 
of over 100 lb. are caught in deep waters, 
barracuda are especially plentiful in the 
south. Excellent oysters are plentiful 
almost everywhiTC round the coasts. 

The: large.st gold-mine in the dominion 
is at Waihi, and Auckland now produces 
most of the gold, the alluvial deposits 
which first attracted the rushes to the 
south being almost worked out. All 
the Auckland mines arc quartz. Up 
to the end of 1916 the total value pro- 
duced in the dominion was £86,000,000, 
half of which came iroin Auckland. 

SoUd Mountain of Iron Ore 

Westland, the we.st coast province of 
the South Island, is the most important 
mineral area of ’ the dominion. Gold 
was discovered in the 'sixties and 
brought a wild rush to the rich alluvial 
fields from which several millions worth 
of gold were w^on in a few years. This 
alluvial mining continues in a modest 
way, but the greater wealth of the 
province is in the coal-mines. The West- 
port seams yield a steam coal only 
rivalled by the best Wel.sh, while farther 
south at Greyrnouth are the state-owned 
mines producing 200,000 tons per annum. 
Retail depots in all the principal cities 
are established to market the coal to 
the people at a reasonable price. The 
existence of a solid mountain of iron-ore 
in the north of the South Island, close 
to coal and deep water, may some day 
develop an important iron industry. 

Although the agricultural exports are 
low, it must be remembered that the 
dominion itself consumes a very large 


amount ; and of the cereal crops raised 
a large part goes for apimal feed. In 
oats, for example, a proportion of 65 
per cent, of a year’s crop has been con- 
verted into chaff without threshing. 

The wheat yields arc good, the 
average for ten years being over 28 
bushels per acre. New Zealand, though 
in the past she has exported wheat, 
now barely suj^plies her own needs, and 
has in some years even had to import. 
Out of 18,000,000 acres cultivated only 
1,500,000 are devoted to cropping, and 
about half of these to cereals. 

Verdure All the Year Round 

Sheep-farming has been brought to a 
pitch of scientific perfection in selection 
and breeding of types for the production 
of wool and meat. Dairy-farming 
has advanced rapidly since machine 
milking came into general use and a 
small number of hands can run a fair- 
sized dairy farm, especially with fac- 
tories to handle the milk and the bacon. 
The rich grass-lands, the temperate 
climate which allows wintering in the 
open and the regular rainfall all help 
to turn the farmer more and more to 
pastoral production. At the same time 
the dominion requirements, apart al- 
together from export trade, otter plenty 
of opportunity to the smallholder who 
specialises in poultry, fruit, bee-keeping 
and the like. 

The all- the-y ear-round verdure, which 
is so important an asset for farming, is 
also a great factor of natural beauty. 
In the northern province of Auckland 
there is no such thing as “ winter," and 
fruits like peaches, apricots, grapes, 
lemons and oranges flourish in the 
open with a minimum of attention. 

The Dominions Larjtest City 

Auckland itself, " Queen City of the 
North," the largest in the dominion, 
with a population of 150,000, is em- 
bowered in green, and her fortunate 
citizens indulge in boating, bathing, 
fishing, tennis and golf throughout the 
year. Ideally situated on the shores 
of a magnificent harbour, its buildings 
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and red roofs nestling in the trees and 
bush add to the natural beauty of the 
glorious bays and islands. It is Auck- 
land’s boast that it knows no snow, 
ice, cyclones, heat waves nor droughts. 

The suburbs are girdled round the 
city and the harbour shores, the houses 
thickly interspersed with gardens, lawns 
and picturesque gullies, and bush of 
tree and fern. The climate is a tempta- 
tion to outdoor life, the convenience of 
the harbour is attractive and on every 
evening and all day on Saturdays and 
Sundays its surface is dotted with 
hundreds of yacht and boat sails and 
with gliding motor-boats. Yachting is 
not a rich man’s exclusive hobby, and 
the great majority of the boats are 
owned by the city workers of every 
class and grade. 

A Curative Inferno 

An eight-hour rail journey to the 
south lies Rotorua in the heart of the 
thermal district which forms the greatest 
wonder of the dominion and one which 
is unique in the world. The district is 
a strip of tableland 150 miles long by 
20 wide and rising from 1,000 to 1,500 
feet above sea-level, scattered through- 
out with volcanic mountains, dotted 
with lakes and geysers, thousands of 
boiling springs and pools of water and 
mud, miniature volcanoes and mineral 
springs of every description. 

The visitor can spend weeks travers- 
ing regions where the ground rumbles 
and quivers under his feet, where 
geysers of water or mud continually boil 
over or shoot great columns of steaming 
liquid into the air with the regularity 
of exact clockwork, where chokingly 
strong vapour clouds drift over the 
rocks and streams. He may cruise over 
lakes of water which are ice-cold here, 
steaming warm or boiling hot there, may 
see cliffs of pure yellow sulphur or 
beautiful silica terraces, may watch a 
gigantic stream running millions of 
gallons a day of boiling water from the 
collected outpourings of the springs and 
geysers down into a lake-basin from 
which it vanishes into unknown depths. 


Rotorua, with some 3,000 inhabitants, 
is yie central spa of the thermal district, 
and contains a wider range of hot 
mineral waters than any other in the 
world. The government has estab- 
lished a magnificent bath house, with 
every up-to-date appliance of electrical 
massage and therapeutic treatment. 
The curative properties of some of the 
waters and muds are world-famous. • 

Paradox of Fire and Fertility 

The district is not, as one might 
sup])ose, denuded of vegetation by the 
hot waters and chemical vapours, but, 
except in a few isolated areas of pumice 
and stunted vegetation, is a fairyland 
of sylvan beauty, of magnificent 
greenery, of beautiful lakes and streams, 
hills and valleys, fern glades and gorges. 
Apart from all its thermal wonders, it 
has a beauty of landscape that in itself 
is outstanding in a country that is one 
wide gallery of lovely .scenes. 

The thermal district is rich in Maori 
history and tradition. It was a Maori 
centre and stronghold long before the 
coming of the whites, chiefly because of 
its pleasant climate, its warmth in 
winter and the convenience of having 
constant hot water for cooking. 

Lack of Racial Barriers 

There is still a considerable Maori 
settlement at Rotorua, and the women 
may be .seen cooking their household 
meal in a boiling spring outside the back 
door of the house. The fivSh or meat is 
simply enclosed in a net or basket, 
lowered into the pool, and left until it is 
cooked. The natives are encouraged to 
remain in the district and to preserve as 
exactly as possible their native houses 
and villages. 

It is an unusual feature of New 
Zealand that the natives are not 
separated from the white population by 
barriers of race, caste and creed, as has 
happened in almost every other country 
in the world. The two races mingle on 
terms of equality, intermarry without 
comment, take their place side by side 
in the industry, the commerce and the 
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CRATER OF THE WAIMANGU GEYSER NEAR LAKE ROTOMAHANA 

Lake Rotonialiana is in the Rotorua district of North Island, and close by is the wonderful Waimansu 
geyser which throws up a column of mud and water to an amazing height. It is estimated that the 
greatest height attained is 1,500 feet. In the neighbourhood arc many geysers, boiling pools and 
ponds of seething mud. Some of the geysers erupt with the regularity of clockwork 



E.N. A. 


HUGE COLUMNS OF WATER FROM A GEYSER AT WHAKAREWAREWA 

Whakarewarewa is another scene of volcanic activity near Lake Rotomahana. Beautiful kk^, 
some fringed here and there by trees, shrubs, boiling springs, mud volcanoes ^d gewrs, are to ^ 
found nearly everywhere. In the centre of one of them, Rotorua, is the curious i^and of Mokoia 
which rises to a height of over 1,500 feet and is regarded by the Maoris as holy ground 
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J. Bushby 


STEAMING GASH OF THE DRAGON^S MOUTH ON NORTH ISLAND 

Near Lake Taupo on North Island is the town of Wairakei which is the centre of a thermal region. 
The valleys are enveloped in steam from countless fumaroles and hot sprinfj[s» and mountains, whose 
craters once belched forth the debris now scattered in all directions, are evidences of the forces that 
made New Zealand so remarkable. The Maoris use the boiling ^pnngs for cooking and bathing 
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FARMERS WITH THEIR MILK AT THE DISTRICT BUTTER FACTORY 

Dair^" farming has made rapid progress in New Zealand, especially since tin' intr(>rluctif>u of the 
cooperative system. By this method the farmers in certain districts combine to supply their milk 
to a factory of which they are proprietary shareholders. The government gives aid in procuring the 
best strain of cattle, while there arc also eight experimental farms and a school of instriictioji 


government of their country. Rotorua, 
too, is only one case out of thousands 
where the native place names have been 
retained, instead of being replaced with 
banal and meaningless European ones. 

The Maoris, it is true, are better 
’fetted to take their stand on level terms 
with the Europeans than are most 
native races. Their standard is high 
both in physique and mentality. Their 
origin fades back into the mists of fable 
and tradition, but it appears certain 
they came to New Zealand from some 
of the Polynesian islands, these having 
been populated farther back by 
migration from Malaysia. The tradition 
goes that many generations ago a great 
chief voyaged from a place called 
Hawaiki, and returning to his own land 
with an attractive description of the 
new country, headed a large fleet of 
double canoes to settle in the land of 
" The Long White Cloud." 

The names of the canoes are retained 
and the various tribal traditions of the 
doings of the families from each tally so 
well that there can hardly be any dispute 
of the authenticity of the legends and 
the descent of the tribes. The position 
of Hawaiki " is unknown, but the 
Maori language is a pure dialect of 


Polynesian, the common tongue of the 
Pacific islands. 

Wellington to-day is the capital city, 
with a population of over 100,000, with 
a magnificent Parliament House built of 
marble, with a busy commercial centre 
and extensive suburbs served by an 
efficient tramway service, with the rail- 
way terminus of the main trunk line 
from Auckland, and huge many- 
storeyed hotels and office buildings. 

The situation of the,city is peculiar. 
It stands on a narrow strip of shore on 
the edge of a magnificent landlocked 
harbour, with deep-water wharves where 
huge liners lie a stone’s throw from the 
main business quarter. This quarter is 
long and narrow, its shape being forced 
to conform to the narrow confines of 
the shore from which rise high and steep 
hills. On the face of these is built the 
residential part of the city, while the 
suburbs run up a narrow valley and 
cling to the face of the hill which curves 
round a small bay indented in the 
harbour of Port Nicholson. 

So steep are the hills that form the 
back of the city that it is a commonplace 
for a house to have its door and one floor 
on the street level, and another floor 
below street level with windows on the 
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seaward side looking straight down on a 
neighbour's roof, and, farther below, on 
the streets of the business quarter and 
the harbour beyond. Most of these 
hillside houses are built of wood, the 
reason being that these were less liable 
to destruction by earthquakes. 

Wellington is connected with the 
north by the main trunk railway which 
runs through the centre of the western 
side to Auckland 426 "miles away. A 
branch line mns from near Auckland to 
Rotorua ; and from near Wellington 
one branch goes north-west to New 
PlyiTKAith and other short lines south- 
west to the coast, while another strikes 
north-east. There is no railway con- 
nexion with the greater part of the 
eastern side. 

It was only in iqo8 that the main 
trunk was completed, but the dominion 
has for long developed a thriving coastal 
and seaport steamer service which 
served and still largely serves its needs. 
Wellington is connected with the south 
by a steamer service to Blenheim (4-hour 
passage) and with Chiistchurch by a 
daily service of fa.st turbine steamers 
which make the 8-hour passage at night 


to connect with the train services. The 
port of Christchurch is Lyttelton, a 
large deep-water harbour shut in by 
high hills. A railway runs from the 
steamer's side to Christchurch, plunging 
into a short tunnel immediately it 
leaves the sea and emerging on to the 
wide level plains of Canterbury which 
run north and south for 150 miles and 
cast and west from the sea to the foot- 
hills of the Southern Alps 40 to 50 miles. 

The main industry of the province is 
wheat raising, although its fame has 
been spread to the ends of the earth by 
its “ Canterbury lamb " owing to the 
system of bringing sheep from all parts 
of the dominion to the rich grassy 
plains of Canterbury to fatten for killing 
and export. 

Canterbury City was first founded as 
a Church of England settlement, the 
pioneers striving to model the town and 
their manners and customs on an 
English cathedral city. The tradition 
is still stamped deep, and the city is 
known to-day as “ the most English '' 
in the dominion. 

The level plain on which it stands lent 
itself to giving its citizens plenty of 



JSew Zualatta Cloveruinent 


CUTTING A HEAVY CROP OF OATS ON A FARM IN NEW ZEALAND 

Among the chief grain crops are oats, wheat and barley ; oats have the largest acreage. Owing to 
the good prices that the farmer can obtain for his mutton, wool and butter, wheat-growing has 
decreased considerably. The Canterbury and Marlborough districts, both in South Island, yield fine 
crops of oats and barley. The height of the crop can be judged by comparing it with the horses 
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elbow room and to the symmetrical To the south the main line runs along 
pattern of parallel streets and squares tlie coast to Dunedin with short lines 
which distinguish it. The features branching inland, one of these carrying 
which most impress the observer are enthusiasts to the Alpine climbing 
first the prevalence of open spaces, not grounds round Mount Cook. Just as 
only in the parks and the tree-bordered Canterbury prides itself on being 
Avon winding picturesquely through the ''English,'" so docs Dunedin on its 
city, but in the gardens, orchards and Scottish ancestry and tradition. It is 
lawns attached to the homes. A extraordinary how apparent this is even 
municipal rule insists on an eighth of an to a casual visitor, the names over the 
acre being attached to each house, but shops and the appearance and decidedly 
actually there are few without a quarter the speech of its citizens all savouring 
of an acre and many with half an acre strongly of a Scottish town. The city 
to an acre each. is spaciously laid out and solidly and 

The other striking feature is the substantially built with streets of fine 
number of motors which fill the wide shops and blocks of office buildings, 
level streets. Canterbury boasts the Southward the line cuts inland across 
possession of more motor-cars in pro- the south-east corner of the island to 
portion to population than any other Invercargill (population 20,000), the 
city in the world, with the single excep- most southern town of the dominion 
tion of Detroit. Motor-cycles are even and distant from Christchurch 377 miles, 
more ubiquitous, and to see the streets There are 3,021 miles of state railways 
at lunch time or before and after in the dominion, 1,282 in the North 
business hours, one might suppo.se that Island, 1,73c) in South Island, 
every man, woman and child who did From one end of the dominion to the 
not own a motor-car or cycle at least liad other, facilities for sports and amuse- 
a " push-bike.” ments lie to the hand of every citizen. 
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DRAFTING SHEEP ON ONE OF NEW ZEALAND'S SHEEP RUNS 
Passing singly from the crush pen, in the foreground, down the “race,” the sheep are drafted singly 
into their respective pens, right or left, by the person operating the swing gate at the end of the' 
“ race.” This method of separating the sheep for killing, or any other purpose, does away with thei 
necessity of any handling of the animals. The Canterbury distnet is noted for its runs 
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Underwood 


GIANT GOLD DREDGE AT WORK AT HOKITIKA, SOUTH ISLAND 

Gold was discovtTcd iii 1S67, and is found prettv generally throuf^hout the dominion. One of the 
gi'catest gold-mines in the world is the Waihi in North Island. The dislrie-t of Westland, on the coast 
of which Hokitika lies, is one of the chief gold mining districts in South Island. This dredge is 
electrically operat^'d and controlled, the power being generated at Lake Kanieri, seven miles distant 


There is no town of any importance 
without golf links and tennis courts, 
cricket and football grounds ; there are 
plenty of good motoring roads and 
innumerable places of interest to visit ; 
excellent sea fishing is to be had all 
round the coasts ; and in every centre 
there are fleets of yachts and motor 
boats. All 'the big centres have easy 
access to sandy beaches and sheltered 
bays and harbours. 

In the rivers and lakes the fishing is 
so good as to attract enthusiasts from 
all over the world. Years ago English' 
and Loch Leven trout, brook and 
rainbow trout from America were 
introduced, and throve amazingly, 
Rotorua is specially favoured by anglers, 
but practically every lake and river 
district of the dominion swarms witfi 
trout, large numbers of the fish taken 
being up to 8-lb. weight or over. 

Shooting, too, of a most varied class 
can be had throughout the dominion. 
Red and fallow deer were imported as 
early as 1851 and have flourished in 
their wild* surroundings. In later times 
sambhur, moose, wapiti, chamois, 
Himalayan tahr, sika, axis, Virginia and 
mule deer were introduced and are all 


acclimatising and doing well. There is 
plenty of other shooting. Hares are 
plentiful, wild rabbits so numerous that 
in some parts owners are obliged by 
law to reduce their numbers. 

Opossums also are plentiful in some 
districts, as also are native wild- 
fowl, including the Paradise Duck 
(really a goose). There are plenty of 
native grey duck (excellent game birds) 
and teal on the lakes and rivers. The 
English mallard and the Canada goose 
have been imported and are doing well. 
Black swans are to be found, and the 
Chinese pheasant and Californian quail 
have done well. The native wood- 
pigeon and swamp-hen are growing 
scarce. Grouse and partridges have 
been introduced without success. 

The Chatham group consists of two 
large and a number of small islands, 
lying between 43° 30' and 44® 30' S., 
175® 40' and 177® 15' W., 415 nautical 
miles east-south-east of Wellington. 
When they were discovered in 1791 they 
were inhabited by a native tribe, the 
Moriori, but in 1835 the Maoris made a 
descent on the group in a brig which 
they had seized off a New Zealand 
port and began a campaign of death. 
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subjugation and enslavement which has 
resulted in reducing the original in- 
habitants to about a score df whom 
only one family is full-blooded. 

Chatham, the larger of the islands, 
has an area of about 222,500 acres, 
about a third of which however is under 
brackish or fresh water lakes and 
swamps. A fourth of the land is 
forest-clad and the remainder covered 
with fern and grass. Pitt island 
extends to 15,330 acres also fern and 
grass covered. There is no ground of 
any height in the group, the largest 
hills rising to less than 1,000 feet. 
Sheep raising is practically the sole 
industry of the small population of a 
few hundred whites and Maoris who 
live permanently on the islands. 

Communications are infrequent, 
steamers calling from New Zealand 
about once every two months and 
more frequently in the months from 
January to April. Wireless communica- 


tion has, however, been established with 
New Zealand. Waitangi, the port, has 
two or three hotels where visitors iflay 
hire launches and horses. It has a bank 
and post office, and a resident medical 
man. A small jetty provides for the 
landing of goods and passengers in smedl 
boats from the anchorage where the 
steamer lies about a quarter of a mile 
off. This is the only safe anchorage, 
the group being notorious for treacherous 
winds and currents. 

The climate is genial, with an average 
temperature of 33'' F. in winter and 75"" 
in summer. Although there is a 30- 
inch average rainfall, much of the rain 
falls at night and there are few days on 
which the bright sun does not shine. 
The group has attractions for those who 
wish to spend a pleasant and very quiet 
holiday, good sea fishing and the 
opportunity of good bags of black swan 
and Californian quail being an added 
inducement to sportsmen. 


NEfF ZEAL/IND: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions . Mountainous islands, 
broken-off relics of a greater land mass. 
Part of one of the major festoons of 
island.s of the Pacific coasts. (Cf. Japan.) 
Southern Alps, S.I., a distinct chain 
(cf. Alps), with steep slope to the west 
coast. (Cf. Andes.) Kaikouras and ranges of 
N.I,, a different system (cf. Japan), with 
volcanic activity. 

Climate. The most definite example 
on a large scale of a temperate oceanic 
climate, with slight variations of tempera- 
ture and wind-driven rainfall of oceanic 
origin, which is distributed in relation 
to the relief of the land. Westland, where 
the wind arrives, is wet. Central Otago, in 
the lee of the mountains, is arid. (Cf. 
Alberta or Salisbury Plain in England.) 
The climate is mainly controlled, more 
definitely in winter, by cyclonic storms 
from the south. (Cf. the Atlantic cyclones 
and the climate of Ireland.) 

Vegetation. Naturally a forest land. (Cf. 
Japan, the British Is.) Fern forest on the 
wet lower slopes, hardwood trees where 
the rainfall is less. Sown grasses flourish 
on cleared ground. Cereals do well, their 
extent and purpose being strictly deter- 
mined by (i) the chance of a market for 
surplus yields and (ii) the needs of farm 
animals for green fodder. Oats yield well 
in Otago, wheat in Canterbury. 

Products. Building and furniture timbers, 
which will be more used when scarcity 


elsewhere raises timber prices. Coal, in 
part good steam coal, one of the chief 
sources of the Southern Hemisphere. (Cf. 
New South Wales and Natal.) Gold, 
Kauri gum, and phormiurn, or New Zea- 
land flax. Wool and mutton from the 
numerous sheep — in parts, sheep arc more 
numerous per square mile than anywhere 
else in the world. (Cf. the British Is.) 
Beef, milk, butter, cheese from the cattle 
of other areas — e.g. Taranaki ; mainly 
produced by cooperation (Cf. Denmark.) 
finned fruits and jams for export. Sub- 
tropical and temperate fruits, according 
to latitude, for home consumption. 

Communications. By sea, liners, coast- 
ing steamers, steam ferries. By rail, 
N.i. trunk route; S.I. coastal route, 
with branches. By motor road from Auck- 
land to Wellington and from Nelson to 
Invercargill. The cross railway from 
Christchurch, west through the Otira 
Gorge, is complete. By mail coach road. 
Telephones are almost universal. 

Outlook. New Zealand can afford to 
wait patiently. The iron ores, the abund- 
ant fertility of soil and the suitable 
climate, the glorious sunshine must at- 
tract people, and the New Zealander has 
only to wait until it becomes worth while 
for the rest of the world to pay the cost of 
transport of her products across the wide 
ocean. The future is full of promise. 
These islands need far-sighted immigrants. 



NIGERIA 


Lands United by a River System 

by J. D. Falconer 

Author of '' On Horseback Through Nigeria 


I N the interior of the Gulf of Guinea 
lie the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra, the great delta of the 
river Niger and the coast-line of Nigeria, 
one of the largest of Great Britain's 
tropical dependencies. 

The coast -line extends from the neigh- 
bourhood of Lagos, the capital, in the 
west to the Cameroon mountain in the 
east, a distance of about 600 miles. 
The hinterland consists of a rliomboidal 
area of approximately 400,000 square 
miles, nearly three times tlie size of 
(ireat Britain with^ Ireland, (‘xtending 
between latitudes 4° and 14'' N. from 
the. Guinea coast northwards to French 
West Africa. The boundaries of this 
area are entirely artificial, being merely 
arbitrary lines marking it off from 
French territory which surrounds it on 
every side but the south. 

Nigeria is neither a geographical nor 
a political unit, but a vast dependency 
of varied relief and diverse racial 
character where the suzerainty of Great 
Britain is asserted and recognized as 
the one bond of union among hetero- 
geneous peoples in various stages of 
development. 

Course of the Mighty Niger 

The most striking feature of the map 
of Nigeria is its magnificent river 
system. The Niger enters in the north- 
west corner and flows generally south- 
ward to its delta in the Gulf of Guinea. 
It is navigable from the sea as far as 
Jebba, a distance of 537 miles, and, 
after the rapids north of that town, in 
several disconnected sections. At 
Lokoja it is joined by its great tributary, 
the Benue, which flows from east to west 
through the middle of the country and 
is navigable throughout its whole length. 


The greater part of Nigeria thus lies 
within the Niger-Benue drainage area. 

In the .south-east,^ however, is the 
subsidiary basin of the Cro.ss river, 
and in the south-west a number of 
smaller rivers independent of the Niger 
enter the coastal lagoons. In the north- 
east a considerable area lies within the 
inland drainage basin of Lake Chad. 

Country’s Hydrographical Centre 

The average elevation of the country 
does not exc(‘ed 1,500 feet. Its general 
a.spect is that of undulating plains, 
relieved by isolated hills and tracts of 
hilly country. The only notable moun- 
tain range occurs on the Cameroon 
frontier to the south of the Upper Benue. 
A belt of hilly country runs east and 
west *in the neighbourhood of the 
loth parallel, the highest part of which 
is the Bauchi plateau rising to an 
elevation of over 4,000 feet. The 
southern and western margins of the 
plateau are bounded by steep escarp- 
ments whose jagged and broken edges 
appear like ranges of mountains when 
viewed from the plains below. 

On this plateau lies the hydrographical 
centre of the country where a few 
square yards of open grass-land di.s- 
tribute the drainage respectively to the 
Niger, the Benue and Lake Chad. The 
latter, a portion of which belongs to 
Nigeria, is the only large permanent 
lake in the country and occupies a 
shallow swampy hollow about 800 feet 
above sea-level. 

In the southern forests the soil is 
naturally enriched by decaying vege- 
tation, but when cleared for farming it 
soon becomes impoverished, except in 
the river valleys, the delta and the 
coastal belt generally. In the more 
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PLAINS WATERED BY THE MIGHTY NIGER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES 


open country to the north the soil is 
mostly light, sandy and shallow, and 
extensive areas lie fallow for years. 

Permanent cultivation is found only 
around the towns and villages where 
manuring is practised to some small 
extent, and in the river valleys and 
swampy tracts where the annual flooding 
renews the fertility of the soil. In the 
hilly districts the slopes are frequently 
elaborately terraced to retain thQ soil. 
The volcanic areas are especially fertile 
but of no great extent. 

The climate of Nigeria is of a seasonal 
type, ch^acterised by a well-marked 
alternation of wet and dry seasons 
corresponding roughly to the summer 
and the winter of the northern hemi- 
sphere. In the north the dry season 
extends from October to April and is 
accompanied by the " harmattan,” a 
dry, dast-laden wind which obscures the 
landscape with a thick 'haze. During 


the harmattan season the nights and 
early mornings are cold, but the days 
are hot and diurnal variations of 40° to 
50° F. are not uncommon in the months 
of December and January. In the south 
the dry season is shorter and generally 
lasts from October to March, the 
accompanying harmattan being less 
dense and of an intermittent character 
and the diurnal variations less extreme. 

The rainy season in the north is 
characterised by a succession of heavy 
showers, more rarely by a continuous 
downpour, while in the south steady 
tropical rain for hours or days on end is 
more common. The change of the 
seasons is marked by the prevalence of 
tornadoes or thunderstorms, accom- 
panied by a violent wind and heavy rain 
which in the higher parts of the country 
may be mixed with hail. 

During the dry season the prevailing 
wind comes from the north-east mid 
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brings the harmattan ; during the wet 
season the prevailing wind comes from 
the south-west and brings the rain. 
Nigeria is thus subject to a monsoonal 
variation in the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds and the amount of rain 
which falls in the northern and north- 
eastern parts of the country is directly 
related to the strength of the south-wx*st 
monsoon. It follows also that the rain- 
fall decreases steadily from the coast 
towards the interior and the occasional 
failure of the* monsoon leads to distress 
and famine in the north-east. Con- 
ditions arc somewhat complicated by 
the presence in the centre of tlie country 
of the Bauchi plateau whose southern 
edge receives nearly as much rain as 
the forest-lands to the south. 

The tropical forests may be sub- 
divided into zones, each with its types of 
vegetation. In the brackish tidal 
swamps along the coast are forests of 
red mangrove of great potential 
economic value, the tiinbcT being hard 
and durable and especially suitable for 
pit props and railway sleepers. Farther 
inland along the lower courses of the 
larger rivers are the fresh-wat(T .swamp 
forests which contain many useful timber 


trees such as the red ironwood together 
with the raphia palm from which 
piassava fibre is prepared. 

The swamp forests are followed by 
the evergreen tropical forests which 
contain the most valuable of the 
economic trees that grow in Nigeria. 
The timbers include mahogany, ebony, 
iroko and many other hard woods as 
well as nunuTous soft and medium hard 
woods. The West African rubber-tree 
and the oil palm, the greatest single 
source of wealth to Nigeria, are also 
characteristic of this type of forest. 
Farther inland the evergreen forests 
pass into mixed forests which contain 
in addition to the evergreen such 
deciduous trees as the silk cotton tree 
and the rubber vines. Camwood and 
sasswood belong resptxtively to the 
evergreen and mixed deciduous forests. 

These denser forests of the south pass 
with much marginal interlocking into 
the dry open forests of tlie north where 
a deciduous orchard bush with grassy 
undergrowth is mingled with consider- 
able stretches of ()|)en grass-land. . The 
trees are low and stunted and suffer 
much from the annual bush fires. 
Along the watercourses are fringing 



West Africa ’* 


CAMEL CARAVAN BEING LOADED FOR KATSINA AT KANO 
Camels are used extensively as beasts of burden in the northern wovinces, particularly in Kano 
province, and are especially adapted for traversing sandy ground. Kano is a noted caravan centre, 
and its commercial prosperity has greatly increased since it became the northern terminus of the 
railway from Lagos, Nigeria’s capital on the coast ; a good motor road also runs to Katsina 
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forests of taller vegetation. The 
characteristic types are the shea butter 
tree, the locust bean tree, the baobab, 
and the fan or daleb palm. Many gum- 
yielding acacias are also common, both 
scattered and in continuous patches of 
prickly bush. 

The indigenous fauna of Nigeria 
includes the hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
elephant, giraffe, buffalo, numerous 
antelopes and gazelles, lion, leopard, 
hyena, wart-hog, porcupine, civet-cat 
and many species of monkeys, baboons, 
snakes and lizards. The crocodile and 
the manatee are found in the rivers 
which teem with fish of many kinds. 
The commoner birds include guinea- 
fowl, partridge, geese, duck, great and 
lesser bustard, pigeons, parrots, storks, 
cranes, vultures, toucans and hawks. 

Where Beasts and Tillage Migrate 

The domestic animals which have all 
been introduced include cattle, horses, 
donkeys, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs and 
fowls. Of these goats, dogs and fowls 
are universal, pigs are kept only by cer- 
tain southern pagan tribes, while cattle, 
horses, donkeys and sheep are practically 
confined to the more open country in 
the north where the tsetse fly is absent. 
In the north the cattle wander freely 
through the open forests, but in many 
parts a seasonal migration is necessary 
in search of grass or water. 

The short-handled hoe is the uni- 
versal implement of agriculture, the 
plough being quite unknown. In the 
forests yams and maize are the principal 
crops and in the more open country 
guinea corn, millet, ground nuts, sweet 
potatoes and cassava. In the south 
seed-time and harvest never fail, but in 
the north the vagaries of the rainfall 
frequently make repeated sowings neces- 
sary and lean and fat years intermingle. 

The problem of the exhaustion of the 
soil has in the past been overcome by 
shifting cultivation, the same land being 
rarely continually cultivated for more 
than a few years. Cocoa and to some 
small extent rubber are plantation 
crops in the south, grown entirely for 


export. Inferior cotton is everywhere 
grown by the natives who are now 
being encouraged to plant better 
varieties for the European market. 

Rocks Sedimentary and Granitic 

Behind Lagos sedimentary rocks, 
mostly sandstones and clays, occur in a 
narrow coastal belt which widens out 
to the east to cover the whole of the 
lower valleys of the Niger and the Cross 
rivers. Traced inland they extend with 
interruptions up the valleys of the 
Niger and the Sokoto rivers and un 
interruptedly up the valley of the Benue 
and its tributary the Gongola. Away 
from the great river valleys however 
crystalline or granitic rocks prevail and 
cover the wliole of the interior of the 
country, including the Bauchi plateau. 

vSedimentary rocks as a general rule 
provide a deeper and a more fertile 
soil than granitic rocks, but this factor 
has had relatively little influence in de- 
termining the distribution of the native 
population of Nigeria. On the other 
hand, the minerals contained in the 
granitic and sedimentary rocks have had 
a considerable influence upon the dis- 
tribution of the liuropean population in 
the interior of the country. Thus the 
granitic rocks of the Bauchi plateau 
carry tinstone which has been slowly 
weathered out in past ages and concen- 
trated along the stream lines from which 
it can be recovered by mining operations. 

Nigeria’s Prosperous Tin-Mines 

The Nigerian tin-fields have been 
worked more or less systematically since 
1906 and in 1923 the nfining industry 
gave employment to about 150 Europ- 
eans and 18,000 natives. Nearly 
8,500 tons of ore were exported from 
Nigeria in the same year, but this output 
is not likely to be maintained for very 
many years. The township of Jos is at 
present the centre of the tin-fields. The 
crystalline rocks carry also in various 
parts of the country small quantities of 
gold, but it is doubtful whether Nigeria 
win ever be a noted producer of the 
precious metal. 
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The sedimentary rocks of the lower 
Niger valley carry Nigerians potential 
mineral assets in the form of extensive 
deposits of coal and lignite which are 
practically undeveloped. A government 
mine was opened at Enugu in 1916 to 
supply coal for local purposes and in 
1923 the output was 170,683 to.ns. The 
mine is worked by native labour under 
European supervision and in 1923 the 
average output of each underground 
worker rose to 202 tons per annum, the 
average output of each hewer reaching 
the high figure of 1,005 tons per annum. 

Coflh Agriculture and Forests 

The coal is of cretaceous age, sub- 
bituminous in character and of good 
quality.' Enugu, the present centre of the 
coal-field, is likely to become one of 
the principal inland European town- 
ships. No attempt has yet been made to 
exploit the tertiary lignites of the same 
neighbourhood. 

The great majority of the population 
of Nigeria is engaged in' the pursuit of 
agriculture. The farming of food crops 
and of cotton, the gathering of forest pro- 
duce, and in the more open country in 
the north the tending and rearing of large 
herds of cattle arc the primary occupa- 
tions of the people. The riverine tribes 
are expert fishermen and canocmen. 

The forests are little valued, and are 
ruthlessly cleared for farming, only such 
trees being spared as the oil palm and the 
locust bean tree which yield edible 
products. Large timber is needed only 
for canoe-making near the river. A 
little galena is dug in places for use as a 
cosmetic and various clays, salts and 
iron ores are collected for local purposes, 
but few other minerals are worked by the 
natives themselves. 

Home and Village Industries 

Strictly subordinate to farming, at 
least in the rural areas, are the home or 
village industries of which black- 
smithing, weaving, tailoring, dyeing, 
tanning, leather-working, mat, 'basket, 
rope and pot-making are the chief. In 
the larger towns these industries 
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naturally tend to become the sole 
occupations of certain individuals. Iron- 
smelting and salt-making are ex- 
tensively carried on in certain localities 
during the dry season. Few of the 
products of local industry, however, are 
fitted for export except as curios. 

A certain section of the population, 
largely recruited from the class of freed 
slaves, tends to concentrate in the larger 
towns, in the mining camps and in the 
centres of European trade, and provides 
the transport workers and unskilled 
labourers of the country. Many of the 
peasants also, after the harvest has been 
secured, seek temporary work in the 
mines or in the larger tpwns. 

Another section of the community 
engages in petty trading and provides 
the hawkers and pedlars who visit the 
remotest parts of the country and are 
characteristic frequenters of the bush 
paths. The larger native merchants 
live in the towns and possess their own 
stores and stalls in the market place. 
They finance and equip the donkey 
caravans which traverse the trade 
routes of the north. Many of them act 
as agents for the European stores and 
send their representatives far and wide 
in search of goods for export. 

Effects of European Enterprise 

Brokers and moneylenders are found 
in all the larger markets, but banking is 
confined to British enterprise. The 
Bank of British West Africa and the 
Colonial Bank have branches through- 
out the country which are used by 
natives and Europeans alike. The 
Nigerian Civil Service has an African as 
well as a European staff, the latter 
mainly administrative and technical 
and the former clerical. Many 
educated Africans from the coastal 
towns and the southern portion of the 
country find employment with European 
trading firms as clerks and storekeepers. 
Many African artisans, trained in the 
government workshops and in the 
industrial schools, are employed 
throughout the country on the railways, 
river boats, mines and public and 
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HUTS OF A CAMP IN A TIN-MINE IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 

Fm IS tlio most important mineral deposit in Nig^eria, and occurs chiefly in tJie northern provinces 
espocial V around Jos and Ranchi. The tin-mines arc alluvial in character, and it is cousidered that 
tliey will lapidly becoiue worked out. The tin is of excellent quality, and wcrv siiitablc for mixing 
with Cornish tin. Another important mineral is coal, which is *nincd at Knugii and Udi 




MUD-BUILT MAHOMEDAN SCHOOL AT 2 ARIA 

The whole educational scheme of Nigeria is placed on national lines, account being taken of the faith, 
language and manixers of the vanous peoples. In 1923 the northern provinces contained over 40 
governinent schools and one training colle^ for Mahomedan native teachers. Mud is the chief 
building material at Zaria ; holes in the walls serve as windows and the roofs are flat 
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WEIRD TOMBS OF THE DWELLERS IN THE NIGERIAN BUSHLANDS 

The Ihidios, sometimes called the Obidios, a negro tribe of south-eastern Nigeria, generally build 
their houses among the tangled undergrowth of the thic k w<K)dlands, and their tombs in the open 
spa(!es. These latter are strange cirectious, with palm leaf roofs and adorned with coloured mud 
figures, while various objects, including bottles and crockery, are provided for the deceased 

private works. In the interior the great class highways designed to caixy light 

mass of the people is illiterate with the motor traffic only, while others are 

exception of the Mahomedan mal- simply clearings through the bush, 

lamai " in the north, w^ho function as impassable in the rainy season. The 

priests, scribes and local magistrates, larger rivers are highways throughout 

read and write a vari?ty of Arabic, and the year for native canoes, barges and 

are often exponents of Koranic law. stern wheelers of shallow draught, but 
The whole country is covered with a are navigable by vessels of deeper 

maze of native paths who.se relative draught (lo feet) only when in flood, 

importance can only be gauged by the The extreme seasonal variation* in 

width of the trampled surface. Since level to which they are subject, and 

the British occupation, however, an which in the case of the Niger at Lokoja 

intensive policy of road construction may be as much as 35 feet per annum, 

has been pursued, especially through seriously detracts from their value as 

the southern forests, and it is now permanent highways of communication, 

possible to travel by motor-car during Hence the policy of the government 
the dry season practically from one end of recent years has been to develop 

of the coimtry to the other. railway communications from the 

Many of the roads are first class principal ports so that heavy merphan- . 

metall^ highways, graded and bridged dise may be transported to and from^. 

for heavy trafiic; others are second the interior at all seasons of the year* 
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The western railway extends inland 
from Lagos to Kano a distance of 705 
miles, with a branch from Zaria of 144 
miles to the tin-fields of the Bauchi 
j^lateau. An eastern railway is in 
course of construction to link up Port 
Harcourt and the Enugu coal-field in the 
south with the tin-fields and the western 
railway in the north. The Niger has 
been bridged at Jebba for the western 
railway and the Benue will be bridged 
at Makurdi. 

Away from the railways and motor 
roads porterage or head transport is 
iiniversal. In the northern parts of the 
country, however, small-sized donkeys 
arc much used as pack animals, and to 
a less extent horses, camels and oxen. 
The chief towns of the interior are con- 
nected with the seaboard by an exten- 
sive inland telegraph .s3^steiTi. I'here is 
a wireless station at Lagos and direct 
cable communication with England and 
South Africa from Lagos and Bonny. 

The ports of Nigeria are all situated 
at the mouths of ri\'ers obstructed by 
shifting sandbars which necessitate 
limitations in size and modifications in 
design of steamers engaged in the West 
African trade. The principal ports are 


Lagos for the western railway, Port 
Harcourt for the eastern railway, and 
Forcadosfor theNiger-Benue navigation. 

Nigeria is a country which is perfectly 
self supporting. Its inhabitants possess 
all .the necessities and many of the 
luxuries of existence. Its great extent, 
however, and its regional differences in 
climate and vegetation imply a great 
variety of local foodstuffs and manu- 
factures, the sale and exchange of which 
give rise to an immense volume of 
internal trade. 

The people themselves have devised 
a highly organized system of local and 
district markets throughout the country, 
and these afford facilities not only for 
trade but also for social intercourse 
between adjoining villages and tribes. 
The travelling merchants and pedlars 
who frequent these markets are wel- 
comed for the news they bring of the 
outside world, and one of the most 
appreciated effects of the British occupa- 
tion has been the securing of the safety 
of the highways for petty trading, with 
accompanying freedom of access to all 
parts of the country. 

It follows that the European trader 
must either stimulate a desire for 



*♦ Weut Africa ** 

CRANE AT WORK ON ONE OF THE WHARVES IN LAGOS HARBOUR 


La^os, tlic chief port of Nigeria, stands on an island in a large lagoon formed by several rivers* 
Owing to the bar, steamers used to transfer passengers and cargo in the open roads ; but by dredging 
and the construction of moles, steamers can now enter the lagoon. To the north of the harbour is 
Iddo island, where is the tenninus of the western division bf the Nigerian railway 
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foreign goods on the part of the natives 
or offer a price for local produce which 
compares favourably with that which 
can be obtained in the local markets. 
Many articles of export are those 
which are in common use throughout the 
country, and the native is always willing 
to part with his surplus or even to in- 
crease his production for what appears 
to him to be a remunerative price. 

Palm oil and ground nuts, two of the 
principal articles of export, belong to 
this category, the quantity available or 
brought in for export being directly 
related to the price obtainable at the 
European stores. Palm oil is extracted 
by the natives from the fleshy exterior 
of the nut of the oil palm, and is one of 
the staple articles of diet throughout the 
southern portion of the country. The 
kernels of the nuts yield an edible oil, 
and arc also collected for export. 

Similarly ground nuts form a staple 
article of diet in the northern portion 
of the country, and ground nut oil is 
used by the natives for both cooking 
and lighting. The value of the exports 
of palm oil, kernels and ground nuts 
amounts to about two-thirds of the 
total value of all produce exported 
from Nigeria. In England and the 
Continent they are used, along with 
other Nigerian products such as benni- 
seed, cotton seed and shea butter, in 
the manufacture of oil, margarine, 
candles, soap and cattle food. 

The other principal articles of export 
from Nigeria are hides, rubber, cocoa, 
cotton, mahogany and tin ore. The 
imports consist mainly of hardware, 
ironmongery, textiles, salt, soap, kero- 
sene, tobacco, grain and flour, dried 
fish and kola nuts, the last from the 
adjoining colony of the Gold Coast. 

The coastal towns have grown to 
importance since the advent of Euro- 
peans, the large native towns being 
situated in the interior. Lagos, the 
capital of Nigeria, and formerly the 
centre of the slave trade in the Bight 
of Benin, has a cosmopolitan population 
of about 99,000 Africans and i,ooo 
Europeans. It is situated on an island 
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PALM OIL CASKS READY FOR SHIPPING ON BADAGRY BEACH 

Badagiy harbour, situated on the lagoon between Lagos and Porto Novo in Dahomey, has lost 
much of its importance since the development of Lagos, but it still carries on a small trade in palm 
oil and palm kernels. 'I he oil palm is a native of West Africa, and the export of its products has 
been for many ye:u:s the mainstay of Nigerian trade 


in a large coastal lagoon separated from 
the sea by a shallow bar. The town has 
been equipped by government with a 
water supply, and with electric light and 
telephone services. The general terminus 
of the western railway is at present on 
the adjoining island of Iddo, also in the 
lagoon, and connected by bridges with 
Lagos and the mainland. A separate 
goods terminus is now, however, beirig 
constructed at A])apa, on the southern 
shore of the lagoon. 

Ibadan, the largest town in Nigeria, 
with a population of 136,000 inhabi- 
tants, is situated in the forest belt 120 
miles north of Lagos by rail. It is built 
on a number of low hills and ridges, and 
has a European official and trading 
quarter on the outskirts of the native 
town. After Ibadan and Lagos, Ogbomo- 
sho (84,000) and Ilorin (83,000) are 
the two leading towns. 


The total population of Nigeria, 
according to the 1921 census, is about 
18,500,000 Africans and some 4,000 
Europeans, larger than that of any 
British dependency except India. 

To the 4,000 Europeans who are 
temporarily resident in the country and 
who belong almost entirely to the 
administrative service and to the trading 
and mining communities, Nigeria offers 
a climate which compares not un- 
favourably with that of other British 
tropical possessions. 

The evil reputation from which the 
country formerly suffered has, with the 
help of medical science, been largely 
outgrown, and it is now recognized that 
with ordinary precautions against fly, 
chills and errors of diet, life in Nigeria 
can become not only endurable, but 
even enjoyable, by those constitutionally 
fitted for the tropics. 


NIGERIA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Coastal lowland 
along the Gulf of Guinea. Interior plateau 
with scarped edges, part of the interior 
plateau of Africa. 

Climate. Monsoon climate, south-west 
winds accompanied by rain during the 
summer, north-east winds, the “ har- 
mattan,'* from the arid interior during the 
cool season. Heavy rains on the coast 
and on the scarps of the plateau. 

Vegetation. Tropical jungle forest near 
the coast. (Cf. Guinea Lands.) Scrub and 
park land further inland ; grass-land with 
slight summer tains along the northern 
frontier. (Cf. Sudan.) 


Products. Plantation crops — rubber, 
cocoa, cotton. Minerals — tin, coal. Ma- 
hogany, palm oil, yams, maize, guinea 
corn, millet, ground nuts. Cattle, sheep. 

Communications. Railways. River 
traffic on stretches of the Niger and 
Benue. Some roads suited to motor 
transport. Forest tracks used by caravans. 

Outlook. A self-supporting country, with 
exchanges of native products at numerous 
markets, all of which are dependent upon 
the variety of climate and vegetation, 
Nigeria is a land of considerable promise. 
It is planned to develop cotton growing 
as an Imperial venture. 
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NORMANDY 

Land of Gothic Fanes & Cider Orchards 

by Professor Percy Dearmer, d.d. 

Author of " Highways and Byways in Normandy " 


T he traveller misses Normandy 
unless he crosses by the longer sea 
routes. Yet most people who 
travel in France make the special and 
often disturbing journey to Dieppe or 
Havre or Caen first of all, because 
Normandy is so full of interest and 
beauty. It is more like England, on a 
wider scale, than the r^st of France, 
and it is very varied. 

The white cliffs and broken coast 
begin near the popular watering-place of 
Treport on the extreme north of the 
province, and stretch down from one 
seaside town or village to another as far 
as Havre, the great port where the 
Seine is seven miles across. South of 
the Seine the* coast is flat, but with fine 
country inland, and sprinkled mth 
w^atering-places of a more fashionable 
description ; this is the department of 
Calvados, wdiich spreads out westwards 
to the Cotentin, a peninsula which 
is generally missed by the tourist 
in Normandy, but which contains 
many buildings of interest and is 
familiar to sailors at one point — the 
port of Cherbourg. 

Boundaries Marked with the Sword 

The west coast of Cotentin is granitic, 
like that of Brittany. One passes from 
the chalk cliffs of the north along sandy 
beaches to the granitic hills which 
enclose the wonderful bay in the heart 
of . which lies the Mont St. Michel, 
close to the borders of Brittany. At its 
stormy mouth are those outposts of 
England — Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney 
and Sark, last relics of the days when 
Normandy was part of England. 

For Normandy was a feudal duchy, 
the secular aspect of the archbishopric 
of Rouen, and owed its shape and 


extent to the fighting capacity of its 
dukes, and not to any clearly defined 
geographical reasons. When, at the 
Revolution, France was cut up into 
what seems to us a vast number of 
confusing and iinpicturesque depart- 
ments, the French were proclaiming in 
their logical matter-of-fact way that 
feudalism w^as over, that there were 
no provinces, but just one country — 
France — subdivided prosaically under 
clumsy titles purely for adminislfktive 
purposes. 

The Ineradicable Normandy 

But Normandy persists, and even for 
Frenchmen there is still such a province, 
though the law knows it not. And this 
Normandy stretches inland along the 
glorious Seine valley, with its chalk 
cliffs and tree-clad hills, and along the 
beautiful and remote Collines dc 
Normandie farther south, just as far 
as the old fighting dukes could push it 
and their great frontier castles could 
hold it. The kings of France— for it was 
once only a very small part of France that 
the kings ruled — held them back from 
Paris and the lie de France ; and they 
kept back the kings of France by 
fortresses like Chateau Gaillard at 
Les Andclys and Gisors. When there 
was a strong king of France like 
Philippe-Auguste, and a weak duke of 
Normandy like the English King John, 
Chateau Gaillard feU, and the frontier 
was broken down and Normandy lost. 

So it is that the internal borders of 
Normandy are vague and difficult to 
remember. They do not even exactly 
conform to the boundaries of the 
departments. But for practical purposes 
one can say that Normandy consists of 
these five departments : Seine-Itiferie»rd 
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STORIED TOWNS OF NORMANDY CLUSTERING ABOUT THE MOUTH OF THE SEINE 
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on the north ; Orne, much less known 
to English folk, on the south ; and 
Manche (the Cotentin), Calvados and 
Eure between them. But perhaps we 
generally think of it as including certain 
famous places, such as Rouen, Caen, 
Bayeux, Cherbourg, and excluding 
certain others, for everybody knows 


Normandy owes its special character 
to the Viking invasions of the ninth 
century, which left an even deeper 
mark there than did the Danish invasions 
of England. 

It is not for nothing that the land is 
called after the North-men. The pre- 
valent type of inhabitant is still of the 



Acrofllinti 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ONE OF THE GREATEST OF FRENCH SEAPORTS 

Lying on the north bank of the Seine estuary, 49 miles west of Rouen, Havre eiiioys anj^trcmely 
advantageous position and ranks iK’xt to Marseilles as France’s most important seaport. The 
^ort has extensive docks, a well-protected outer harbour into w'hich the daily steamer from 
Southampton comes and many basins — the Bassin dc rEme accommodates Transatlantic liners 


that the greatest Gothic cathedrals of 
France — Amiens, Beauvais and Chartres 
— lie beyond Normandy on the east, 
and that St. Malo, Le Mans and 
Orleans lie beyond it on the south. 
These catht^dral towns, with Senlis, 
Soissons, Noyon, Laon and Reims, 
are indeed to-day best reached from 
Paris, or on the way to it, while 
Brittany and Normandy form distinct 
touring grounds. 

Apart from its local configuration — 
its varied sea coast, its rivers, hills and 
meadows, with the stately lower reaches 
. of the Seine dividing it into two parts, 
and its abundant cornfields, rich pasture- 
lands and orchards of cider-apples— 


large, fair-haired, quiet-mannered type, 
which is so little like the French of the 
midlands or the south. 

Normandy once con.sisted of several 
Gaulish tribes and was ultimately a 
Roman province — indeed Roman names 
abound disguised in French corruptions, 
as Eu (Augusta) on the extreme north, 
Coutances (Constantia) in Manche, or 
Lillebonne (Juliabona), the relic of an 
important town with an amphitheatre 
near Havre. But the name of 
Havre itself (The Haven), like that of 
Dieppe (The Deeps), or Caudebcc (The 
Cold Beck), reminds us of another race, 
a people who were primarily interested 
in the sea and seaports. 
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STREET IN CHERBOURG, SEAPORT OF FRANCE AND STRONGLY FORTIFIED STATION OF THE FRENCH NAVY 
Cherbourg, in the department of Manche, enjoys a fine situation at the northern extremity of the Cotentin peninsula on the English Channel, some 70 miles distant 
from the coast of England. The town, though well built, clean and with many modem buildings, holds but few interests for the traveller, and owes its importance to 
its naval harbour, which consists of several basins and is excellently equipped with docks, dry docks, warehouses,* workshops and barracks ; the w^hole being defended by 
fortiTCations. Most of the agricultural produce of Normandy is exported from Cherbourg, and the chief industries include saw-milling and rope and leather making 
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t Spi-’cial TrcBB 

UPPER GRANVILLE ON ITS HIGH ROCK ABOVE THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


The old fortified seaport of Granville is in the department of IVIanche, and consists of the lower and 
upper towns ; the latter, containing the citadel, is surrounded by fortifications and built on a sleep 
bluff protruding into the sea l^elow the rock, on the opposite side from the harbour, the long, 
white building of the Casino lies near a sandy beach with excellent bathing facilities 


Upon this fair country, which had had 
a bishop at Rouen as early as the third 
century and had been conquered by 
King Clovis early in the sixth, there 
descended, in the ninth, the terrible 
Northman or Norman pirates by the 
easy water-way of the Seine. But these 
Vikings had a curious capacity for being 
converted when their first fury was over 
and for assimilating themselves to the 
vanquished. The usual thing happened 
in Normandy, Rollo became a 
Christian according to his lights, and in 
91 1 made a treaty with King Charles 
the Simple of France, by which he 
became a more or less civilized duke, 
with Rouen as his chief city. 

The ferocious Viking Northmen did 
not conceal their contempt for the 
degenerate descendants of Charlemagne. 
They knew that the province was ceded 


to them by King Charles only because 
they had already conquered it, and they 
mocked at the one condition which they 
had accepted — the oath of feudal 
homage. So, when Rollo came to 
perform the ceremony of kissing the 
foot of his feudal superior, he delegated 
the office to one of his knights ; and 
this knight, says an ancient chronicle, 
immediately seizing the king s foot, 
lifted it up to his mouth, and kissed it 
as he stood erect, and the king fell 
supine."' The cheerful pirates shouted 
with laughter, but the French did not 
dare show any signs of resentment. 

By the next generation, however, the 
barbarians had settled down among the 
survivors of the original inhabitants, 
had adopted their language and become 
the champions of orderly government 
and great supporters of the church. 
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Like the other barbarians who had been 
devastating Europe for the past five 
centuries, they adopted also the culture 
and the arts of the country where they 
settled. They covered the land with 
buildings both ecclesiastical and secular, 
and they built thoroughly, not lea\’ing 
their work half completed, as was the 
habit of the southern races of France. 
But they did not become proficient 
in the other arts ; in their scant^^ 
conventional sculpture, for instance, 
figure- work is generally absent, and 
when it occurs is merely barbarous. 

A typical instance of the ruin which 
the Normans made and repaired was 
the Abbey of Jumieges. It is now 
once more a ruin, for the abbey was 


destroyed by the inhabitants themselves 
and used as a qparry during the early 
part of the nineteenth century, after its 
suppression in 1793. But before •the 
Northmen came, it had been a large 
community containing, it is said, nine 
hundred monks. Duke Rollo's son, 
William Longsword, found the number 
reduced to two ; and at the request of 
these miserable survivors, set about 
rebuilding the monastery, where to-day 
the oldest remaining fragment still 
bears testimony to his good offices. 

Thenceforward Jumieges became a 
great spiritual centre for the Normans 
and it was Robert, Abbot of Jumieges, 
who formed part of that peaceful 
conquest of England that was taking 
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UNDER AN ARCHWAY OF MONT ST. MICHEUS AGE-OLD ABBEY 

Moat St. Michel is world-famed for Its picturesque beauty. Clinging to a granite rock rising 
steeply to 160 feet above the sands in the blue bay of St. Michel (see page 2992), the small village 
is connected with the mainland by a raised causeway. The rock is crowned by a Benedictine 
Abbey, founded in 708, once a noted centre of learning and place of pilgrimage 
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place before William the Conqueror 
invaded its shores. Robert was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury by King 
Edyard the Confessor ; but the people 
of London, furious against the foreigners 
with whom the king surrounded him- 
‘ self, drove Robert out, and he returned 
to Jumi^ges. 

Restoration of Decayed Abbeys 

The Normans after their conversion 
were indeed great supporters of the 
monasteries, whose civilizing influence 
was needed at a time when France, 
like England, was backward enough, 
and Normandy the most backward part 
of France. 

Foreigners were invited to come over 
and restore decayed abbeys, as was 
William the Lombard, who came to 
Fecamp, and was also put in charge 
of the ancient monastery at Mont St. 
Michel. More famous were Lanfranc 
from Pavia and Anselm from Aosta in 
Piedmont, who were both friars of the 
^eat monastry at Bee, though there is 
little left now to sec there, and both be- 
came Archbishops of Canterbury. They 
also were both contemporaries of William 
the Conqueror ; and it was William who 
was present when the great new abbey 
church at Jumidges, which still survives 
in parts, was consecrated in 1065, the 
year before the battle of Hastings. 

Birthplace of William the Conqueror 

No doubt it is William the Conqueror 
who has left the deepest impression on 
Normandy, at all events to English 
minds, especially in the picturesque town 
of Falaise, where he was born, a bastard 
son of Robert the Devil ; at Bayeux, 
where the famous tapestry depicts his 
conquest of England ; at Caen where he 
was buried, and where stand those two 
great monuments of Norman architec- 
ture, the Abbaye-aux-Hommes and the 
Abba3^-aux-Dames. "The Conqueror 
and his queen, Matilda of Flanders, 
b^t them because they had married 
within the forbidden though remote 
limits of consanguinity approved of by 
the contemporary Pope, 
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Normandy is indeed notable to the 
student of architecture for its many 
churches and castles in that branch of 
Romanesque which, in Norn^dy and 
England, we call Norman, expecially the 
castles of Arques, Les Andelys, Gisors, 
and the churches at Bernay. Domfront, 
and Caudebec and the chapel of Mont 
St. Michel, the most perfect example 
of them all. 

^ The Norman architecture of Nor- 
mandy is less varied than that of 
England, but it is earlier, and has a 
sturdy, ponderous simplicity which is 
characteristic of the rough fighting-men 
who built i t . Still finer are the examples 
of that later architecture, the beginning, 
culmination and flamboyant end of 
Gothic, in the invention of which France 
took the lead. In France, Gothic 
architecture is not divided as in England 
into Early Geometrical and Flowing 
Decorated and Perpendicular, but ihto 
three clearly marked styles, separated by 
an almost complete gap in the fourteenth ^ 
century, when there was no chance for 
building during the miseries of the 
Hundred Years' War with England. 

Examples of Norman Gothic 

The first style, the Transitional, is 
more markedly Gothic than the slower • 
transition from Romanesque in England : 
it is nobly illustrated in Bayeux cath- 
edral, S. Pierre at Lisieux, S. Evroult at 
Mortain, and Fecamp. This style and the 
next, the complete Gothic, have definite 
Normandy characteristics in this part of 
France, and indeed have often more 
kinship with English than other French 
architecture. There are fine examples 
of the pure, developed .Gothic — the 
famous Thirteenth Century Gothic of 
France— at Evreux and Coutances 
cathedrals, at Lemviers, S. Pierre at 
Caen, and £u. Normandy also possesi^ 
one rare and splendid example of the. 
melancholy fourteenth century in S. 
Ouen at Rouen, which was built during 
the English occupation* Rouen indeed 
reminds us how the English first lost 
Normandy, with much dse, and then 
held it again till Joan of Arc drove out 
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Normandy. Over the roofs of the houses by the market-place rises 
the incongruous iron spire of Rouen's wonderful cathedral 
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Normandy. From Falaise castle Robert the Devil spied Arietta, 
the tanner s daughter, by whom he begot William the Conqueror 
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Nohmandy. Tht'sc timbcrrd hauscs, scarred and battered by the 
passing years, are by the Pont de Caen in Candeber-en-Canx 
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Normandy. Risiftg oaf of th*: sea-bed. the Bcjo'di* ti>u .Ibbey ubv)i (be graaife rork ' / rif, Mirhef appear, 

be some fairy fantasy t/oan t f,, ffn i^ tald '*( r-afiiy tiv the rai^i'^t ^fjn.o reay 
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the invaders, only to die a martyr for 
her country in the market plajp e of Rouen 
in 1431. 

The Tour Jeanne D’Arc, where she 
was interrogated, still stands : she was 
killed by French even more than by 
English hands, for indeed there was no 
France as yet — nationalism had not yet 
arisen to weld Burgundy, Normandy and 
Brittany into one France, and to make 
it unthinkable that a Bishop of Beauvais 
should again combine with Burgundy 
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examples of this than are to be found 
in the charming little riverside town of 
Caudebec, at Saint-L6, Arques and the 
church of S. Maclou at Rouen. In 
Rouen also is the splendid if over- 
elaborate Palais de Justice ; the magni- 
ficent cathedral also owes part of its 
glory to Flamboyant architecture, 
though the main part of it belongs to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
the lofty iron spire was built after the 
Franco-Prussian War. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF NORMANDY 

Formerly the capital of Normandy, now that of the department of Seine- Infericurc, Ronen stands 
on the Seine, 54 miles by rail enst of Havre. The right bank, where lies the main part of the 
ritv, has excellent (juays,' the total tonnage entered and cleared here in 1923 being over 4,000,000. 
The central structure is Rouen’s proud minster, one of the finest Gothic buildings in Normandy 


and the University of Paris to kill a 
saviour of France. England had been 
the first part of Europe to become a 
nation in the modern sense ; and it is 
in some part due to Joan of Arc that 
France was the next country to grow 
out of feudalism into nationhood. 

When France had recovered in the 
fifteenth century, she developed a 
beautiful but unstable architecture of her 
own, based upon the Flowing Decorated 
of England, which is aptly called Flam- 
boyant. There are no more delightful 


Normandy also possesses many exam- 
ples of the quaint Early French Re- 
naissance in many old merchants* 
houses, and in the later additions to 
churches like those at Itvreux and Gisors, 
and in S. Jacques at Lisieux and S. Remi 
at Dieppe. The granite churches of 
south Normandy, such as Granville and 
Vire, have a remarkable character of 
their own, and owe part of their peculiar 
grandeur to the hard stone of the district. 
Mont St. Michel, abbey and fortress 
combined, a grand pile of scientific and 
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OLD BUILDING OF ROUEN RIFE WITH MELLOW MEMORIES 

The beautiful city of Rouen contains many architectural treasures ol the Middle Ages^ although 
modern construction is responsible for several spacious streets in the city's older quarters, which, 
however, do not detract from the general picturesque aspect. In this small house, behind Rouen 
cathedral, Joan of Arc Is said to have lived pending the trial which resulted in her nery mart>tdom 
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QARVEO AND GABLED BEAUTY OF MEDIEVAL LISIEUX 

Li^ux, an interesting town of Normandy, Ues in the department of Calvados some 40 miles from 
Rouem Much of it came into existence during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and many streets 
still treasure their quaint medieval structures. Here, on the right of the Rue aux F^vres, facing 
some half-titobered dwellings, is the House of Francois Premier, or the Manoir de la Salamandre 




These beautiful towers surmount the west facade of S. Etienne, church of the Abbaye-aux-Hommes 
at Caen* Founded by William I. in 1066, at the same time that the church of the >Vbbaye-aux*Daraes 
was founded by his wife Matilda, it is distinguished by its simplicity and contains the tomb where 
once the body of the Conqueror rested. The Lyc6e Malherbe now occupies the Abbaye-aux-Horomes 


% 
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AN OLD CURIOSITY SHOP THAT SLUMBERS IN FALAISE 

It was in Falaise that Robert le Diable had his castle and froln one of the windows saw, as in the 
story of David and Bathsheba, a fair maid washing. She was one Arietta, daughter to a tanner of 
the town, and subsequently bore him a son who was to become famous as William the Conqueror. 
Qld Falaise is essentially a place of the past like the goods in this aged shop 
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beautiful building on its rocky island, provincial capital, then a possession of 
soars out of the bay where the tide rushes the Carolingian kings, and then the 
over an area of a hundred and eighty headquarters of tlie Northmen, being 
square miles and rises to a height of very well situated for them on the river 
forty-eight feet. St. Michel au peril route to Paris. After that it became the 
de la mer " has been not unjustly called capital of the new duchy; then it 
one of the wonders of tlie world. united witk England, under the Norman 

Normandy is also rich in picturesque and Angevin kings, then was French 
“ chateaux '' and old farm liouses. again, then an English centre in 1449. 
Although it possesses few picture gal- Rouen, with Arqiies and Ivry, were 
leries, it has a few museums of great prominent again in the wars of religion, 
interest, notably at Rouen. Its churches though Henry of Navarre, in spite of 
possess a very large amount of stained his victories at the two latter places, 
glass, as at Evreux, and cspeci^dly of failed to take the capital. At the 
the late glass which was made in the Massacre of S. Bartholomew five hundred 
sixteenth century, as at Conches, Protestants were slaughtered in Rouen. 
Caudebec, Pont-Audemer and Rouen. Her history in modern times has been 

There is very little of this Renaissance merged in that of France, and in 1790 

glass in England, audit is generally over- Normandy ceased to have a separate 
looked by specialists on the subject ; political existence, 
but it is very charming in its vivid. The Prussians entered Rouen in 1870 ; 
pictorial way, and we must remember but Normandy escaped molestation 
that glass painting took the place of during the Great War, when Rouen be- 
fresco after the twelfth century in the came the chief base of France’s British 
north and west of Europe. allies. After 1914 Rouen became almost 

Rouen, now. a great manufacturing English again for a while, and it will 
town stretching round such of the old always be one of the first places on the 
city as has not been destroyed by Continent that English folk visit, 
restoration and the ugly new streets of P'or Normandy is near to the English 
the nineteenth century, is itself an epi- historically as well as geographically, 
tome of French history. It was first the and dear to them for its kindred people, 
centre of the early missionaries among as well as for its lovely old towns, its 
the wild tribes of Gaul, then a Roman noble buildings and romantic coasts. 

NORMANDY: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

Natural Division, Mainly the seaward and cheese, while it grows some wheat, 

section of the Paris basin, with structural though less than north-east France. In 

and other similarities to the south of manufactures not so progressive nor so 

England. In the west adjoining Brittany vigorous as the north-east, it makes 

the granitic arejus are part of the old cottons, woollens, carpets, velvets among 

Armorica. (Cf. Brittany.) Itast of the textiles, and mines iron ore. 

Seine is the country of the downs, similar Outlook, Fundamentally a frontier area, 
to north-east France, Kent and Sussex. a historic march or margin, in its history 

Climate and Vegetation. Resembling Normandy betrays its situation as a 

l^>rittany in its oceanic climate, Nor- region of change — the limit of France*was 

rnandy is not so rainy nor so warm in now to the south, now to the north, 

winter. (Cf. the Hampshire climate.) The Geographically, a passage-way in both^ 

bocage in the west is mixed wood -land and directions : from the Channel men and 

grass-land. (Cf. Devon.) The clay vales goods sought the heart of the Paris basin ; 

further east are arable land with trees in from the east come waves of industrialism 

spinneys and along the streams (cf. w^ch spend their force in Normandy ere 

Oxfordshire), and the downs are bare they break on the dour, granitic, inert 

gra.ss-lands lacking water (cf. Sussex). and ancient Brittany. Consequently 

Normandy is north of the vine area and is neither farming nor industry definitely 

in the cider country: gives cohesion to the region, and while 

Products, In agriculture mdre highly historic and racial ties maintain its unity, 

organized and developed than Brittany, Normandy will depend more and more 

it markets apples, cider, cattle, butter upon the central soul of France, Paris. 
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Wild Grandeur of Fjeld & Fjord 

by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy 

Author of " The Norse Discoverers of America 


A SUPERFICIAL glance at the map 
is apt to lead to the conclusion 
that Norway is an arbitrary sub- 
division of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
There is, in fact, no clear-cut line 
separating Norway from Sweden, 
nothing analogous to the Pyrenean 
boundary between h'rance and Spain 
or the river frontiers which to a large 
extent define the limits of such a 
country, say, as Rumania. 

Throughout the greater part of the 
nineteenth c^jntury, indeed, tliis super- 
ficial view found a practical expression 
in the union of the two kingdoms under 
a common sovereign, but the experiment 
led only to constant and increasing 
friction, culminating in the sepiaration 
of 1905 ; and, as a matter of history, 
the connexion with a country geo- 
graphically quite distinct — Denmark — 
proved far more harmonious and 
durable. For the fact is that such a 
cursory glance at the map is more than 
ordinarily misleading ; apart altogether 
from political and historical considera- 
tions which are in themselves suffici- 
ently formidable obstacles to union 
between Norway and Sweden, there 
exists actually a geographical frontier 
between the two countries all the more 
impassable because its ^)rcadth every- 
where is too great to be delineated by a 
single line on a map. 

f Habitation Driven to the Coast 

The greater part of Norway consists 
of an elevated, barren and uninhabited 
plateau, descending gradually towards 
the east, while on the west it falls almost 
precipitously to the sea, so that human 
habitation is restricted, broadly speak- 
ing, to the coast and to the deep, 
enclosed valleys by which this high 


tableland is intersected. This is especi- 
ally true of the west, but even in the 
east, where the slopes are more gentle, 
the inhabited districts tend to follow the 
courses of numerous rivers, practically 
none of which cross the frontier, inclining 
rather to converge on Christianiafjord 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
Christiania, now called Oslo. 

Severance from Sweden 

Stony “ fjeld ” or dense forest, there- 
fore, parts the inhabitants of Norway 
from those of Sweden, and even at the 
present day there are but few points of 
communication. The historical develop- 
ment of the two countries has conformed 
to the geographical conditions ; alike 
during the early period of independence 
down to 1319 and during the later 
union with Denmark from 1397, Norway 
has looked west across the ocean which 
was the one common meeting-place for 
her scattered inhabitants, while Sweden 
has faced eashvards, towards the land- 
locked waters of the Baltic and the 
countries of north-eastern Europe which 
abut upon its farther shore. 

The boundary with Sweden continues 
from south to north for more than a 
thousand miles, after which Norway 
marches with Finland for rather more 
than half that distance. Otherwise the 
country is bounded entirely by sea, the 
Arctic Oceajn to the north, the Nor.th 
Sea and the Atlantic on the west and the 
Skagerrak to the south. The country 
stretches far into the Arctic zone, beyond 
the 71st parallel of latitude, but the 
area lying to the north of Trondhjem is 
a comparatively narrow coastal strip, 
the width in some places being no more 
than ten miles until Finmark in the 
extreme north is reached. 
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THE TORTUOUS, SEA-BITTEN COAST-LINE OF NORWAY 


South of Trondlijem, the Norwegian husbanded forests in tlie lower regions, 

territory swells out into a roughly oval restrict the area available for human 

form, giving to the map ot the whole habitation within comparatively narrow 

kingdom something of the appearance limits even here. 

of a tadpole with an unusually long tail. To the north of R(‘)ros the plateau 
In the head, as seems proper, the most begins to fall towards the lower level of 
advanced development and the bulk of Trdndelagen, the district bordering on 

the population are to be found. Yet, the Trondhjemfjord, which cuts the 

for reasons already suggested, the elevated tableland into two main 

population, as compared with the size divisions, the northern and the southern, 

of the country, is extremely small. This dip in the chain contains an 

Lofty mountain wastes, and carefully important forest area, while it also 
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provides one of the few convenient routes 
over the border into Sweden. 

The mountain system of Norway is 
therefore divided into two halves, which 
may be considered separately. The 
northern division is more of a range and 
less of a plateau than the southern ; the 
greatest heights follow for the most part 
the line of the Swedish fiontier, forming 
a chain to which the name Kjolen (the 
Keel) is more or less appropriate. Yet 
high fjeld. here as in the south, extends 
in most places to the western coast, and 
one of the largest continuous glacier 
fields in Norway, Svartisen, occupying 
an area of more than 200 square mile.s, 
lies ludween the Saltfjord and the 
Kanfjord about the Arctic circle. 
Similarly, the highest point in northern 
Norway, Jaeggevarre (6,283 feet), stands 
on a pieninsiila between the L3mgsfjord 
and the Ulfsfjord. 

Tlie fjeld to tht‘ south of the Tronde- 
lagen depression may be divided into 


several mountain groups. On the north- 
east side of Gudbrandsdalen are the 
Dovrefjeld and the Rondanefjeld, the 
highest points of each respectively being 
Snehaetta (7,550 feet) and Rundvas- 
h()gda (6,890 feet) ; but the highest 
peaks in Norway are to be found on 
the other side of Gudbrandsdalen, in 
the area bounded on the ru.rth by the 
Nordfjord and the river Otta and on 
the south by the vSognefjord and the 
river Vinstra. 

Between the two fjords is the Joste- 
dais Brae, wl io.se perpetual snow-field and 
glacier is the largest in Jiiirope, while 
between th(‘ rivers lies Jotunfjeld, with 
two peaks, Glit tertind and Galdhoi)iggcn, 
over 8,000 feet in height. I^^re, too, 
arc the well-known Skagastolstindernc, 
the highest of which exceeds 7,900 fe^^t. 
Still farther south, to the east of the 
Hardangerfjord, lies anotla^r great ice- 
cap, the Folgefonn, and farther inland 
the wide plateau of the Hardanger 
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LADDERS FOR CATCHING SALMON AT BALHOLM ON SOGNEFJORD 

Balholm is maguificeiitly situated on the Sognefjord to the south of tlie mouth of the Essefjord. 
The fjords are well-known for the salmon fishing which is to be had in their waters. The local 
fishermen mount the somewhat unstable-looking ladders and cast their nets from the small platform 
at the top. In the grandeur of its mountains and glaciers the Sognefjord rivals the Hardanger 
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Vidda. It has been reckoned that over 
2,000 square miles of llic country are 
covered wjth perpetual snow and ice. 

This, however, is but an insignificant 
remnant of the '' inland ict? with 
which Norway in a prehistoric era must 
have been covered. For practically all 
the characteristic physical f<‘atures of 
th(j country are due to the action of ice. 
(ilaciers which melttd and disappeared 
countless ages ago carv(‘d and moulded 
the rocky surface into the Norway of 
history and of the pr(‘sent day. The 
coast, for ('xample ; if nature has been 
stinting in her pro^Tsion of habitable 
territory in th(‘ inferior, she has been 
corrc'spondingly lavish here. 

Enormous Length of Coast-line 

Along a coast measuring but some 
2,000 miles if indentations are ignored, 
inlets so numerous and deep have been 
cut into the land that the actual shore- 
line, straighteiK'd out, would reach lialf- 
way round the world. Many of these 
fjords arc so long and narrow as to 
resemble, with th(‘ir tributary branches, 
great rivers ralhtr than inlets of the sea. 

The longest, Sognefjord, is more than 
100 miles in length. The important 
Trondhjcmfjord is about 8o, though 
its breadth and the lowness of the 
surrounding countr}^ make it inferior to 
many shorter fjords in grandeur and 
pictur(‘squeness. For these qualities the 
llardangerfjord, about 70 miles long, is 
perhaps the most C(debrated, though 
it has formidable rivals in Storfjord and 
Nordfjord, and even the mere 30 miles 
of the Tingvokl or Simdalsfjord brings 
the traveller into scenery not easily 
surpassed. 

Where the Sea Ploughs Deep 

For the characteristic of all these 
western fiords is that they have been 
ploughed deep into the very heart of 
the mountainous plateau, so that the 
rock wall rises sheer from sea-level to 
snow-line, giving an impression of 
stupendous height which the loftier 
peaks of other countries may be felt 
to lack, observed as they usually are 


from points which in themselves are of 
considerable altitude. 

As the coast is approached from the 
interior, the same agency which created 
the fjords is found to have cut such a 
netw'ork of channels that islands have 
b(m se]->araled from the mainland and 
from one anotluT. Practically the whole 
of llie coast -line, from Slaviinger north- 
wards, is sheltered by an aiThij)elag() 
of this description, known as the 
Skjaergaard. 

It would often be imj^ossible for a 
straiig('r, cruising in this n'gion, to 
obstTVC* wheiher he was bc'lween islands 
or in the nunilh of a fjord. In one 
cas(‘, indeed, the iiaiiK^ “ fjord ” is 
ap})lied to what, in strictness should be 
termed a strait. This is the Vestfjord, 
whichscpai ates the lofty Lofoden islands 
from the mainland. The majority of the 
rocks and inlands of tli(* Skjaergaard arc 
.small, though esjvciaJJy in the north 
.some attain to a considerable size. Off 
the coast to the south of Trondlijcni, 
Hitteren, toted for its red deer, is the 
largest with an area of about 2 j 8 square 
miles. 

Heritage of the Ice A}{e 

The ire age has also given to tlte 
valleys of Norway their typical 1 ; form, 
wdtli more' or less vertical .sides and fiat 
bottom. Tht‘ debris carried down hy 
the vanished glaciers has for the most 
part been lransj)orted to a great di.s- 
tance ; quantities of such inattTial 
originally Scandinavian have ])e(‘n found 
in the plains of Eur()p(', wdiile a large 
part is at the bottom of the North vSea. 
But on both sides of Chrislianiafjord, 
and still more noticeably in the low-lying 
districts of Lister and Jilderan in the 
south, the soil is largely composed of an 
ancient moraine. 

More commonly the deposits of the 
latest ice age, together with stream- 
borne alluvium more recent still, after 
being originally covered by the sea have 
reappeared, owing to the rising of the 
land, in the form of flat-topped terraces, 
generally of unusual fertility. In fact, 
the ancient shore-line, running some 
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GRANDEUR OF A ROCK-HEWN ROAD NEAR THE NORANGSFJORD 

The Noraiigsfjord is an arm of the Jdrundfjord which it much resembles in its Alpine beauty, being 
flanked by imposing mouti tains, some of which are strikingly bold and jagged and streaked with 
snow and glaciers near their summits. The photograph eloquently illustrates the dilhculties of the 
roadmaker in Norway, where it is frequently necessary to blast the steep roc ks 
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CARCASES OF WHALES AT A NORWEGIAN WHALING STATION 

The Norw'egiaii waters contain several kinds of finner whales, includins? the humpback, the white 
whale and ^Tampus. Tin; principal whaling grounds am now located in the Atlantic ; whaling in 
the waters off the Norwegian coast havdiig been prohibited in 1903 consequent ujpon the complaint 
of the fishenntni tliat it injured the cod-fisheries. Tdnsberg and Larvik arc the chief ports 



8. J. Beokett 


WILD NAERO VALLEY AND THE ZIGZAG ROAD FROM 8TALHEIM 

Stalhcim stands on a great cliff which terminates the narrow Naerd valley. On the left in the photo- 
graph towers the huge sugar-loaf of Jordalsnut and on the right arc the precipitous grey cliffs of the 
Kaldafjeld and Aaxeln. .The steep sides of the valley have been deeply scarred by the avalanches 
which crash down them in the early summer. From the cliff the houses below seem mere toys 
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S. J. Bccfcetl 


AALESUND ON THE. TWO ROCKY ISLANDS OF NORVO AND ASPO 

Aalesuud lies on two small islands on the outer fringe of the Skjaergaard and is the commercial centre 
of the Slorfjord district and of the lishcries of the wesU^rll “ banks.*' The two parts of the town are 
connected by a bridge and since the fire in loo^, which destroyed p>ractically every building, the whole 
town has been rebuilt in brick and stone — a very uucointnon thiug in Norway 



* • S. J. Buckotl 

FACING THE FROZEN MAJESTY OF A NORWEGIAN ICE-FIELD 

lostedalsbrae, lying north of Sognefjord, is great snow-field, the summit of wliich is about 6,795 feet, 
its vast ice-cap, the largest glacier in Europe, covers an area of 330 square miles and from it many 
glaciers descend to within 150 to 200 feet of sea-level. One of them, the Kjendalsbrac, is seen above 
with the glacier stream emerging from a magnificent vault of ice 
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650 feet above the present sea-level, 
includes a large proportion of the culti- 
vable area of the country. 

The lower parts of the western valleys 
are therefore extensions of the fjords 
from which the sea has receded. The 
scenery, accordingly, has the same 
grand characteristics ; only the floor 
has changed from water to land. Down 
the centre, however, nin fine, swirling 
rivers with deep pools and rocky rapids, 
to the banks of which Englishmen have 
long since made a habit of resorting 
in summer for the salmon-fisliing. 

Waterfalls a National Trust 

In length, naturally, the western 
rivers cannot comj>are with those lying 
on the opposite side of the main water- 
shed, but they make up for this in 
picturesquen(\ss and sporting qualities. 
This part of the country is also rich 
in beautiful waterfalls, at least one of 
which, the Skj egged alsf os in the Har- 
danger district, has been permanently 
preserved by the Norwegian Tourist 
Association from profanation by in- 
dustrial development. 

The longest river of the west is 
the well-known Namsen, which measures 
nearly 120 miles. Salmon-fishing, how- 
ever, stops about 40 miles from the 
mouth, below the wide and beautiful 
Fiskemfos, which the fish are unable 
to pass. In the extreme north are two 
considerable rivers, the Tana (186 miles), 
which for the greater part of its length 
forms the frontier with Finland, and 
the Alten (no miles). 

Salmon-fishing on the Rivers 

In the region which lies between 
these rivers and the Namsen, the 
Vefsen is the most celebrated salmon 
river. In the Trondhjem area, the Gula 
and Orkla are the most important. 
South of this it would perhaps be in- 
vidious to discriminate between the 
many streams which have endeared 
themselves to the fisherman. 

But the largest rivers in Norway 
are those of the south-eastern basin, 
which empty themselves into Christ- 


ianiafjord. Chief of these is the 
Glommen, which rises near R5ros and 
debouches at Frederikstad after a course 
of nearly 400 miles. The railway from 
Trondhjem southwards, after ascending 
Guldalen, follows the line of this river 
closely throughout the greater part of 
the route. 

Another natural highway is formed 
by its tributaIy^ the Laagcn, called at 
its point of junction Vormcn, which 
rises in the Lesjeskogens Vand in 
Gudbrandsdalen, and flows thenc(‘ 
through the Mjosen lake.. This river 
has the peculiarity that it shares its 
source with the Rauma, which runs 
in tlie opposite direction into i^he 
Romsdalsfjord, so that there is really 
continuous water from sea to sea. The 
tendency of all the rivers of this .system , 
to keep within the Norwegian frontier 
has already been menlioned; the only 
important exception is the Klara, which 
rises near the boundary in the Faomund 
lake and deserts the country for Sweden. 

Lakes Excavated by the Ice 

The whole of Norw^iy, highland and 
lowland, is plentifully sprinkled with 
lakes, which account for 3.8 per cent, 
of the total area. These also arc the 
result of glaciation, most of them having 
been excavated by the moving ice-cap, 
while those in the southern lowlands, 
such as Mjosen, have been dammed by 
moraine dej)osits. Most of them are 
extremely deep. 

The emphasis hitherto laid on the 
part played by ice has perhaps given 
too cold a 4pne to the picture. It is 
true that Norway is an extremely 
northerly land. The south point is^ 
about on a level with Brora in Suther- 
land, while Christiania (Oslo) lies ap- 
proximately in the same latitude as 
Petrograd, the south of Greenland, the 
north of Labrador and the southern 
boundary of the Yukon. It might, 
therefore, be supposed that the country 
generally would suffer from a somewhat 
arctic climate. 

Yet, owing to the influence of warm 
Atlantic currents and the breezes which 
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alk -'- tink . In this I'illnj^i of Transjorda}iin the shepherd is Icadiiv^ his ouio^lefl fifnl nf shrep nnd hlack 
onats dozen the shaded street, while a diniinuiii'c nrehin nrgts tin Un^^^ards oti from hthiiid 



Palkstine. 
Caesarea to 


DoiialJ Mcl^ish 

Jczzar Pasha brought columns from the ruins at 
ornament this mosque which bears his name at Acre 
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blow over them, the temperature of 
Norway is remarkably high and still 
more noticeably ev^. Naturally, in a 
country stretching over more than 
thirteen degrees of latitude — a differ- 
ence greater than that between Copen-, 
hagen and Florence — a generalisation 
cannot express the whole truth. 

There is a difference of about ii° F. 
in the mean annual temperature of the 
extreme north and the extreme south 
along the coast, but elevation and dis- 
tance from the sea exercise almost more 
influence than latitude. Thus, Karas- 
jok is nearly 7®F. colder than Vardo, 
though it lies considerably to the south 
of the latter spot. The western, coast 
between Lindesnes and Trondhjem en- 
joys a mean annual tempera fare of 
about 45®, or within 5® of that of Paris, 
but at R 5 ros, which is situated in the 
interior at a height of rather more 
than 2,000 feet, it is no more than 31®. 

Ice-free Harbours in the North 

Contrasts between winter and summer 
temperatures are most strongly marked 
in the interior. Indeed along the outer 
points of the coast in the south-western 
districts the average winter tempera- 
^ ture for the whole day is usually above 
freezing point. Harbours right up to 
the Finnish boundary in the far north 
are fr^of ice throughout the year, 
though TOe inner reaches of many of the 
fjords are frozen, as the temperature 
grows rapidly lower after leaving the 
open sea. The highest* recorded tem- 
perature at Bergen in summer is about 
89® F., the lowest in winter 5®. On the 
other hand, the variation between 
winter and summer is much greater in the 
interior. And the winter is a long one. ^ 

The west coast and the inland dis- 
tricts «how the same difference of 
character in respect to rainfall, with 
which on the higher levels of the 
plateau mow must be included. The 
wettest points are within the outer 
coast-lhie, but occur where the moisture- 
ladeh atmt^here from the sea comes in 
c<mtact with^^t^^ mountains. B^en 
has;\a,\;':>|d);rop^ the, worst,,. 
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spot is rather to the north of it. where 
the rainfall is probably more than 100 
inches annually. 

A line joining the heads ^of the fjords 
from the Lofoden islands southwards 
represents roughly the landward limit 
of an annual fall in excess of 40 inches 
throughout ; between this and the 
outer coast, from Stad to Stavanger, is a 
belt where the amount of rain is at least 
double. On the other hand, over the 
dryest parts of the interior, the Dovre- 
fjeld and Finmark, the rainfall is less 
• than 20 inches, and in places it is- as 
low as 12 inches. 

Forestry and Al^tiide 

The natural products of the country 
are pretty much what might be expected 
from the conditions described. The 
chief vegetable wealth of Norway is in 
timber, pine and spruce, which is 
marked for cutting in the autumn, 
felled under careful legal restrictions in 
the winter and floated down the 
numer<fus rivers in the spring. These 
conifers fill most of the uncleared land 
up to some 2,500 feet, spruce pre- 
dominating in the east and pine or 
Scotch fir in the west. 

In the lower levels there is some 
admixture of deciduous trees, but, 
except perhaps in the extreme south, 
these, are of little importance, only 
birch, aspen and rowan being at all 
prevalent. The birch persists for about 
another 1,000 feet above the coniferous 
forest and provides the necessary fuel for 
the ** saeters ** or moimtain dairies in the 
upland pastures. Above this again is 
found scrub of dwarf birch and willow, 
with juniper bushes, after which the 
‘ barrens of the high fjeld are reached. 

Reindeer's Bxidvous Food 

Here, except where grass exists too 
far from fuel to be utilised as saeter 
pasture, there is little visible vegetation 
beyond reindeer-moss (a lichen), and 
the renblbmst or mountain ranunculus, 
but such as it is it is sufficient to nourish 
wild reindeer in southern Norway, and 
|he tame herds of the Lapps in the 
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north. Tame deer have also been 
introduced into many portions of the 
southern high fjeld, where they tend to 
oust their wild brethren from the 
choicer feeding-grounds. 

Woods Rich !n Berries 

Close coniferous woods do not en- 
courage much minor plant life, but 
beneath its trees and on the lower 
slopes of the open hillsides Norway is 
rich in berries. In the numerous 
marshes grows the much-prized multe- 
baer or cloudberry, which the natives 
convert into a preserve, though it is 
much more palatable when eaten raw. 
Next to this in importance comes 
the red tyttebaer, frequently mistrans- 
lated cranberry (Vaccinium*vitis idaea), 
which is made into a jam to be eaten 
with meat. Besides these the bilberry 
and crowberry are ubiquitous, and the 
wild strawberry may frequently be 
found in the woods. 

Of the wild fauna of the forest, the 
huge elk is the most important, though 
red deer exist on some parts of the main- 
land, as well as on Hitteren and other 
islands. The elk is well protected by 
the game laws, which allow but one to 
be shot annually on each scheduled 
estate, during a season which has now 
shrunk to ten days. Beasts of prey 
include the brown bear, the wolf, the 
lynx, the glutton or wolverine and 
the fox, but except the last all are 
becoming exceedingly rare. 

Strange Habits of the Lemming 

fur-bearing animals comprise the 
arctic fox and the marten. A few 
beapvers still exist in the south, but are 
strictly preserved and are therefore of 
no commercial importance. One of the 
most interesting of Norwegian animals 
is the lemming, a small vole with a pretty 
coat of buff, black and chestnut. These 
animals are seen periodically in countless 
swarms, ’ after which they disappear 
almost entirely for a number of years. 

Game birds comprise the caper- 
cailzie, blackgame, willow-grouse and 
ptarmigan (^ovrype and fjeldiype). 
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the woodcock and the hjerpe, though 
the last-named, if good to eat, scarcely 
deserves to be included in this category, 
since* its habit is to fly into the nearest 
tree. The other birds most in evidence 
are the hooded crow, the magpie, the 
granskjaere or Siberian jay, and the 
green woodpecker, with eagles, hawks 
and owls of various kinds. 

So much emphasis has hitherto been 
laid on the preponderance of wild 
nature, that it may be thought that 
agriculture and farming can play but 
an insignificant r 61 e. Judged by the 
area which it occupies, Norwegian 
farming seems indeed to be unimpowt? 
ant ; even if. we include the mountain* 
pastures the land available is but 10.5 
per cent, of the whole country. But 
from another point of view, that of 
the proportion of the population to 
which it affords a means of livelihood, 
farming in its various aspects assumes 
a very different complexion. Out of a 
total population of rather more than 2J 
millions, nearly a million live by the land. 

Numbers of Smallholdings 

It must of course be recognized that 
the average Norwegian farms are of 
small extent. More than 90 per cent, 
contain less than 25 acres of cultivable 
ground, and the farms of 250 acres 
or more number only 26 in the entire 
kingdom. The larger farms are all 
situated in the eastern part of the 
country, particularly Hedemark. 

The grains chiefly cultivated are oats 
and barley, or a mixture of the two. 
Rye is also largely grown. The pro- 
duction of wheat is comparatively very 
small and is mostly confined to favour- 
able districts in the south-east. Barley 
is grown up to the 70th degree of lati- 
tude, and rye nearly as far north, but 
in these regions the cultivable area is 
small and confined to the neighbour- 
hood of the coast. 

The principal root-crop is potatoes, 
which can be grown right up to the 
extreme north. In the south most 
kinds of outdoor fruit, even apricots, 
may be grown> and appii^, |>eai::s 



R. jr. Beckett 

IN A WONDERLAND OF NATURE AT THE HEAD OF HARDANGERFJORD 

One of tlic loveliest of Norway’s lovely fjords is the Hardangerfjord, a deep, many-branched inlet 
opening south of Bergen and extending in a north-easterly direction to Ulvik. At the head of the placid 
Ulvikfjord clusters of hamlets and farms collectively known as Ulvik — Brakenaes, with its church, 
being the chief group — arc snugly set on the softly undulating slopes of beautifully wooded hills 



8. Bookett 


THRIVING SEAPORT TOWN ON NORWAY»8 SOUTHERN SHORE 
Occupying a beautiful position on a square peninsula, Christiansand is one of the largest and most 
hnport^t Norwegian-- towns on the soutn coast. It is a port of call for many steamers and its excellent 
harbour bas fine <6cks and ship-building yards. Largely buUt of wood the town has suffered repeatedly 
'Qrm destru^ve fires^ and there is a growing tendency to eonstruct in less mfiammable material 
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cherries will ripen as far north as the 
64th parallel. The soil, in spite of 
its limited extent, is relatively very 
productive, partly from natural fertility 
and partly from the intensive cultiva- 
tion to which sub-division among 
numerous small proprietors gives rise. 
The 3’icld per acre is considerably higher 
than that of most European countries. 

Success of Cooperative Farms 

Before the Great War nearly 70 per cent, 
of the cultivated ground was used for the 
production of hay, but under conditions 
which stimulated food production more 
than half of the total area was devoted 
to corn and roots. This, however, is 
abnormal. Norwegian farming, in or- 
dinary times, is mainly concerned with 
livestock and the dairy, the crops being 
largely utilised as fodder. During the 
summer the herds are taken to the high 
tributary valleys, where they are 
watched and tended from saeters. The 
establishment of cooperative creameries 
has been widespread and extremely 
successful ; the same principle has also 
been to some extent applied to the 
collection and sale of eggs. 

The oldest mining industry in Norway 
is that connected with iron ore, which 
can be traced back definitely to 1543. 
In the seventeenth century there was 
a great development of ironworks. 
The geological formations of Norway 
belong, however, to f)eriods antecedent 
to the carboniferous, and, except for 
the island of Ando in the Vesteraalen 
group where coal has been discovered 
but not yet properly exploited, the 
country is entirely destitute of this 
mineral, and had in former times to 
depend on wood for smelting. 

Water Power for an Old Industry 

Consequently most of the old iron- 
works were closed down during the 
nineteenth century, though a few con- 
tinue to produce a considerable output. 
It is hoped that with the perfecting 
of the process of electrical smelting, for 
which the vast water-power of the 
country renders it particularly suited, 


this part of Norway's mineral wealth may 
see a return to its former importance. 

Next in antiquity after the ironworks 
come the Kongsberg silver-mines, owned 
and worked by the state. The copper- 
mines at R6ros date from 1644, and 
since that time there has been a con- 
siderable aniount of mining, both for 
the metal and for its pyrites, in various 
parts of Norway. Sulitelma, on the 
Swedish frontier, near latitude 67®, is 
one of the principal copper-mines. 
Nickel and molybdenite arc also found 
in the country in quantities which make 
mining operations remunerative under 
favourable conditions. Apart from 
metals, there is a considerable export 
of the granite of which much of the 
archaean formation of Norway consists. 

Wealth that Comes from the Sea 

Blit it is to the coast, where so large a 
proportion of the population lives, that 
we must look for the principal sources of 
wealth. During the Great War Norwegian 
shipping was of immense assistance to 
the Allies and realized enormous profits, 
which have since, liowever, been lost. 
But shipping is and will continue to be 
a cardinal industry, and there are 
already signs of improvement. Before 
the War the Norwegian merchant fleet 
was surpassed only by those of Great 
Britain, Germany and the United States 
in net tonnage. 

The export of fish is also of the 
greatest importance. In the early days 
of prohibition legislation difficulties 
arose with Spain and Portugal, the chief 
importing countries, owing to the refusal 
of their wines ; these, were, however, 
removed by an amendment of the too 
drastic provisions of the law. 

From the interior the forests provide 
the principal exports, both in the form 
of timber and of .such manufactured 
commodities as cellulose, pulp, paper 
and matches. Farming on the other 
hand, though employing a large pro- 
portion of the population, does not 
produce enough to satisfy the home 
demand and cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as of international importance. 




S. J. Beckett 


UTILISING NORWAY’S NATURAL FORCES TO FEED MODERN SCIENCE 

Calcium carbide is made extensively in Norway where water-power is available for generating the 
electricity required for the furnaces. Much of the charm of Odda, a village beautifully situated at 
the southern extremity of the Sorfjord, has been marred by the appearance of large factories ; and 
here a neighbouring waterfall is seen enclosed and harnessed to supply the necessary electric power 

The full development and even the water-power for the generation of elec- 
appreciation of Norway’s industrial tricity. At present the inauguration of 

potentialities rests with the future, power schemes strikes an observer as 

Industrialism in Norway is a very new having progressed too fast, ahead of the 

thing, and its present aspects are not industrial purposes for which they may 
all of them encouraging. It has grown be utilised. The strained finances of 
out of, and depends upon, the ex- the country are at present insufficient 

ploitation of the country’s unrivalled to cope with so ambitious a development. 
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XTndorwood 

VRANGFOS SECTION OF A GIGANTIC STAIRCASE OF CANAL LOCKS 

The Bandak-Nordsjo Canal, constructed in 1889-92, follows the course of the Eids-Elv and is about 
10 miles in length. A steamer takes nearly tliree hours to ascend the 1 7 locks from Ulefos, the lowest, 
to Hogga, the uppermost lock. Six locks counteract the turbulent rapids of the Vrangfos, at the top 
of which is a huge granite dam and a small bridge connecting the banks 


while the deliberate policy of the con- 
cession laws has been to discourage 
foreign capital. 

But the vast possibilities of all that 
cheap and inexhaustible electric power 
involves are undoubtedly present ; in- 
deed, what may be described as the 
export of the power itself, by means of 
submarine cables, seems already within 
the ambit of practical politics. And the 
ease with which the power can be dis- 
tributed at a distance from its source 
holds some promise of a manufacturing 
future which need not be marred by the 
usual concomitants of suth a develop- 
ment — a huddled life in dingy urbs^ 


centres. With white coal,'' as the 
water-power is called, there need be no 

black country." 

Apart from works connected with the 
treatment of the timber and mineral 
products of the country, the most 
important industry at present is per- 
haps the electro-chemical, especially a 
process by which nitrates are produced 
by the use of the nitrogen in the atmo- 
sphere. These are of great value both as 
fertilisers and for the manufacture of 
explosives : during the Great War it is 
said that the French once depended for 
90 per cent, of their ammunition upon 
the nitrates of Norway. The centres of 


Undorwood 

HARBOUR AT BERGEN, THE SECOND LARGEST CITY IN NORWAY 

Bergen stands on a hilly peninsula in a deep bay. The town has a modern appearance, the quartern 
adjoining the harbour, which is enclosed by large warehouses, alone retaining something of their 
medieval aspect. The Gothic Mariae Kirke was erected in the twidfth century and used by the 
Hanseatic merchants for over three centuries, while Bergenhus was formerly a royal castle 

the electro-chemical industry, at Rjukan to drive in carioles between post 
and Notodden in Telemark, are rapidly stations (skyds-stationcr) arranged along 
developing into flourishing towns, ^and the route. Now, however, the Ford car 
there can be little doubt that the growth has invaded most of the principal 
of industry in the country will in time highways, and the railway system has 
considerably modify the usual rule that been considerably extended, 
towns are situated on the sea-coast. The first railway, Christiania to Eids- 

Communication by sea is naturally void, was opened in 1854 '> the 

well maintained, both between points south-east is thoroughly well supplied, 

on the coast and with foreign countries, and there is a choice of routes from the 

the fast service between Bergen and capital to Trondhjem, following the 

Newcastle being particularly worthy of Glommen and the Gula, or ascending 

mention. Land communications for Gudbrandsdalen, and taking the line 

the most part have developed more of the old Dovre road. The Gudbrands- 

slowly, and for long the most ordinary dalen line has also been completed down 

method of getting about the country was Romsdalen to the sea. The Bergen 
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railway, opened to Christiania in 
1909, is a remarkable tfsimiony to 
Norwegian engineering skill. 

North of Trondhjem, whieh is also 
connected with Sweden via Storhen. 
the continuous railway route goes no 
farther than Siinnan, on the shores of 
the Snaasen Vand, but its com|)letion 
to Namsos is in progress. In the far 
north, a line from Sweden traverses 
the country from Riksgraensen to Nar- 
vik, otherwise this region is destitute 
of rail communication. 

Electric traction has been introduced 
in various places, and owing to the 
cheapness of electric power in Norwa\^ 
there is much talk of a more or less 
general substitution of this method for 
steam. Though lagging behind most 
countries in railway develoi)ment, Nor- 
way was almost a pioneer in the use of 
the telephone, which has long been 
widely used, even in remote districts. 

A large proportion of the towns are 
situated on Christianiafjord, and along 
the coast belwet'n the capital and 
Christiansand. Christiania, described 
elsewhere, is by far the largest town ; 
on January i. 1925, it reverted to its 
ancient name of Oslo. 

Next in importance comes Bergen, 
which, with its immediate surroundings, 
accounts for nearly 100,000 of the 
population. This town, founded about 
1070, became of the greatest commercial 
importance in the fourteenth century, 
especially under the influence of the 


German Hanseatic League. Even at 
the present day, parts of Bergen have 
sonK'what foreign characteristics, and 
its dialect differs con.siderably from that 
of adjacont districts. But its superb 
situation is typically Norwegian. 

Trondhjem, the a'ncient capital, with 
between fifty and .sixty thousand 
inhabitants, boasts a fine old cathedral : 
Stavanger, a centre of the fish -canning 
industry, comes next in importance. 
North of Trondhjem, Tromso alone 
h^ls more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

Except in the largest towns, the build- 
ings are almost exclusively of wood ; 
indeed, these are eveiy where so numerous 
that destnictive fires are very common. 
For this reason it has become customary 
in the country districts to separate the 
houses, rather than to encourage villages. 
The older farms are decidedly .pic- 
lure.sque, with weather-browned timbers 
and roofs of natural turf resting on a 
foundation of birch-bark. 

Physically and mentally the Nor- 
wegians are an extremely fine race, the 
industry and versatility promoted by 
the nature of their surroundings render- 
ing them exceptionally desirable as 
colonists. They emigrate in large 
numbers, principally to the United 
States of America, where they unfortu- 
nately tend to lose many of their 
characteristics. But the unspoilt Nor- 
wegian commends himself to all, and 
especially to the Englishman, with 
whom he lias much in common. 


NO RIP' AY: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Plateau, the roots of 
ancient mountains, part of the ancient 
continent of Arctis or Atlantis. (Cf. the 
Scottish Highlands.) Ice-scored and 
glaciated with deep narrow glens, .some 
of which contain lakes, while others 
terminate in fjords. The skerry fence of 
islands provides thousands of miles of 
navigable water. 

Climate. An ice-free coast, in contrast 
with the pack-ice, always a barrier, off 
eastern Greenland. (Cf. Alaska.) Abnormal 
winter warmth. (Cf. Great Britain.) Sea- 
warmed temperatures and sea-caused 
rains, especially on the south-west coast. 

Vegetation, Tundra in the north on the 
fjeld. Coniferous forest on the lower slopes. 
Summer pasture^ above the tree-line. 


Products. Timber, pulp, etc. Cod from 
the Lofoden islands. (Cf. the Newfound- 
and Grand Banks.) Furs. Cattle and 
dairy produce. Iron ore, silver, copper. 
Ships and seamen. Electro - chemical 
products — e.g., nitrates, from water- 
power or “ white coal.” 

Outlook. Limited to a narrow coastal 
sill, and thus driven to .seafaring and emi- 
gration, the Norwegian has links of ancient 
origin with the rest of the world. His 
semi-monopolies of fish and wooden ships 
tend to become less valuable, and his 
supplies of water-power promise develop- 
ments along lines followea by Switzerland. 
He depends upon the world’s markets and 
the qiiantities he can take of the products 
of other lands. 
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Its Old Colleges & Famous Streets 

by Joseph Wells 

Warden of Wadhani College, Oxford ; author of ' Oxford and its Colleges ” 


T he traveller approaching Oxford 
by rail from London, and being 
yet about a mile from the station, 
sees the skyline across the meadows 
break out in towers and spires. But 
as he runs into the mean statign his 
expectations sink, and as he leaves the 
station, he feels himself altogether 
disappointed. For it must be confessed 
that the Oxford which is beautiful is 
separated from the station by half a 
mile of mean streets, and in all this 
region, though here and there may be 
seen a picturesque survival, there is 
nothing of interest except the venerable 
remains of Oxford Castle. 

The Norman Keep however, looks 
much the same as it must have looked 
when Quoc‘n Matilda escaped from her 
besieg(Ts across the frozen river, and its 
position reminds the traveller of the 
cause of the importance of early Oxford. 
It was as commanding the ford over 
a deep river and as controlling the river 
navigation that in the earlier times 
Oxford was famous. 

Memorial of Vaniahed Orders 

Round the castle clustered the old 
city, and in its crowded streets there 
was no roorr; for the new life of student 
Oxford to develop ; the only exception 
was the activity of the preaching friars, 
and in pre-Keformation Oxford both . 
Franciscans and Dominicans had great 
and glorious churches, of which the very 
site now is a matter of dispute. 

The one memorial of them in Oxford 
to-day (besides the old names of a 
few streets) is the mural tablet to Roger 
Bacon, first and perhaps greatest of 
Oxford men of science, who died and 
was buried in Oxford in 1294 , Penson's 
Gardens, however, where the tablet 


stands, has nothing beautiful about it 
but its name. Civic Oxford and academic 
Oxford meet in the centre of the city 
at the Carfax (the “ four ways 
to the north and east of which lie the 
university buildings. Of these, loo, as 
would naturally be expected from what 
has been said, the older ones lie on the 
south side, towards tlie river, the 
foundation of Oxford’s greatness. 

Champion of (he “New Learning” 

And of these buildings it is natural 
to mention first ('hrist Church, for it is 
almost the nearest college to the station, 
the starting point of our survey, and, 
though comparatively young by Oxford 
standard, it combines in its curiously 
mixed foundation old and new, ec- 
clesiastical and secular, as was willed by 
its arbitrary Founder," King Henry. 
Vlll. The largest of Oxford colleges and 
in many senses the most famous, it offers 
every kind of interest. In the east end 
of its cathedral the arches of rude 
masonry go back to the period long be- 
fore the Conqueror, when England was 
still split uj) among petty states. 

The bulk of its cathedral, mainly late 
Norman, recalls the time when the 
monastic orders wcni struggling hard to 
restore and to maintain learning and 
morals. The hall is the fitting memorial 
of the great statesman Wolsey, re- 
former of all things cxcc?pt his own life, 
champion of the " New Learning " with 
which modern Oxford begins. It may 
truly be claimed that the collection of 
portraits of Christ Church worthies in the 
hall illustrates every side of English 
life, whether in thought or in action. 

It is sufficient to mention Penn as an 
empire builder, Locke as a philosopher, 
Wesley as a reiormer, Mansfield as a 
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UNIVERSITY CITY THAT USED TO GUARD THE THAMES 


lawyer, Wellesley as a governor-general 
of India, Pusey as a religious leader, 
Gladstone as a statesman, Lewis Carroll 
as the creator of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland/* 
•Nowhere else in England is there such 
a collection of great men, still living in 
the work of England’s greatest painters, 
and adorning not a museum but the 
home where they once lived and formed 
themselves for life in the great world 
without. 

Finally the buildings of Christ Church 
are completed by “ Tom Tower,” the 
twin masterpiece with S. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral of England’s greatest architect, 
Wren. But if Christ Church marks the 
triumph of the college system, the travel- 
ler has to follow the line of the river a 
little farther east to find the earliest 
example of it. 

Merton College is undoubtedly the 
mother college of all British colleges, 
for the wisdom of its founder, Walter de 
Merton, gave it the distinguishing marks 
of a college — endowments that its sons 
might live in comfort, independence 
limited only by its own laws, buildings 
in which ah must live together and share 


a common li^t^ And by a happy chance 
Merton, one of the oldest colleges, has ‘ 
kept more than almost any other • 
foundation its old buildings, its chapel, a 
fine example of Edwardian Gothic, its 
” chambers ” where students have lived 
continuously for more than six centuries ' 
and its library which is very little 
younger, the most complete medieval 
library in England. 

It has been pointed out that Christ 
Church and Merton, two typical colleges, 
both lie on the south side of Oxford, 
parallel to its main river ; but the river 
really is nearly a quarter of a mile 
farther south, for the swampy fields 
which lie between it and the colleges 
could not be built on, and Oxford 
men still have to traverse them in 
order to reach the river, the contests 
on which are, and have been for nearly 
a century, so marked a feature in the 
Oxford life. 

In close neighbourhood to Christ 
Church and Merton are several other 
colleges, Pembroke, dear to all who 
cherish the memory of Dr. Johnson (ii 
has a very fine portrait of lum by 
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Reynolds), Corpus, founded by Bishop 
Foxe, the friend of Erasmus, and Oriel, 
still a place of pilgrimage from all over 
the world for those who have felt 
the inspiration of Newman, and Keble 
and the other prominent leaders in the 
‘'Oxford movement.” 

Oxford so far has been, for the 
reasons given above, described in its 
relation to its river, which the geo- 
graphers call ” Thames ” while poets 
and journalists rejoice in the name of 
” Isis.” ^ But there is another dis- 
tinguishing feature of Oxford topo- 
graphy, the High Street, once the only 
important roadway in Oxford, and still 
forming the main line of communication 
between the roads from the north and 
the west and those to London, which 
cross the Cherwell river at the east 
cnd^of Oxford. 

” The streamlike windings of that 
glorious street,” as Wordsworth, himself 
a Cambridge man, has so admirably 
described it, follow the line of higher 
ground from the Carfax to Magdalen 
Bridge, where it begins to slope down 
towards the river ; ” The High ” must 
be called the determining feature of 
academic Oxford, as the river is of 


civic Oxford. Half-way down it stands 
the Church of S. Mary, which has been 
from time immemorial the centre of 
university life. Not only have the 
sermons always been preached there, 
but the students down to the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, i.e., till 
after the Civil Wars, met in S. Mary’s 
for all kinds of secular business, alike 
grave and festive. It was in S. Mary’s 
that Queen Elizabeth sat for three 
hours listening to and answering Latin 
speeches, while the thoughts of many 
listeners must have travelled back to 
the scene, only ten* years earlier, when 
Cranmer defied his persecutors from the 
university pulpit and showed at last 
the courage of a mart}^*. 

The church itself is mainly a good 
specimen of the late Perpendicular style, 
but the spire, much restored as it has 
been, is a fine example of Edwardian 
Gothic, and the curious chapel at the 
north-ea.st corner, at once the first 
university library and the first special 
home of university business, dates from 
the same time. Sermons do not now 
play the same important part in Oxford 
which they did in the days of Cranmer, 
of Laud, of Wesley and of Newman, 



CHAPEL OF WADHAM COLLEGE IN ITS CHARMING GARDEN 
^ Founded in 1613 by and Dorothy Wadham, Wadham College occupies the site of an 

Augustinian friary. The buildings are late Gothic and very pleasing, and the chapel, rich in 
seventeenth century stained glass, contains a Jacobean screen and stall-work. In the garden Is pait 
of the great north earthwork raised during the Civil War, when Oxford was the Royalist head^itarten 
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HIGH STREET IN OXFORD, THE “ MOSTE FAMOUS UNIVERSITIE AND SEATE OF HIGH RENOWNE 
Oxford, the capital of a flourishing county of the same name, and the cathedral city of an important diocese, is perhaps best known to the outside world as the 
seat of one of , England’s two ancient universities. The venerable town, “gorgeous with high-built colleges,” has varied and manifold attractions, historical 
and -academical, and the High Street is recognized as one of England’s most picturesque thoroughfares ; above are seen, on the left. University College ; on the 
right. All Souls’ and Brasenose colleges, between w'hich rise the elegant, decorated spire of S. Mary’s Church and, in the distance, the tower of All Saints’ Church 
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but the university still meets in S. 
Mary's every Sunday in term time for 
its own service, and no one can claim to 
have seen every important side of 
Oxford life unless he has attended at 
least once and seen the Vice-Chancellor, 
Doctors and Pro(*tors enter in solemn 
procession, and heard tlie ancient 
'' bidding prayer ” and the discourse of 
a “ select preacher. “ 

Embattled Pile of Magdalen 

The collegers on the High Street itself 
are, in geogra|)hica] order, Brasenose, All 
Souls’, University, Queen's and Mag- 
dalen ; Oriel, too, has now exteiuU'd to 
the High, thanks to the generosity 
of its “ Empire builder “ son, Cecil 
Rhodes ; all of these are pre-Reforrna- 
tion, but only All Souls' and Magdalen 
have kept their ancient buildings to any 
great extent. 

Those of Magdalen it is impossible 
to praise too higlily ; Anthony Wood 
calls it rightly “ the most rich and 
noble structure in the learned world/* 
and Macaulay, though above all things 
a Cambridge man, and thougji he mars 
the name “ Magdalen “ with an unneces- 
sary and erroneous final “ e,“ devotes 
a whole eloquent paragraph of Ips His- 
tory to a description of “ the em- 
battlc'd pile, low and irregular but 
singularly venerable, which, embowered 
in verdure, overhangs the sluggish 
waters of the Cherwell.'* 

Why Shelley was “Sent Down” 

His description is given as an intro- 
duction to the story of the contest 
between James H. and the college, w’hen 
almost the whole foundation submitted 
to expulsion rather than break their 
statutes, while the king, by his reckless 
disregard alike of legality and gratitude, 
did his best to destroy the loyalty to 
the Stuart kingship of Oxford and the 
Church. Magdalen, apart from its 
beauty, is famous in Oxford for the 
wonderful music of its chapel and for its 
generous endowment of natural science. 

Among the other High Street colleges, 
University is perhaps mainly visited 


for the sake of the monument to its son 
who was expelled, the poet Shelley ; 
his statue by Onslow Ford, enshrined in 
a spiicial domed chapel, is often quoted as 
an example of a “ tomb of a prophet,” 
built by the sons of those who had 
“ stoned the prophet ” ; but it is 
difficult to see what college dons could do 
but expel a young “ prophet *’ who had 
challenged martyrdom by fixing his 
pamphlet on “The Necessity of Atheism” 
on the doors of their chapi l. 

Queen’s, opposite, is the finest speci- 
men of classic architecture in Oxford, 
and, above all other colleges, is the home 
of old traditions ; here nightly the men 
arc summoned to dinner by the “ sound 
of the trumpet,” and the Boards Head 
song has been sung on Christmas day 
for nearly .six centuries. It, too, has 
more local connexion — i.c. with the six 
northern countits- -than any other 
college in Oxford cxce])t Jesus (the 
Welsh College). 

CQllege without Underj^raduates 

All Souls’ is a puzzle* to the visitor, 
because it is a college tliat teaches no 
undergraduates of its own ; the idea of a 
college of s(‘niors, devoted to learning 
and not to teaching, has died out. All 
Souls’ at any rate is the home, above all 
other colleges in Oxford, of the study of 
law, and it was here that Blackstonc’s 
once famous “ Commentaries ** w^ere 
delivered as lectures. 

Finally, Brasenose may still perhaps 
claim the distinction of being the most 
all-round athletic college in Oxford ; 
once at any rate she was 

“ Queen of the Isis Wave, 

Who trains her crews on beef and beer 
Competitors to brave.” 

Just as there are five colleges in Oxford 
south of the line of High Street, so there 
are five, still within the old City Wall, on 
the north of the High Street : Exeter, 
New College, Lincoln, Jesus and Hert- 
ford (to arrange them chronologically). 

The very name of “New College*’ is 
significant ; it marks the triumph of 
Walter de Merton’s system after loo 
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Oxford. S. John's College, whose front faces the thoroughfare 
called St. Giles, occupies the site of an old Cistercian foundation 
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Oxford. After passing under the wide bridge by Magdalen Tower the wittding Chenvell twists past the 
Botanic Gardens to fifid the Thames, A canoe can explore this little stream as far as Islip 



High,” is the stately spire of S. Mary the Virgin s, for some centuries the university church 




Oxford. From the midst of this wonderful university city by the Thames, 
tower and spire seem to pierce the sky to challenge the low-flying aeroplane. 
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Magdalen Tower, in a band of trees by the Cherwell, ends the curved sweep of 
the " High," beyond, which are modem suburbs; on the left is Broad Street 
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Oxford. Balliol is one of the oldest colleges, having been founded late in the thirteenth century, and at the side 
of the more recent buildings in Broad Street are the splendid iron gates of Trinity 
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Oxford. At Christ Church in the Tom Tower^ built by Wren over Wolsey^s Gateway ^ hangs a huge bell on which 
lOi strokes are sounded every evening as a signal for the closing of all college gates 




Oxford. New College appears beneath the bridge that in spanning 
New College Street unites two sections of Hertford College 
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years, and at the same time the magni- 
ficence of William of Wykeham*s founda- 
tion, which, though it had six pre- 
decessors, yet was hailed as, and has 
remained, the New College above all 
others. And its buildings are worthy 
of its preeminence, with a chapel second 
to none in Oxford, with chambers 
that almost rival in age those of Merton, 
and above all with a wonderful section 
of the old City Wall, wdiich runs round 
the college garden on the north and cast 
for nearly 400 yards, and preserves the 
memory of what Oxford was like when it 
w'as a strong fortress. 

The other colleges in this region do not 
present any very' striking features, 
though all of them have points in their 
buildings which are of interest, and all 
of them have given famous names to the 
roll of Oxford worthies. CcTtainly the 
most conspicuous of these names is that 
of Wesley, w^ho was elected a fellow 
(from Christ Church) at Lincoln in 1726 
and resided for nine years, organii^ing his 
own life and his band of devoted friends 
by those methods ” which gained 
them a name, given for the moment 
in contempt and since held in honour 
the world over. The pulpit from 
which he preached is still in Lincoln 
Chapel, a building deserving of a visit 
for other reasons also. 

Round about RadclifTe Square 

But apart from New College, the 
main interest of this .section of Oxford 
is the group of buildings in and round 
Radcliffe Square, and extending from 
the north side of S. Mary’s to the line 
of the old City Wall. Here are the build- 
ings of the university proper, not the 
property of any one college, but of the 
whole body of Oxford men. 

Foremost among these on the west 
side is the building which contains the 
Divinity School below and the original 
Bodleian Library above ; this was 
finished in the early days of the first 
Tudor king. The Divinity SchooLwith 
its marvellous vaulted roof is a triumph 
of architecture, and has been the scene 
of many famous events. 


The Bodleian Library, refounded in 
the last days of Elizabeth, has now 
absorbed almost the whole of the 
quadrangle which was built on to the 
original building in the days of James 1 . ; 
this was originally intended for the 
university examinations — '' The 
Schools to use the Oxford term ; but 
the examinations are now all held in 
the building in the High Street, close 
t<j University College, which was erected 
from the design of Sir Thomas Jackson 
about the year 1880. 

Space for a Million Volumes 

The Bodleian Literary, oldest public 
library in the kingdom, and the second 
largest, has not only annexed the 
neighbouring buildings, but has also 
been dug down into the earth, where 
its two storeys of chambers are said to 
have room for 1.000,000 volumes. It 
u.ses as a reading room the beautiful 
domed building of Gibbs, originally an 
independent library, founded by Queen 
Anne’s famous physician, Dr. Radcliffe. 
In the Bodleian and its reading room 
a man of endurance can still put in 
thirteen hours reading in a day, a record 
for library indulgence which is not often 
taken advantage of in full. 

To the nortli of the Bodleian Quad- 
rangle lie two more university buildings, 
the Sheldonian Theatre, a marvellous 
triumph of construf tion by the genius 
of Wren, and the Clarendon Building ; 
these were .successively the University 
Printing Press in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (this has now been 
moved nearly a mile away to. the 
outskirts of Oxford) ; one of them is now 
the place for all the more important 
university ceremonies, the other the 
home of all the university offices. 

Line of the Ancient City Wall 

The western, the southern and the 
central sections of Oxford have now 
been described, and the line of the City 
Wall on the north reached ; this is 
marked in the centre by the very early 
tower, of S. Michael's Church (dating 
from the reign of the Conqueror) and 
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CARFAX, THE HUB OF OXFORD, SHOWING THE OLD CHURCH TOWER 

Carfax lies in the Iioart of the old citv. The four thoroughfares radiating from it are Queen Street, 
winding away into the central distance of the photograph ; High Street, directly behind the photo- 
grapher ; Cormiiarkct Street to the, right, and St. Aldatc’s to the left. The tower is a relic of S. 
Martin’s Church, one of the “ oldest foundations ” in Oxford, which was finally removed in 1896 
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AFTERNOON HOURS IN THE NORTH HALF OF CORNMARKET STREET 
Cornmarket Street runs north from Carfax to Magdalen Street, which, in its turn, leads into St Giles 
Street, a magnificent, broad thoroughfare bifurcating at the War memorial into the Woodstock and 
Banbury roads. The half-military, half-ecclesiastical tow’er on the right, once a watch tower of the 
old City WaU, belongs to S. Michael’s Church ; it dates from the Conquest and was restored in 1896 
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PICTURESQUE GROUPING OF BALLIOL’S HANDSOME BUILDINGS 

University, Balliol and Merlon share the dislinction.of beirif? the senior collef.n-s of the University of 
Oxford Balliol ranks second in the oflicial list, the date of its foundalioji henitc about 1265, pnt the 
buildings, including a chapel, hall and library, are mainly modern. Two lellowslnps, founded m 1900, 
commemorate Dr. jowett, Master of the College from 1870 to 1893, the year of his death 
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IMPOSING OLD FRONTAGE OF THE COLLEGE OF BRASENOSE 

The foundations of Brasenose College were laid in 1509 t)y William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln ; a second 
founder of the coUege being his contemporary, Sir Richard Sutton. 1 he buildings he between Brasenose 
Lane and the High Street on the west side of Radclifie Square and are mostly old ; the modern buildings, 
completed early in the twentieth cent;ury, have been erected facing the High Street 
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it is marked at the extremities, as has 
been said, by the Castle Tower on the 
west and the section round New College 
on the east. But even in medieval 
Oxford buildings were springing up 
beyond the Wall and its itch, which 
lay on the line of Broad Street and 
Holywell. Of these the earliest was 


House of Commons. As is fitting in a 
college whose importance is of such 
recent growth, more than half of Balliol 
dates from the nineteenth century. 

Why Balliol was founded outside the 
City Wall it is impo.ssible to say ; but it 
is easy to give a reason for the choice of 
the sites of Trinity, S. John's, Wadham 



Styled the “ College of All the Souls of the Faithful Departed,*’ All Souls’ College was founded in 
1437 by Archbishop Chichele, chiefly to commemorate Agincourt. It is unique in having only four 
undergraduates, known as Bible clerks, and consists of fellows elected from distinguished men of 
other colleges. In the background are the Radclifle Camera and the spire of S. Mary’s Church 


Balliol, till the nineteenth century a 
college of little importance, except for 
the fact that it had John Wycliffe for a 
short time as master ; but since 1800 
it has been easily the most successful 
in the field of pure scholarship. 

If the pictures in Balliol Hall do not 
equal those of Christ Church in merit, 
they may compare in interest, for they 
include three archbishops, Tate, Temple 
and Hanning ; a prime minister in the 
Earl of Oxford and Asc|uith ; a Lord 
Chancellor, and a Speaker of the 


and Worcester. All of them are built 
where once stood important monastic 
foundations, which sought greater space 
and quiet than could be found in the 
crowded lanes of intra-mural Oxford. 

Wadham owes nothing to its prede- 
cessor, the Austin Friars, but the other 
three have not only the sites but also 
some of the buildings of the Benedictine 
and'Cistercian orders, which Henry VIII. 
converted to his own profit, and which 
the liberality and wisdom of pious 
founders reclaimed for learning. 
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BEAUTIFUL SECLUDED CORNER IN HISTORIC OXFORD 


Passing the university church of S. Marv the Virgin on the right and Brasenose College on the left, the 
narrow Radcliffe Street leads from High Street to the west side of JRadcliffe Square in which stands the 
majestic Camera. This handsome rotunda, with a lofty dome on ^4)ctagonal base, was founded in 
1737 as a library with funds bequeathed by John Radcliffe, the court physician 
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It is characteristic of the continuity 
of English history that, in the darkest 
period of the Reformation, the reign of 
Mary, two great Englishmen, themselves 
adherents of the old form of the faith 
of the Church, purchased the old founda- 
tions and refounded them, to become 
centres of strength to the English Church 
as reformed by Elizabeth. 

Cradle of the Royal Society 

S. John’s will be remembered as the 
college of Archbishop Laud,* whose 
reforms in Oxford were, at any rate, 
more lasting than much of his work 
elsewhere ; while Trinity is conspicuous 
for the number of its famous sons, of 
whom William Pitt, the Great Com- 
moner, and Cardinal Newman are the 
best known. 

Wadham may be singled out archi- 
tecturally as the most perfect example 
of late Gothic in Oxford and in England 
(it was founded in 1613), and as having 
been under the intruded Warden of the 
Commonwealth, Dr. Wilkins, the “ cradle 
of the Royal Society " and the home 
of that prodigious young scholar, 
Sir Christopher Wren.” 

As might be expected with colleges 
founded outside the wnlls, four of these 
five last foundations have large gardens, 
each conspicuous for some feature ; S. 
John’s is the largest and shows the best 
” gardening ” in the strict sense ; 
Wadham has the finest trees ; Trinity 
boasts its unequalled lime-walk, while 
Worcester with its combination of 
garden, water and parklike cricket 
ground need not fear to challenge com- 
parison with the other three. 

Stained Glass of Every Period 

Still farther north than Wadham lie 
Keble, as its name implies, the child of 
the “ Oxford movement,” with a chapel 
which would have been one of the glories 
of Oxford had its architect, Butterfield, 
had any sense of colour, and, the Science 
Museum, which, originally a Venetian 
palace, much admired by Mr. Ruskin, 
extenejsits ever-growing masses into 
the University " Parks.” 


Oxford is rich in history and in art 
of every kind ; it is impossible even to 
touch on all her features of beauty and 
interest. The briefest reference, however, 
may be permitted to her panes of 
stained glass, in which she has no rival 
in England, except York. While the 
northern city has finer single specimens, 
Oxford is unequalled in the variety of 
examples which illustrate every period 
from the thirteenth to the twentieth 
century ; witness the chapels of Merton 
(thirteenth century), of Christ (.hurch — 
the Cathedral — and of New College (four- 
teenth century), of All Souls' (fifteenth 
century) and of Balliol (sixteenth cen- 
tui*y), of Wadham and Lincoln (.seven- 
teenth century), and of N ew College eigain 
with a unique series for the eighteenth 
century ; the nineteenth century ex- 
amples, good, bad and indifferent, arc too 
numerous to quote. But the visitor 
who sees only the books, the stones, the 
pictures and the glass of Oxford, sees 
only the framework. 

Sons who Keep Returning 

It is the ever-growing life of the place 
which makes it one of the famous cities 
in the world. Oxford has been called 
the ” home of movements,” and some 
of these have been indicated above, and 
draw, by tlieir memory, pilgrims from 
the world over. But it is her own sons 
especially who come back to her. 
WlKTever the British race goes you 
find the Oxford man, cheri.shing the 
memory of the three or four ” happiest 
years of his life,” keeping up the old 
traditions under alien skies, looking 
forward to return once and again. 

It is the spirit which prompts this 
love which makes Oxford a unique city — 
“ unique,” with Cambridge as a sister ; 
whatever Oxford men feel for Oxford, 
Cambridge men feel for Cambridge — 
and rightly. Oxford is not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, and ever more and 
more they come to her and are 
welcome, especially England's own sons 
from over the sea; but her ” secret 
which none can alter ” is revealed in 
full to her sons alone. 



PACIFIC ISLANDS OF THE NORTH 

Fragments of An Ocean Paradise 

by Lewis Spence 

Author and Anthropologist 


T lirC islands of the Pacific north 
of the PIqualor, although widely 
dispersed and varying somewhat 
in climate and environment, are yet 
so homogeneous in character, especially 
as regards their geological structure, 
history and natural products, as to 
justify their collective description. 

Their several archipelagoes, although 
isolated from one another by great 
distances, have yet, as recent investi- 
gation has abundantly proved, been 
in more or less constant communication 
with each other and with many of the 
groups of the South Pacific for centuries. 
It is believed that people of Polynesian 
stock from Samoa, the Hawaiki of their 
legends, reached Hawaii, the traditions 
of which retain memories of ancient 
navigators and searchers for pearls, 
while the language of that group pre- 
serves the distorted names of the dis- 
tant lands whence its people came, and 
its customs fragments of their original 
beliefs and laws. 

Beauty Scarcely Terrestrial 

The great natural beauty and roman- 
tic associations of these islands have 
long been tlie theme of enthusiastic 
travellers and novelists, but it is doubt- 
ful if even the most inspired among 
them have succeeded in bringing home 
to the imagination of their readers 
the remote and ethereal loveliness of 
the Pacific insular atmosphere. This is 
indeed so far removed from the ter- 
restrial that only the genius of a Shelley 
might have ventured upon its adequate 
description, and perhaps some faint 
conception of its marvellous beauty 
might be awakened by the rapturous 
passage in which he speaks of an island 


of his poetic vision as ''beautiful as 
a wreck of paradise." 

The islands of the North Pacific have 
been described by visitors of more 
materialistic tendencies as " realizing 
the Sundays School idea of Heaven," 
and even as " olcographic." But their 
serene airs, the luxuriance of their 
fairylike foliage and their simple and 
patriarchal life seem to justify their 
remoteness from the continents, and 
provide a reason for the ancient human 
belief that the idea of paradise is in 
some mysterious way associated with 
a far distant insular locality. 

Classification of the Islands 

These isolated yet romantic archi- 
pelagoes can be conveniently classified 
into the Hawaiian group to the north- 
east, the Fanning Island and Christmas 
Island group southwards of this and 
contiguous to the Equator, and the 
more scattered but still definitely 
related clusters of Micronesia, occupying 
a position to the extreme west of the 
North Pacific area and consisting of 
the Marshall Islands and the Ladrones 
and Caroline groups, with other isolated 
units on their fringe. 

The Hawaiian group, otherwise known 
as the Sandwich Islands, lies imme- 
diately between the tropic of Cancer 
and the 20th parallel of north latitude, 
2,000 miles from San Francisco. It 
numbers eight islands in all: Hawaii, 
4,015 square miles ; Maui. 728 ; Oahu, 
598 ; Kauai, 547 ; Molokai, 261 ; 
Lanai, 139 ; Niihau, 97 ; and 
Kahoolawe, 69 ; or a total area of 
6,454 square miles. 

The archipelago is volcanic in origin, 
but its more rugged outlines are 
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FAIRY ISLANDS OF FIRE AND CORAL LOST IN THE WASTES OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 
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mellowed by a wealth.of tropical vegeta- 
tion and th^ numerous parklands and 
fertile valleys which are interspersed 
among its rocky heights. 

The climate is salubrious. The Japan 
current, which is cooler than the land, 
lowers the temperature several degrees, 
rendering it almost ideal, seldom lower 
than 52° or warmer than 92° F. There 
is, however, a rather inadequate rain- 
fall for a country in which evaporation 
is so rapid. At sea-level it amounts on 
the average to only 32 inches, so that irri- 
gation is essential in some parts. The 
prevailing wind is the north-east trade. 

Chief among the natural 
phenomena of the group 
is the world’s greatest 
active volcano, Kilauea , 
which is situated on the 
island of Hawaii, about 
225 miles south-east of 
Honolulu. A road enables 
the visitor to drive over 
the actual door of the 
main crater of the vol- 
cano to within 100 feet 
of the firt‘-pit, the path 
descending through th(‘ 
most enchanting scenery 
for TK^arly boo feet before 
it reaches the old lava 
floor of the main outlet. 

Of recent years Kilauea 
has been rather un- 
pleasantly active, and the 
many tourists who have 
visited it describe its 
natural pyrotechnics as 
an awe inspiring spectacle. 

The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technolog}' 
has established an obser- 
vation station on the 
spot for the study of vol- 
canic phenomena, and 
the country surrounding 
Kilauea has been formed 
into a national park on 
the same basis as the 
Yellowstone and Yosemite 
Parks in the United 
States. Haleakala, the 


crater of which is more than 19 miles in 
circumference, and 2,500 feet deep, is 
the largest extinct volcano in the world. 

Queen Liliuokalani, the last Hawaiian 
monarch, was deposed in 1893 and a 
Hawaiian republic was proclaimed, but 
in 1898 the United States annexed the 
islands. Hawaii is, however, practically 
a self-governing territory. The popu- 
lation numbers about 256,000. 

Honolulu, the capital, is situated on 
the island of Oahu, and has a population 
of about 75,000, to which are to be added 
the 11,000 officers and men of the United 
States naval and military forces resident 



E. TS. A. 

LOVELY FALLS ON THE WAILUA RIVER 


Kauai island is <;x<;eptionally wdll watered, the Wailua being 
one of the chief rivers and having its mouth on the east coast. A ' 
considerable portion of the island is covered by forests, but there 
are sugar and fruit plantations on the coastal plains 
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MANY ACRES OF LAND ON HAWAII DEVOTED TO THE CULTIVATION OF PINEAPPLES 
Of the fruits RTowti on the Hawaiian islands the pineapple is the most important. Practically all the pineapples are canned on the island for export, only a small 
pOTtion temg sold for local consumption. Oranges, limes, mangoes, gooseberries and peaches are among the other fruits extensively cultivated. Sugar-cane, representing 
about tnre^quarters of the product of the territory, is the most important crop ; the best situation for the plantations’ being at the foot of the mountains. 
There are large cattle ranches on the islands and flocks of sheep are pastured on the hills. Most of the export trade is w4th the United States 
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there. The presence of these and the consist chiefly of raw and refined sugar, 
permanent establishment of other con- fniit, rice, coffee and hides. The United 
siderable bodies of troops in the great States is naturally the largest importing 
forts and garrison posts lend a marked country, with Australia and Japan as 
military tone to the social atmosphere of substantial competitors, 
the city, and has won for it the title of Communication in and among the 
the Malta of the Pacific.'* The spirit islands is on an advanced basis. The 
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LARGE TARO FIELD ON ONE OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

On the islands of the Pacific tlie taro is one of the principal lood crops of the native inhabitants. 
TIjc large heart-shaped leaves spring dinict from the tuberous root and after boiling the naturally 
poisonous leaves are eaten like spinach. The roots are rich in starchy matters which are valuable 
food products. The plant’s extreme acridity is got rid of during the boiling process 

of the community, as might be inferred railroads in Oahu, Maui and Hawaii are 
from the mixed character of its popu- mo^t efficient, and the first of these 
lation, is cosmopolitan. Islands is almost completely girdled by a 

The native Hawaiians take a promi- passenger line which has a branch to the 
nent part in commercial and social life, famous pineapffie district in the interior, 
but the rapid growth of the American- further serving the great military post in 
born population is tending to bring about Leilchua. On Hawaii a railroad of 
marked changes in social custom, and the modern type runs from Hilo to within a 
manner of living now differs but little few miles of the volcano of Kilauea, 
from that prevailing in most American while another branch extends for 50 
cities. Hilo, on the island of Hawaii, is miles to the Hamakua district in the 
the second city, and a place of some com- extreme eastern portion of the island, 
mercial importance, with a population of A good automobile service also links up 
about 10,000. these points. 

The commercial activities of Hawaii The steamers of the Oceanic S.S. Com- 
are on a prosperous basis. The exports pany call at Honolulu on their way from 
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STRANGE BARKING SANDS OF NOHILI ON THE ISLAND OF KAUAI 

On Kauai, the most northerly of the Hawaiian islands, there lies a streteh of sand which when walked 
upon or slid over emits a sound not uiilikc the barking of a dog, Kauai rcs(?inble,s tlic other islands 
OT tne group in that it is of volcanic origin. The interior is verv mountainous ,and the plain fringing 
Ue coast is interrupted by wide valleys and low hills 



MjNOR CRATERS WITHIN THE HUGE MOUTH OF HALSAKALA 

LnrM .Hawaiian group, is Haleakala, the largest extinct volcano in the 
cov^re an area of about 19 square miles and from its floor rise many cinder cones 
from 500 to 900. feet high. Haleakala attains an altitude of over 10,000 feet and is well wooded on 
Its northern and eastern slopes, while its base is broken by ravines 
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AT THE EDGE OF KILAUEA’S TERRIFIC CAULDRON OF FIRE 

Kilaiica is situated in the midst of a national park and has been made easily arxessible by the c(>in- 
pletion of a road to the crater. The actual pit of fire is on the floor of the main crater and was formerly 
consid(Tcd by the Hawaiians to be the home of Pele, the poddoss of Kilauca, who was propitiated w^ith 
sacrifices. The la'^t violent eruption occurred in 



Ewing Oatlowajr 

GIGANTIC PIT OF FIRE IN THE KILAUEA CRATER ON HAWAII 


The crater of Kilauea is on the eastern slope of the volcano Mauna Loa. It is about 4,000 feet above 
sea-level and three miles in length and two in width. The bottom of tbe crater, which is the largest 
active one in the world, is a constantly a^tated lake of lava. On Kilauca are small channels with 
steam cracks, along whten grows the only vegetation in the region 
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PORTION OF THE HARBOUR AND BUSINESS SECTION OF HONOLULU FROM THE PUNCHBOWL 
Honolulu p<»sesses a good natural harbour which has been greatly improved and a dry dock has been opened at the Pearl Harbour naval station, seven miles to the 
west. The business and older residential districts lie on low pound, while the newer buildings have been erected on the slopes of the siurounding hills. Behind the 
city rises the Punchbowl, an extinct crater about 500 feet in height. A railway which runs north and encircles the greater part of the island serves the town. 
Several lines of steamships call at Honolulu wdiose exports include plantation produce such as sugar, fruit, coffee and sisal hemp 
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Sydney to San Francisco, as do the mail 
steamers from Sydney and Auckland to 
Vancouver. Cable and telegraphic com- 
munication is maintained by the Com- 
mercial Pacific Cable Company, which 
has a line from Honolulu to San Fran- 
cisco, and to Asia by the way of Midway 
Island, Guam and the Philippines. The 
Federal Wireless Telegraph Company 
also maintains a service between Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco, and the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company has two of 
the largest wireless stations in the world 
in the island of Oahu, connecting Hono- 
lulu with the American mainland. Each 
unit of the group has, moreover, its own 
telephonic system, and the separate 
units are also connected by wireless. 

Atoll only Eight Feet High 

Fanning Island lies about 300 miles 
north of the Equator, and almost directly 
south of Hawaii. It consists of a ring of 
coral, some 12 miles long and 6 broad, 
encircling a lagoon of great natural 
beauty, the beaches of which are sur- 
rounded by a deep belt of tropical 
foliage. At no point is it more than 8 feet 
above sea-level. For purposes of ad- 
ministration the island is incorporated 
with the Gilbert and Ellice group, which 
is under British protection. 

Link in the ** All Red ” Route 

But it is more important imperially 
than its size seems to warrant, as it 
constitutes the connecting link for the 
Pacifip cable between Canada and 
Australia, thus making possible an 
all red route for telegraphic commu- 
nication passing entirely through British 
territory. Indeed, the cable from British 
Columbia to Fanning Island is 3,500 
miles in length, which easily makes it the 
longest in the world. The island, which 
has a heavy rainfall, supports a popula- 
tion of between four and five hundred, 
only 20 of whom are white, the remainder 
being native recruits from other groups 
engaged in the copra trade. In XQ14 the 
German warship Nurnberg made a 
descent upon Fanning Island, cut the 
cable and dismantled the station, but 


It was not long before communication 
was reestablished. 

Christmas Island lies three degrees 
north of the Equator, a coral fringe 
nearly 100 miles in circumference, 
surrounding a large but shallow lagoon, 
rich* in pearl-shell. In 1904-5 it was 
leased from the British Government 
by Lever's Pacific Plantations, Limited, 
who planted it heavily with coconut- 
trees, later transferring their interests 
to another company. Until this perio^i 
it was treeless and ^uninhabited, and 
now maintains a small and fluctuating 
population engaged in the copra trade. 
It takes its quaint name from the 
circumstance that it was discovered on 
Christmas Day, 1777, by Captain Cook. 

The Microncsian archipelago embraces 
the Pelew and Caroline Islands, Guam, 
the Ladrones and the Marshall Islands, 
these several groups being rather loosely 
scattered over a space which stretches 
from tlie Equator to the twentieth 
parallel of south latitude. . 

Sunrise and Sunset Islands 

The Marshall Islands, formerly a 
German possession, were occupied by 
Japan shortly after the outbreak of 
war in 1914. The group consists of 
46 coral atolls distributed from north- 
west to south-east in two parallel chains, 
the easterly portion being known as the 
Ratak or “ Sunrise ” and the westerly 
as the Ralik or " Sunset " islands. 
Their aggregate area is about 150 square 
miles, and their population is estimated 
at about 12,000. They were discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1529, and became 
a German possession in 1885. 

There is considerable variation in the 
climate of the several islands of the 
group, rainfall being heavy in the 
southern and central atolls. The north- 
east trade winds prevail from December 
to July, and from July to November 
westerly winds and calms are usually 
experienced. Devastating hurricanes 
are of frequent occurrence. In the 
more northern islands prolonged 
droughts render the climate arid and 
interfere with growth. The southern 
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BUILDINGS -OF HONOLULU ALMOST HIDDEN AMONG THE TREES 

Hoiinlulu has been constriK'ted on very modern Hues with wide macadamised roads. It is pro\'ided 
with electric lii*liliii{? and tramway*;, while beautiful tropical trees and flowering shrubs ji:row every- 
where. 'J'he city lias several parks and a botanical garden, and lacks the mean streets which often 
mar the app(‘arance of t».>wns in the tropics. It is the see of Anglican and Roman Catholic bishops 

islands arc more fertile and produce in Australian and Californian traders began 

abundance coconuts, pandanus, bread- to visit the islands, and a wealthy Ham- 

fruit of several \’arietics, bananas, burg trading company took over their 

papaws and taro, while in the northern administration, with power to impose 

group the staple growth is arrowroot. taxation. Australian and American 

A feature of the fish supply is that such firms fpund that they could not compete 

as are caught inside the lagoons are with the subsidised German corpora- 

frcquently poisonous, whereas those tions, to whom they eventually disposed 

taken outside are often quite wholesome. of their remaining interests. 

At one time the Marshall group, A subsequent effort by an Australian 
particularly Ebon, was a great rendez- house to reconstitute British trade in 

vous for European whaling vessels. the archipelago induced strong protec- 

Here the ships refitted and obtained five measures by th(5 German authorities, 

wood, water and provisions, and the These were discontinued as a result of 

conditions then prevailing appear to international negotiation, but the large 

have faintly reflected those of buc- subsidies enjoyed by German shipping 

caneering times. But towards the last companies gave them an undue advan- 

quarter of the nineteenth century tage over their British rivals. 

N5 
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The native stock is, unfortmiately, 
rapidly decreasing, despite the extra- 
ordinary efforts made by the German 
government during its period of tenure 
to cope with the problem of the falling 
birth-rate. The people are handsome 
and intelligent, hospitable and peaceful, 
make remarkably good sailors, and are 
nominally Christians. The trade is 
entirely confined to copra and fruit. 
Kwatelene, Jhe most considerable island 
of the group, is one of the largest coral 
atolls in the world, and is nearly 
100 miles in circumference. 

Frequent Destructive Hurricanes 

The Pelew and Caroline Islands lie 
between the Equator and the eleventh 
north parallel, stretching across 30° 
of longitude. They form a chain of 
652 islands all told, which support a 
mixed population of about 30,000. 
The archipelago is divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into the Eastern Caro- 
lines, the capital of which is Ponape, 
and the Western Carolines and the 
Pelews, the chief station of which is 
situated at Yap. 

The climate is equable and moist, 
the mean temperature being 80° F. 
The rainfall is not excessive, and the 
•trade wind blows for the greater part 
of the year, but devastating hurricanes 
are frequent, resulting in extensive 
damage and considerable loss of life. 

Monuments of a Vanished Race 

Discovered by the Portuguese in 
1527, the archipelago was annexed by 
Spain about 1686. The Spanish govern- 
ment evinced but little interest in its 
administration until in 1885 the German 
flag was hoisted at Yap. The incident 
led to international negotiations, which 
were determined in favour of Spain, but 
in 1889 the islands were purchased by 
^Germany for £840,000. In 1914, shortly 
after the outbreak pf war, they were 
oceupied by Japan. 

The Pelew group on the western 
verge consists of nearly 200 atolls, 
Babelthuap being the largest. The 
fertife soil produces breadfruit, bananas, 
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coconuts and sugar-cane, and supplies 
of turtleshell and beche de mer are 
considerable. The food . supply is 
plentiful, cattle, fowls and goats thriv- 
ing, while fish abound on the coast. 
About 300 miles north-east of the 
Pelews lies the Yap group, consisting 
of one large island. Yap, with the islets 
of Ramung and Map to the north. 

Yap supports a native population of 
about 8,000, and is prodigal in its 
growth of giant taro, mammee apples, 
pineapples, plantains, and almonds. 
It contains many vestiges of a 
vanished civilization of considerable 
advancement, mounds, terraces and 
roads paved with well-hewn Stone 
blocks and large council-houses adorned 
with elaborate carvings. The scenerj^ is 
of the richest tropical character, and 
deep groves of coconut and bamboo 
and the graceful areca palm rise on 
every hajid. The chief port is Tomil 
on th^‘ cast coast. 

Cosmetic for the Carplines 

The Uluthi or Mackenzie group lies 
to the north-east of Yap. The most 
important trading centre is Mokomak 
or Arrowroot Island. Uleai is rich in 
p’earlshell and beche de mer, which are 
brought to Kaur, its principal port and 
market. The Ruk or Hogulu group 
consists of 70 islands of basalt and 
coral formation situated in the middle 
of a lagoon with a circumference of 
about 140 miles. It exports the com- 
modities typical of Micronesia, and an 
orange-coloured cosmetic known as 
“ taik " which finds a ready sale all 
over the Caroline Islands. 

Ruk has a population of about 9,000, 
in which two distinct races figure, the 
dark hill tribes and the lighter coffee- 
coloured people of the coast. The 
Mortlocks comprise . three groups, 
Lukunar, Satoan and Etal, 98 islands 
in all, with a population of about 2,000. 

More important in some respects 
is Ponape or Ascension, with the 
adjacent lesser archipelagoes of Ant, 
Pakin and Ngatik. Ponap^ itself is 
about 340 square miles in area, and is 
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AVENUE OF MAGNIFICENT PALMS IN A GARDEN AT HONOLULU 

The moisatams behind Hilo on Hawaii constitute one of the wettest regions of the world, the annual 
tainfall eometlmes Mng 200 inches. Honolulu has an average of about 32 inches, but the humidity 
of the atniosphere and a mean temperature of. about 76*’ F. is favourable to a vigorous vegetal growth. 
Coconut psdxnS* sandalwood trees, screw-pines and ferns, which reach a height of 30 feet, are indigenous 
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HONOLULU’S EXECUTIVE BUILDING, ONCE THE ROYAL PALACE 

In an extensive park at Honolulu arc the fine executive otficcs which contain many relics of the former 
native rulers, the last of whom was Queen Liliuokalaiii who was deposed in Honolulu was 

■ merely an ordinary village till 1815, when it was fortified, and in 1920 it became the virtual capital. 

^ the jslfmds. The county ot t)ahu was created the city and county of Honolulu in 1909 

suiTounded by a large reef and lagoon is flat, and inland long levels and 
containing 33 lesser islets. Its popula- sloj^es are watered by broad, swift 

tion of 3,000 is nominally Christian, currents. The interior is uninhabited, 

although ancient heathen practices are and yields practically every valuable 

by no means unheard of. Of volcanic tropical product in abundance, 
origin, it is richly clothed with tropical The chief interest of Ponap^ is, how- 
vegetation from the beach to its loftiest ever, archaeological. On its south-east 

eminence, its heights gradually rising shore are .the ruins of Metalanim, an 

in forest on forest of magnificent ancient megalithic city, the origin of 
timber trees. Along the coast the country which is shrouded in mystery. It 
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OUTRIGGER CANOE ON THE KITI RIVER IN -THE ISLAND OF PONAPE 

J'onapt*, the largest oi the CaroJijics, belongs to the eastern group. All the islands are of volcani<! 
urigiri and all niountainous in the interior. Tliere arc some aneit*nt eyclopean ruins on Poiiap('? ; 
but none of tJiese hug(‘ stnu.tures s.m-iu to have been built by the ancestors of the present inhabitants. 
Under water there lies a section of the walls of a large city which was intersected canals 
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NATIVES OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS BUILDING CANOES 

The Marshall Islands form two groups of islands in Micronesia and were formerly German territory, 
but are now administered under a mandate by Japan. The natives construct their canoes out of the 
trunks of bread-fruit trees. No nails are used, all the parts being secured by coconut fibre. Canoe 
building is the chief industry, as these craft have a market on the neighbouring islands 





NATIVE VILLAGE BENEATH THE PALMS NEAR CHABROLHAFEN ON THE ISLAND OF KUSAI 
kbroihaten or Lotlo is the principal port o1 Kusai, one ot the Caroline islands which are ail administered by Japan. The land is well watered and very fertile, 
chief \>rodncts ^ing coconuts, copra, taro and yams. The fisheries are of considerable importance, a certain amount of dried fish being exported as well as 
Tang Brfclic de mer), turtle and pearl shells. Kusai possesses some ruins of a similar nature to those on Ponap6. Close by is the small island of Lele on which 
are huge rocks which appear to be the remnants of what at one time must have formed part of a citadel with tremendous rainparts ^ 
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would seem to have been the Venice have since disappeared beneath the 

of the Pacific Islands, its streets were surface of the ocean, 

canals lined by enormous stone blocks The Ant group lies about 12 miles 
and in its remains are found tombs oiEf the west coast of Ponape, and 

containing shell beads and axes of is a cluster of 13 atollj?, the largest 

curious design. The site bears evidence of which is Kalap, given over to the 

of Polynesian origin, although an (‘arly copra trade. The Mokil group numbers 

Japanese invasion has been advanced three small islands. Urak, Manton and 

to account for it. The ruins cover Kalap, which is the most important. 
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NAURU ISLAND: STORING RAIN WATER FROM A COCONUT PALM 


Nauru, f«)r the administration of \vhi<'h a mandate has b(H'n conf(*rn’d on tlic Hritisli Empire, is 
an atoll 401 miles from the Marshall Islands. Owin}^ to the scarcilv’. of fresh water broad leaves or 
pieces of metal arc thrust into the palms to catch the rain water which is drained off into tanks, 
There is a -plateau on the island bearing high grade phos})hate which forms the principal export 

II square miles and in some places the The natives here, who number about 
walls are still 30 feet in height. 200, have a Marshall Island admixture*, 

To quarry, raft and haul such as have those of Pingelep, which sup- 

gigantic blocks of .stone as are found here ports about 1,000 souls, and which i? 

to their present situation must have more conventional and systematic in 
occupied the labour of tens of thousands its civilization than many of its neigh- 

of workmen. Some of the stones weigh hours, rejoicing in trim walks and well- 

over. 30 tons. At no time can Ponape kept plantations, 
have supported more than 20,000 Kusai, or Strong’s Island, sometimes 
inhabitants, so that the builders must described as “ the garden of Micronesia,” 

have drawn upon a very much greater suffered greatly in former times from 

population. Professor Macmillan Brown, the visits of lawless whaling crews, who 
of Christchurch, dates the foundation introduced terrible diseases which deci-- 
of the city in the pre-bronze era of mated the population, now reduced to a 

Japan, or at least 3,000 years ago, and few hundreds. It *i$ the headquarters 

believes that Ponape was once con- of the American Mission in the Western 
tigudus to other large islands which Pacific. At Lele remarkable cyclopean 
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ruins are to be found, the traditional 
work of a race which arrived from the 
north-west. The island is covered from 
beach to summit with forests of valuable 
timber trees. 

Some of this wood, of a six^cies 
hitherto unknown to science, is of special 
value for ship-building purposes, being 
perfectly straight in the grain, of great 
length and impervious to the attacks of 
the salt-water worm. It has been used 
with success in tlie construction of a 
dry dock and wharves at Shanghai and 
other Chinese ports. The natives are, 
however, idle, and as the land produces 
sufficient for their simple needs, they 
have no inducement to exert themselves. 

The Ladrones or Marianne Islands, 
discovered by Magellan in 1521, came 
under Spanish rule, Init were made over 
to Germany in iiScjp. with the exception 
of Guam, the largest of the grou}'», whicli 
had been ceded to the United Slates 
after the Spanish-American war. The 
archipelago, whicli is of volcanic origin, 
numbers 15 islands, lying between 
13 and 21 degrees north, and having a 
total area of 450 square miles, with a 
jiopulation of 13,000. 

The climate is tropical init salubrious, 
although occasional vi>ilations of earth- 
quakes and tyt)hoons an* experienced. 
The rainy season occurs in midsummer, 
when south-westerly winds prevail, but 
rain falls at intervals throughout the 
year. The islands received the name ol 
Ladrones, or “ thieves," from the cir- 
cumstance that Magellan had a boat 
stolen by the natives, who are known as 
Chamorros, a race of Malay origin. The 
principal islands are Rota, Agiguari, 


Timian, Saipan and Mediniiia, ol winch 
the largest is Saipan, with a population 
of about 2,500. one half of whom are 
natives of the Carolines. Japanese 
cutters keep the island in touch with 
Guam and Japan. There are considerable 
exports of copra, but tobacco, coffee and 
cocoa are grown for local use only. 
The islands are mostly rented to various 
private traders. 

In Timian are still to be seen great 
<tone columns, the relics of a civilizt'd 
ract‘ who lived under a kind of feudal - 
istic and caste rule, being divided into 
nobles, priests and plebeians, whose 
faith was a species of ancestor-worship. 
The islands were occupied by Japan 
during the Great War. 

Guam, which has an area of 210 square 
miles, has about i f,ooo inhabitants. 
The capital is Agama, a busy market 
lor the products of the island, which 
include copra, maize, rice, coffee, cocoa 
and sugar, besides valuable timber. 

( 'at tie are raised in considerable numbers. 
Then* are excellent roads. The cabh? 
of the (-ommercial Pacific Company 
from Manila to San l*'rancisco passes 
through Guam, which is also linked 
with Shangliai, the Carolines and 
Celebes by means of the Dutch-German 
ca]>le. There i.s a wirele.ss telegraph 
station on the island. 

The Bonin Islands are a small group 
of tropical islets lying about 500 mih's 
to the .south-east of Japan, and about 
the same distance from the most 
northerly units of the Mariannes. They 
are a Japanese possession, and tlieir 
inhabitants are chiefly engaged in fishing 
and the copra trade. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Oceanic island groups, 
usually coralline or coral-reefed. Note 
the numerous atolls. Some are volcanic, 
Hawaii and the Ladrones, and connect 
with the' volcanic “fire-ring” round the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Climate and Vegetation. Nearly all lie in 
the track of the north-east trade in the 
latitudes where continents are covered 
with the hot arid deserts ; consequently, 
all may suffer drought at irregular 
intervals. The western islands lie near the 
stormy (typhoon) section of the Pacific. 


Palm and jungle forest is the typical 
vegetation. 

Products. Pearls, b^che de mer. Copra, 
coir, bananas, pineapples, arrowroot. 

Outlook. Some of the islands have 
Cyclopean monuments which testify to 
an ancient connexion with a continental 
civilization. All depend to-day upon their 
relative or strategic situation as sites for 
cable terminals, aerodromes, wireless 
stations, or as stepping-stones towards 
an imperialistic policy in the North 
Pacific. ^ 
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The Holy Land as It is To-day 

by H. C. Luke 

Ass-stant Governor of Jerusalem ; author of The Fringe of the East ” 


ESPITE the fact that there are 
few names on the map more 
familiar to mankind, it is only 
since the (}r(*at War that the term 

Paleslirui ” has ceased to be a loose 
geographical expression and has come 
to demote a precise political unit. 

When the nam(* first appeared in 
liuman records — as Pelt^shet— it was 
given to the narrow strip of coast-land, 
the low-lying plain between Mount 
( armel and the frontier of Egypt, which 
was nihd by the non-Semitic race of 
the Pelishtim, or Philistines. Palestine 
was, in fact, the equivalent of Idiilistia, 
and it was the passage and battle- 
ground of the armies of I'gypt and 
. Babylonia during the c(‘nturies of rivalry 
between these two great powers. 

At JV later stage tfie name came to be 
associated with the lerritory held by 
the Hebrews, in the same sort of way 
in which the designation “ Armenia ” 
has been loosely applied to districts 
with a certain density of Armenian 
inhabitants. At the time of Christ it 
meant the lands lying between the 
“ River of Egypt " of the Bible (the 
wadi immediately to the north of 
El Ari.sh) and Lake Huleh ; while under 
the Roman Empire the province of 
“ Palaestina ” extended along the coast 
from* the .neighbourhood of Rafa to 
Caesarea, thence inland across the 
Jordan to Gerasa (Jerash) and to what 
is now the Hauran. 

Divisions of Ancient Palestine 

In the last years of the Roman 
Empire and under the Byzantine 
emperors Palestine ^as divided into 
Palaestina Prima, corresponding ap- 
proximately to Judea, Palaestina 
Secunda, corresponding to Galilee, and 


Palaestina Tertia, corresponding to 
Arabia Felix. With the Arab conquest 
in the seventh century a.d. the word 
Palestine lost its significance as defining 
a territorial entity, not to regain it 
until the Treaty of Sevres and the San 
Remo Conference placed, in 1020. the 
area roughly equivalent to the old 
Palestine of Herodian days under tht‘ 
British mandate. 

Natural Boundaries on Three Sides 

Even so. the boundary between the 
new Palestine and the new “ Syria " 
under the French mandate remained for 
a while unsettled ; and it was not until 
February. 1922, that the frontier was 
delimited, the delimitation being ratified 
by the British and French governments 
in March, 1023. 

But while Palestine has become, 
througli the changes caused by the 
Great War, a political entity whose 
frontiers are established by international 
agreements, it is not and never has 
been a geogra]>hical unit. On three 
sides, indeed, its boundaries are naturally 
defined, to the west by the Mediter- 
ranean, to the south by the desert of 
Sinai, and to the east, if we are peaking 
of Palestine proper, by the river Jordan, 
or, if we include the territory of Trans- 
jorclania, which is contained within the 
British mandatory area, by the great 
S>Tiai> desert. To the north, however, 
where the frontier cuts across the 
Lebanon range, there is no natural 
division between Palestine and Svria ; 

I '' 

here the boundary is an artificial one. 

In Turkish times, while Jerusalem 
combined with Jaffa, Hebron, Beer- 
sheba and Gaza to form an autonomous 
" sanjak,'" a sub-division of a “ vilayet 
or ’ province, under the immediate 
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PAtESTIWB'S RICH COAST, TROPIC VAUtEV AND ARID PUATEAU 
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J. li. AtktliM.n 


BETHLEHEM, THE HOME OF DAVID AND BIRTHPLACE OF CHRIST 

Pile royal city of David lies at an altitude of 2,550 feet on two iiionntaiii ridges five miles south- 
west of Jerusalem. Bethlehem, or Beit Lahm, as is the modem name, meaninj? “ place of bread,’ 
was devastated more than once, but each time it recovered. 7'he inhabitants arc chielly eiii^aged 
in agriculture, or in manufacturing crosses, rosaries and other souvenirs for pilgrims 


jiinsdiclion of Const ant inoplo, the san- 
jaks of Nal'lus and Acre lay within the 
vilayet of l^>cinit : politically, therefore, 
we may say that Palestine and Syrian 
were a single unit. 

Generally speaking, Palestine is a 
mountainous plateau, which forms the 
southern extension of the Lebanon 
range and ultimately loses itself in' the 
(jeserts and hills of the Sinai peninsula. 
On the western side of the watershed 
the mountains, at no point higher than 
4,000 feet, slope gradually down to the 
coastal plain, which, as we have seen, 
was the original Palestine ” ; and on 
this side lie more J^an two-thirds of 
the country. On ™ easteni side 
the watershed towards the Jordan the 
slopes are generally precipitous, broken 
at frequent intervals by valleys and 
cations of considerable depth. 


The most important geographical fact 
in Palestine is a feature unicjiie in the 
world, the Jordan valley or El Ghor. 
This valley, together with the chain of 
lakes through which ’ the Jordan flows, 
forms a deep fissure, separating Palestine 
proper markedly from Transjordania. 
Its southern extremity is the lowest 
region on the earth's land surface. 

The sources of the Jordan rise from 
the southern slopes of Mount Hermon, 
at a height of some 3,000 feet above sea- 
level, and the river enters the Dead Sea 
* at a depth of 1,292 feet below sea-level. 
It first passes through Lake Huleh, the 
“ Waters of Mcrom " of Scripture (seven 
feet -above sea-level), and the of 
Galilee, also known as the Lake of 
Tiberias (682 feet below sea-level), and 
then embarks on a winding course down 
El Ghor, falling at* times as much -as 
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EARLY MORNING AT THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE MARKET OF JAFFA 

Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, the seaport of Palestine, lies on the Mediterranean some 50 miles north* 
west of Jerusalem. It is an old historical town, and though much of its prosperity is due to the 
yearly influx of pilgrims, its trade is considerable, and it has long been famous for the prolific orange 
gardens which furnish large crops of fruit for export to foreign countries 
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70 feet in a mile and attaining in places 
a speed of 12 knots. Lake Huleh is 
marshy, while the waters of the Sea 
of Galilee — liable, as in Biblical times, 
to sudden stormS'—arc, especially at 
the southern end of the lake, quite fresh, 
clear and drinkable. 

That strange phenomenon, the Dead 
Sea, whose dimensions are almost 
identical with those of the Lake of 
Geneva, receives approximately 6| 
million tons of water dnily, and is im- 


Bible. The remainder are for the most 
part '' wadis or deep channels running 
dry in summer. 

To its unique configuration the land of 
Palestine owes its outstanding character- 
istic, diversity. As the high com- 
missioner for Palestine, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, has well said, the country offers 

within the limits of a province the 
varieties of soil and climate of a con- 
tinent.’' The traveller in Palestine, 
proceeding eastward from the coast, first 



. Donald McLclab 

SQUARE BUILDING OF THE MONASTERY ON MOUNT CARMEL 


At the seaward cud of Mount Carmel is the Carmelite Monastery, behind which is the church, built 
in the Italian style with a conspicuous dome. On a side altar is an old wood-carvin,' representing 
Elijah, and below the high altar is a grotto in which the prophet is said to have dwelt. Close to 
the monastery is a building used by native pilgrims and surmounted by a liglithouse 


pregnated, owing to the extraordinary 
evaporation that ensues, to such an ex- 
tent with mineral substances that its 
waters destroy practically all organic 
life. They have a bitter, nauseous taste, 
and are smooth and oily to the touch. 
So buoyant are they that swimming is 
difficult, owing to the tendency of the 
feet to rise to the surface. 

Of the other rivers of Palestine little 
need be said. The most important are 
the Yarmuk, the Zerqa, the Auja and the 
Muqatta, the latter the Kishon of the 


traverses the coastal plain, narrow but of 
proverbial fertility even where the soil 
is covered with a thin •layer of sand, 
especially in that northern section 
stretching south from Caesarea, which 
is known as the Plain of Sharon. 

Then he ascends the foothills — still 
green but with the soil gradually thin- 
ning above the projecting outcrop of 
white limestone — unjtil he tops the back- 
bone of the Mountains of Judea, and 
looks down the western declivity, whence 
he has come, on cornfields and occasional 
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Donal^ Mcl/^iah 

RUINS OF THE SYNAGOGUE ON THE REPUTED SITE OF CAPERNAUM 


Tel Hum has been identified by Sdme authorities as the site of the ancient town ('aiTcrnaum. 
On the shore of the Sea of Galilee there are the remains of a beautiful building of white limestone 
resembling marble. The ruins are said to l)e of a synagogue and bases of the columns can be seen, 
while fragments of Corinthian capitals and richly ornamented lintels lie scattered •bout 

olive groves, but eastward over a scene 
of desolation tempered only by the 
beauty of its colouring. Through this 
forl>iading wilderness he then drops for 
4.000 feet to the tropical Ghor, a 
blend of rich irrigated tilth and a re- 
pellent belt of clayey mud, which in 
winter becomes a sea of slime. And he 
' covers this tremendous gamut within a 
single morning, for Palestine is not much 
larger than Wales, and in three hours or 
four one can iflotor all the way from 
Jaffa to the Jordan. 

Although Palestine has three climatic 
y.ones, the maritime plain, the central 
range of mountains and the tropical 
Jordan valley, it has but two seasons, a 
dry hot summer and a rainy winter, each 
accentuated according to the zone. * 

The climate of Palestine* is a healthy 
one^ and is characterised both by the 
extreme annual range of the thermometer 


and by considerable variation of temper- 
ature within a single day, amounting in 
Jerjusalcm to as much as 23° F. in summer 
and 14.5° in winter. In Jerusalem and 
Hebron snow is not an infrequent sight, 
although it does not lie for long. The 
hill-country of Judaea can be very cold 
between December and March owing to 
the rain and the chill winds ; the climate 
of the maritime plains in these months 
resembles that of the Riviera. 

On the other hand, the summer heat of 
the maritime plain, with its extreme 
humidity, would be difficult to endure 
but for the cool sea breezes, which also 
bring daily relief to Jerusalem. The 
summer in the lower Jordan valley is 
torrid, and intolerable for Europeans. 

The spring lasts from early in March 
to the end of May, when the hot season 
begias. From the middle of May to the 
end of October, often until well into 
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November, the, sky is almost uninter- 
ruptedly cloudless. The average annual 
rainfall amounts to only 26 inches ; and 
it is unusual, even in the winter, for 
rstin to fall on more than three to four 
consecutive days. A disagreeable feature 
of the climate of Palestine is the hot 
south - east wind, • known as the 

khamsin,*’ which usually sets in about 
the middle of May and is liable to blow 
for several days without intermission. 
It causes the thermometer to rise to 
104® F. and over, and the atmosphere 
becomes dry and oppressive. 

As the meeting-ground of two 
continents Palestine exhibits such a 
variety of soil, climate, rainfall and 
physical conformation that, although 
not richly covered with vegetation, the 
variety of its flora is#very wide fora 
country of its size. 

The coastal plain belongs to the region 
of the Mediterranean flora, and is 


similar as regards vegetation to Cyprus, 
Greece, North Africa, Sicily and Spain. 
Citrus fruits do well, especially around 
Jaffa. The hill-country produces a 
typical oriental steppe vegetation ; and 
here the fig, the olive and the vine 
flourish in suitable soil. In the Ghor we 
find a subtropical flora akin to that of 
the Sudan and the low-lying parts of 
Abyssinia. Here grow the Balm of 
Gilead ” tree and the “ Apples of 
Sodom.” As a fourth division there is 
the flora of the sand dunes. 

Undergrowth includes varieties of 
pistacia, styrax, arbutus, clematis, 
cistus, laurel, m>Ttle and sumac, while 
the desert pastures consist largely of 
aromatic, saline and succulent plants 
and thorny shrubs, which support the 
Beduins’ flocks of camels. 

The causes which produce so strange 
an a.sscmbly of European, Asiatic and 
African types in the flora of Palestine 



Donald UdLelsI) 

WALLED MASS OF MAB SABA MONASTERY NEAR THE DEAD SEA 

In the fifth century a settlement of monks was founded here in the wilderness. Owing to its reputed 
wealth the monastery was often plundered, in consequence of which it became necessary to fortify 
it. The buildings are on a series of terraces sui^rted by massive retaining walls. In the centre 
stands a donted chapel containing the tomb of S. Sabw, whose remains were remov45d to Venice 
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likewise apply to the fauna, although, 
owing to the introduction of modern 
firearms and the destruction of the 
forests, several of the larger wild animals 
have become, as far as i\alestine is 
concerned, rare or extinct. Among 
these are the Syrian bear, the leopard, 
the roe deer and fallow d(‘er. (iazelle. 
arc still found, but, more commonl}', 
wild swine, hyaena, wild cat, fox and 
jackal. The S\Tian ibex has beconu^ 
scarc(‘. The smalltT mammals inchidt' 
hans, conk'S, porcupines, lu‘dgehogs, 
several rodents and a score of bats. 

Birds and Beasts and Fishes 

As regards birds, the country can 
l)oast about one hundred resident species 
and at least two hundred migrants, 
some of which may breed locally in 
small numbers. Water-fowl art* niinu'r- 
ous ; the eagle, kite, hawk, crow, wild 
dove and (piail are common, but the 
partridge less so than formerly. 

Fish are alumdant off the coast and 
in the Sea of (lalilt'C. Venomous 
snakes are rare ; lizards are of general 
occurrence, and a score are known in 
the country. The domestic animals 
include cattle, sheep, goats, horses, 
donkeys, mules and camels. JSuffaloes 
and pigs arc relatively rare. 

Possible Presence of Oil 

Good building stone is obtained from 
the limestone beds of Cenomanian and 
Turonian age in Judea, and a beautiful 
stone, resembling marble, is secured 
from phosphatic beds of Danian age. 
In Galilee the prevalent rock is basalt. 
Dolomite limestone and marl l)eds also 
occur ; and thin, bedded clays are 
found in the Jordan valley. Above 
the bone-beds there occurs in many 
parts of Pale.stine a shaly bituminous 
limestone, some of which would be 
suitable for road asphalt. 

Besides the above occurrences of 
bitumen, which are examples of inspis- 
sated oil, there occur gas emanations 
and seepages of oil in several parts of the 
country, but more particularly in the 
southern part of the Dead Sea region. 


The consensus of expert opinion is 
that oil occurs in southern Palestine, 
but that only drilling will decide as to 
what are the commercial aspects of the 
problem It is gen(*rally agreed that 
sunken blocks of the (dior are petroleum- 
bearing. and that oil will be obtained 
from the Senonian-l'uronian btids. 

One of the greatest mineral assets of 
Palestine is the salt of the Dead Sea. 
The av’eragi’ percentage of salts in the 
strong brine is at least 25 per C(.‘nt., of 
which 34 j)er cent, is sodium chloride, 
4 per cent, to 7 per ct'nt. potassium 
chloride, and up to i per cent, or more 
magnesium l)roinid<\ It is calciilatt'd 
that tfu' Dead Sea contains roughly 
30,oo(),o()0,oi)() tons of mixed salts. (;f 
which perliaps 1,500, 000. 000 tons are 
potassium chlotide. Palestine is thus 
the richest country in the world for 
potash resources, but requirc-s cheaj) 
transport facilities in (.)rder to be able 
to ex})loit them. The .salts occtir as a 
strong brine, immediaUjy ready tor 
evaporation and crystallisation lor lhi‘ 
production of pure srdts by the natural 
heat of the sun. 

Improvinti Methods of Tillage 

Apart from some hundreds of persons 
occupied in fishing, {ho settled rural 
population is engaged in agriculture — 
generally ])rimitive in the case of the 
Arab, scientific and ])r()grcssi\'e in the 
case of the Jewish colonist. A spar.se 
population living in economic isolation 
and employing very primitive iru'thod.^ 
naturally adopts a fanning system based 
on baro fallowing. Increasing pressun^ 
of population, and the upward trend in 
the values of agricultural holdings and 
produce, the partition of common lands, 
improved communications and demon- 
strations of b(‘tt(T methods by new 
settlers are, how^ever, having an effect. 

Manuring and a rotation of crops for 
the maintenance of fertility are becom- 
ing recognized practices. With the 
exception of a few artificial plantations, 
the remains of the natural forests have 
been destroyed and the givater part 
of the hill-country is entirely bare. 




Palestine. This shattered tower at Ramleh, which was restored 
during Saladin's reign, has been ascribed to the Crumders 
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Palestine. Acre has seen the coming of the chivalry of Europe clad in coals of mail, and heard the UiiTnderi, 
cannons of the hosts of Eapoleon Bonaparte encamped about her ancient ramparts 






Palestine. Among the mountains of Gilead stand the desolate ruins of 
Gerasa, now styled jerush, once a prmdncial reflection of Herod’s Jerusalem. 



Pale-stine, Here the arid plateau of Moab, the boundary between settled 
Palestine and nomadic Arabia, drops down to the Head Sea below sea-level, 
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fapt. C. r'iiW'i''k Oavn 


.1 vast sfnncircle of Ionic columns, connected tvith each other by on entablature, 
indicates the position of the Forum at the etui of the Via Principalis 



Ctpt. U. fcnwirlt Owen 

Red sandstom, weather-worn into fantastic shapes and seared with bands of 
vivid yellow and purple, comprises this burning, inhospitable wilderness 
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Palestine. Ground the cobbled market-place in Ramleh the merchants sit before the dark caverns of their shops. 
Churches were here before the Crusaders and formerly the tozvpi surpassed Jerusalem in size 
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Palestine. Herod encircled the terraced hill on tvhich stands Sebastiych, the ancient Samaria, unth the Street Oj 
Columns. Now there remains but a rozv of shafts in the stone zvall beside a narrotv track 



A. K. Dawson 

Palestine. At the foot of the mountains coming down to the Sea 
of Galilee Ites Tiberias with its mosque and squat houses 
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TIk" indigenous Arab industries, such 
ns tbt^ manufacture of soap from olivt* 
oil, of textiles, of leather war^, of simple 
agricnllural iinplenunits, of domestic 
utensils and of native musical instru- 
mcmls, is carrit'd on under the usual 
Oritmtal conditions. So are the native 
arts and crafts, such as the glass- 
blowing at Hebron and the. tilcinaking, 
pottery and weaving in Jerusalem, 
which an; b(‘ing revived and fostered 
by the Pro-Jerusah'in Soci(‘ty. the non- 
(Unorninational organi/at ion founded 
in i()i-S l)y Sir Ronald Storrs, the 
gowrnor of Jerusalem, for the pre- 
servation of the aiK'ieiit character and 
anu‘nitii*s of Jerusalem, and th(‘ en- 
couragement of its historical arts, 
handicrafts and industries. 

Jewish Stimulus in Industry 

Political cha.ng('s and an influx of 
f<'wish immigrants at'custorm'd to a 
hhiropean standard of life liave givaai a 
stimulus to the building trade in its 
various forms. Tile, cement block and 
silica1(! brick factoni'S haxe now bt'en 
established, principally at Tel Aviv, the 
Jewish townshij’> adjoining Jaffa ; and 
iiere, as in tlu* winr factories of Kishon 
el Zion and other Jewisli colonies, and 
in some of tlie larger flour- mil Is. 
hair(){)t‘an metluxb exist. 

The distributors of the produce of 
tlu! country and of its iin])(3rts are 
almost wholly confined to the ca]Utal 
and the two principal ports. Haifa and 
Jaffa, where are also concentrated the 
lawyers and bankers. Doctors and 
schoolmasters are scattered throughout 
the country. As regards thtj former, 
Palestine is fortunate not only in the 
staff of tlie governnuait department of 
health, but also in the generosity with 
which missionary and charitable^ 
organizations, Chri.stian and Jewish, 
luiropean and American, have placed 
gratuitously at the service of the 
population highly skilled medical ii^n 
and women and scientific investigators 
in the prevention of the diseases 
prevalent in this part of the East. 
As regards education, Palestine is 


similarly fortunate. Side by side with 
the establishments of the government 
department of education there are 
iiunuTous schools, colleges, orphanages 
and similar institutions, for boys and 
girls, kept up by Moslem, Christian 
and Jewish religious organizations. 

Constructing^ Roads and Railways 

In a very few years I^ilestine changed 
from a country where communication 
was exceptionally difficult to one amply 
endowed in this res]H‘Ct. During the 
(in‘at War the Turks began to build 
strattgic roads and railways. Then 
came tlu‘ conquering Britisli army, 
which linked Palestine with Kgyj)l by 
a standard gang(‘ railway, extending 
from Kantara on the Suez ('anal across 
. the desert of northern Sinai to the 
Pak'stine front i(T at Rafa, thence via 
Ludd (tlu^ junction of the Jaffa- 
Jerusalein line) to Haifa. The civil 
administration imi)roved matters still 
further by causing the Jaffa -Jerusalem 
line to be relaid with standard gauge. 

In i()2i tlu* Palest iiK* railway 
administration reopened the .sc'ction of 
the llc'jaz Railway between Nasib on 
tlie Franco-Tran.sjordanian frontier and 
Ma’an in the Kingdom of the Hejaz. 
Tlie civil administration has also 
repaired, maintained, and built a 
mimber of main roads and it is now 
possible to reach not only all the 
important centres of Palestine by motor- 
car, but also to trawl, by regular motor 
services, from Palestine to S^Tia, Trans- 
jordania and Mesopotamia. 

Motor Boats on Sea of Galilee 

As regards water communication, a 
number of steamshiy) lines connect the 
ports of Palestine with Marseilles, 
Trieste, Egypt, Syita, Cyprus, Greece 
and the ports of Turkey ; motor and 
sailing boats are in operation on the 
Dead Sea and the Sea of (jalilee 
Palestine lies, as is known, on the air 
route from Egypt to Bagdad, and there 
are important aerodromes at Ludd in 
Palestine and at Amman, the capital of 
Transjordania. 
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Prior to the British occupation of 
Palestine there was no public telephone 
service whatever, the postal service was 
thoroughly unreliable, and several 
European powers were compelled to 
maintain their own services between 
Europe and various Palestinian towns, 
although the Turkish Post Office was 
the only one allowed to use the railway 
to Jerusalem. Under the Britisli 
administration the department of 
posts, telegraphs and telephones, the 
organization of which is based on that 
of tlie British Post Office, oi)erates 
main and local route wires. Tliere is 
telephonic communication bc'twc^en all 
the larger towns, and direct circuits 
exist between Jenisal<*m, Caira and 
Beirut. Wireless communication with 
Great l^ritain and ships at sea is pro- 
vided via Eg3^pt. Trunk lines connect 
the principal towns and villages of 
Palestine, and there are public call 
offices at all i>ost offices. 

Export of Oranges and Soap 

As the soil and climate of the country 
are favourable to the production of ex- 
cTellent cigarette tobacco, this industry 
may be expected to dev('lop rapidly in 
tlu.‘ absence of the Turk. Already a con- 
siderable amount of Palestine tobacco 
is being manufactured in the cigarette 
factories of Palestine side by side with 
tobacco imported from Egypt. 

The principal item of export consists 
of Jaffa oranges, the production of which 
is rapidly recovering from its suppression 
during the Great War. The local soap, 
somewhat primitively made of olive oil 
and caustic soda, is another important 
article of export, something like half of 
the total annual production of 7,900 
tons being exported to Syria and to^ 
Egypt, where the pure olive oil soap 
from Nablus, a Moslem centre, is 
particularly appreciated by the 
Mahomedan population. 

Almond growing is becoming increas- 
ingly important in the Jewish colonies. 
Other important articles of export are 
wine, various leguminous crops and 
barley, the latter being in demand in 


England for malting purposes. The 
biggest purchaser of Palestine products 
after Eg3pt and Syria is Great Britain, 
closely followed by the United States. 

Cisterns for Water Supply 

The principal imports are cotton 
fabrics, sugar, petroleum, coal, flour,, iron 
and steel manufactures and machinery, 
limber, cigarettes, cotton yam and 
cement. Of Palestine’s total imports 
Great Britain supplies about 30 per 
cent., Egypt and the Sudan about 
10 per cent, and Germany, owing to the 
favourable rate of exchange, a ([uantity 
which rose from 5 per cent, in 1921 to 
12 ])er cent, in the following year. 

The ancient distinction between towns 
and villages was bast'd largely on the 
pirestiuct' or absence of fortifications ; the 
present criterion is mainly one of size. 
In a country such as Palestine, none too 
well provided with water and subject 
from lime immemorial to Beduin raids 
from the east, the sites for human 
setlkanents were mainly determined by 
facilities for dtifence and the accessi- 
bility of water. Of the two considera- 
tions the latter generally gave way to the 
form# ; ^nd some villages, which oif 
this account are at a distance from their 
wells, strive to make good the deficiency 
with cisterns and open tanks depending 
on the rainfall. 

Gravitation to the Towns 

There has been a tendency in Palestine 
for the population of the towns to in- 
crease at the expense of the villages. 
This has been partly due to the ruin of 
native industries by the introduction of 
cheap manufactured goods from Europe; 
partly to the passing of agricultural land 
from communal ownership into that of 
individuals ; partly, although this reason 
no longer applies, to the better protection 
afforded by a town ; and partly to the 
fact that many of the fellahin, after a 
number of years spent in North or South 
America, demand amenities wffiich a 
Palestinian village cannot provide. 

As regards the villages themselves, 
there is a marked difference between 
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FEEDING THE THIRSTY EARTH IN PALESTINE'S BARREN PLAINS 

Wells arc of considerable in\portance in Palestine and, as in all lands with a similar climate, irri^iation 
is indispensable to (.ultivation in the inhospitable regions. Water is drawn from the w(‘lls by means 
of various ingenious devices ; sometimes, as illustrated above, a series of wooden buckets is attached 
to a (diuiii and lowered into and raised innn the well by revolving wheels operated by camel or donkey 
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BEDUINS WATERING THEIR PACK ANIMALS ON THE WAY TO JERICHO 

Jericho lies 15 miles north»east of Jerusalem with which it is connected by a road. The country is 
hilly, and in parts of very wild and deserted appearance ; the winding rocky defiles serving as natural 
belters for such robber-highwaymen as fell on the traveller in the Good Sstmaritan parable. The 
Beduins are a sturdy pastoral people, their innate migratory habits having inured them to all hardships 
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PRIMITIVE PLOUGHING METHODS OF THE PALESTINE PEASANTRY 

The customs of the tiopulalion of Palestine differ but little from those described in the Bible, but the 
Biblical dcSiription of Palestine as a “ land flowing with milk and honey ” certainly does not tally 
with the economic conditions of the Palestine of the present day. Nevertheless, the fruits of the earth 
are not lacking for those who are careful to expend a proper umount of labour on the land 
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CARAVAN RESTING AFTER TOILSOME DESERT TRAVEL 

Camel caravan trade was common in the earliest Biblical days, and through the centuries the^ imgainly 
animals have maintained theit reputation as the most suitable beasts of burden for desert travel, 
in Palestine they are also used for riding and even ploughing ; the nomadic tribes are seldom without 
them, and the coarse kind of cloth woven from camels’ nair supplies many articles of clothing 
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those in the plain and those situated in 
the hill-country. The latter enjoy ample 
advantages as regards building material, 
and are, from the outside at all events, 
compact and neat, with their grey stone 
walls (black basalt in the Ghor) and 
ingeniously constmeted domes. The 
former, unless their inhabitants can 
afford, as is rarely the case, to bring 
stone from a distance, are built of mud 
brick, and are apt to present a squalid 
appearance when compared with the 
Western-looking houses and bungalows 
of the Jewish colonies. 

^ Beduin life in the tribal areas lacks 
all the comforts and ameniticis of civil- 
ization. The Tents of Kedar,” in which 
the Beduin are content to dwell, afford 
but the scant i(^st protection from sun. 
wind and rain ; but the tribes posse.ss 
considerable wealth in their flocks and 
herds. They obtain their corn by pur- 
chaser or exchange (in former days by 
robbery), or cau.se it to be cultivated on 
tlieir own lands by hired fellahin, whom 
they generally regard with contempt. 

With the exception of the two princi- 
(>al ports, Jaffa and Haifa, and of Gaza 
with its Egyptian affinities, the principal 
towns of Palestine are situated on the 
backbone of the mountainous plateau. 
Jerusalem, the capital, dealt with in an 
earlier chapter of this work, that “ city 
compact together,'" is above all a place 
of religious association and appeal. So 


also IS Nazareth ; so, from the Moslem 
point of view, are Hebron and Nablus ; 
so, in Jewish eyes, are Safad and 
Tiberias on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. Acre, lying over against Haifa 
at the northern “end of the bay, lies 
picturesquely within its fortifications ; 
wlxile, to the south of Haifa, the ancierft 
city o^ Caesarea, the capital of Roman 
l^alestine, has now shnink to a village 
whose ruins arc inhabited by a handful 
of Moslem immigrants from Bosnia. 

Sanitation is primitive in the older 
quarters, but happily the country is 
relatively free from Ori(;ntal di.seases. 
The department of public health con- 
ducts a vigorous anti-malarial compaign 
by inhibition of mosquito breeding, 
drainage and reclamation of swamp areas 
and other measures, and, together with 
the municipalities, insists that the 
cisterns with which the houses are pro- 
vided .shall be, in the case of new build- 
ings, constructed according to mosquito- 
proof design. The mosqifftoes are 
mostly of the harnxlcss varieties, while 
flies arc far less common than in many 
parts of the East. Ophthalmia is still 
prevalent among the poorer classes of the 
native population, and must continue 
to be so until th^ ..e can be persuaded to 
adopt elementary principles of hygiene. 

Out of a total population of 757,182 
souls, 590,8 c^o are Moslems, 83,694 are 
Jews, and 73,024 are Christians. 


PALESTINE: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. Southern section of 
the Levantine coastland. Three divisions 
— El Ghor and the Dead Sea in the Rift 
V^alley (cf. East Africa) ; the coastal 
lowland ; the intervening plateau ; all 
three roughly parallel to the coast. 

Climate. Aleditcrranean in type, with 
winter rains and summer droughts. Local 
modifications in the three zones in accord- 
ance with differences in elevation combined 
with different distances from the- sea. 

Vegetation. Belt i : Coastal zone of 
citrus and other trees. (Cf. C)rprus, Greece, 
Anatolia.) Belt 2 : Upland steppe and 
scrub, with figs, olives and vines where 
soil and water can be obtained. Belt 3 ; 
Grassland and marsh on the valley floor. 
(Cf. Sudan.) 

Products. Petroleum. Potash salts from 
the Dead Sea. Cigarette tobacco. (Cf, 


Egypt.) Oranges. (Cf. Spain.) Soap, 
barley, etc. 

Communications. Railways recently 
built. New and modern motor roads. 
Imperial airway crosses the country to 
Bagdad. Steamer services to the ports. 

Outlook. Recently removed from the 
blighting dead hand of the Turk, yet with 
a people four-fifths Moslem ; the goal 
of a religious organization and withal an 
historic country ; a Mediterranean coast- 
land on the edge of the Levantine cul de 
sac, Palestine has yet to demonstrate its 
ability to become a settled and ordered 
community. The auspices are fair; but 
time alone will show whether historic 
influence from Ihe rest of Ithe world will 
cause an erupnQn in conflict with the 
vis inertiae of a settled landholding of 
ancient date. 
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V ERY few people think of Panama 
apart from tlie canal, yet Hhtc 
is a not inconsiderable state of 
the same name wliich bounds the canal 
on both sides, and the capital of tliat 
state is the city called Panamd. These 
will be dealt with later in this article ; 
the canal naturally and indeed inevit- 
ably must have pride of ])lace. 

If an atmosj-ihere of romance sur- 
rounds the builders of the great roads 
and the finders of the great sea rout(*s 
of the world, the same glamour of high 
adventurous acliievemcnt envelops the 
makers of the wonderful canal wliich, 
cutting the Isthmus of Panama, joins 
tlie AtlJitic and the Pacific. 

The dreams have come true of the 
Spanish exjilorers and navigators who 
first set foot on that narrow neck of 
land that then united the Americas, 
and who had the vision to believe that 
here were the place and the opportunity 
for man to attempt and .succeed in a 
tremendous effort to connect tlfb two 
great oceans. 

Balboa’s Dream Comes True 

Balboa (1475-1517) and the other 
soldiers and conquerors of their mar- 
vellous historic period who knew the 
Isthmus, told their sovereign of its 
possibilities ; and some surveys were 
actually made. But nearly four hundred 
years had to pass before the canal was 
completed. Not till 1914 was it opened, 
and then experimentally and un- 
officially. It was only on June 12, 
1920, that the president of the United 
States proclaimed its official opening, 
but in the interval it had carried a vast 
volume of traffic ; and it possesses quite 
extraordinary significajice, politically, 
strategically and commercially. 


The story of its construction is n great 
story, not only as the record of an 
amazing triumph of engineering, but as 
a narrative of the dee})e.st human 
interest. What hopes and h'ars, what 
defeats and discouragements did not go 
into its building before the issue was 
finally settU‘d ? Told in detail there is in 
its way no more moving .story. But 
it is rather a long story, as it may well 
be, seeing that it stretches over some 
twenty years ; only its salient features 
can be outlined here, only part of the 
drama unfolded. 

Setting of the Mighty Drama 

Consider first the stage and its setting 
— the position and the nature of the 
Isthmus of Panama. Linking Central 
with vSouth America, the Isthmus lies 
ea.sl and west, with the Caribbean Sea on 
the Atlantic side and the Gulf of Panama 
on the Pacific side ; its average breadth 
is about 70 miles, but at its narrowest it 
is not more than half that width. 

The mountains of Co.sta Rica are 
continued by the Culebra range in 
Panama, but in the heart of the Isthmus 
this range has a low .saddle, under 300 
feet, between mountains 3.000 feet high, 
and thus affords a comparatively 
easy route from roast to coast. This 
pass was utilised by a railway which 
ran from Colon, on the Caribbean, to 
Panama city, on the Pacific, before the 
canal was built, and it .still runs. The 
other chief natural feature of the Isth- 
mus is the river Chagres — and thereby 
hangs a tale that is told larther on. 

As regards climate, that of the Isth- 
mus, which lies near the equatorial 
belt, is tropical, with a very heavy rain- 
fall. At ('olon the annual rainfall ex- 
ceeds 135 inches. Of course the climate 
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HOW MAN HAS MADE TWO CONTINENTS OF ONE 


varies according to the elevation, but, 
speaking generally, the coastlands were 
deadly with plague, malaria and yellow 
fever, while a moderate or even a cool 
temperature could be reached by as- 
cending the mountains. What with the 
heat and the moisture the fecund soil 
produced vegetation luxuriantly, but 
it also was the breeding and feeding 
ground of m3Tiads of rats and uncount- 
able millions of mosquitoes, the carriers 
of disease and death. 

The peoples of the Isthmus were a 
mixture of races — Spanish, aboriginal 


Indian and negro ; the towns were 
more or less white, wliilc the country 
districts were more or less coloured. 
Agriculture was primitive, but enormous 
crops of bananas provided a ready and 
easy means of subsistence. In any case 
the population was comparatively scanty 
and tropical conditions, there as else- 
elsewhere, did not encourage sustained 
effort. Up to 1903 Panamd, a term 
then covering the whole Isthmus as 
far as the much greater isthmus of 
Central America, was a department of 
Colombia, and shared its vicissitudes. 
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There was nothing particularly in- 
viting about the Isthmus, but as 
possessing the shortest land connexion 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific it 
held within itself the one great poten- 
tiality — the canal. This had long made 
it sup)remely int(Testing, especially to 
the maritime nations, owing to the pro- 
spective shortening of some of the long 
sea routes. But to one nation, far more 
than to any other, it became of cardinal 
importance that this prospect slionkl be 
translated into actual fact. 

Ill i<S 48, as the result of a* war, iVIexico 
re(U‘d ('alifornia to I lie United States, 
whose coast -line on the Pacific was thus 
iiicr('as(*d by about i.ooo miU’s, and 
no AmtTican could fail to see that the 
sea-distanc(‘, say, bt‘tween N(^w York 
and San IwaTUMsco. would lie about 
lialv(‘d if vess(‘ls, instead of having to 
go round th(‘ Morn, could mak(‘ succes- 
ful use i^f a canal across tlu' Isthmus. 


Some twenty years after California 
had been added to the United States, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, after fifteen years 
of hard stniggle, succeeded in completing 
the Suez Canal, and this had the effect 
of strengthening the idea of the con- 
struction of a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama. In i(S78 a concession was 
obtained from the government of 
('olombia, and in the following year de 
Lessej)s himself, having procured this 
concession from its original holder, 
began building the Panama ('anal from 
Colon to Panama ; but it proved a 
di.sastrous failure for himself and all 
concerned. Innaiicial extravagance and 
corruption were not thg only causes ; 
the insanitary state of the Isthmus, 
with an enormus death-roll, told heavily 
against his success. Work under the de 
Lesseps scheme was abandoned in iStScj, 
but the idea was not d(‘ad. The United 
States took it up. 
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IN THE PLEASANT CAPITAL OF THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 

PanamA city lies un and extends north and west from a small boot-shaped peninsula at the head 
of the Gulf of Panamil. Well-paved, with modern sanitary systems, it is an exemplary tropical 
city. Several interesting buildinp line the irregular coast ; that on the left is part of tlie handsome 
pile standing at the Avenida Central’s lower end and including the National Theatre 
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OLD PANAMA’S RUINED SANCTUARY • 

Little mercy was shown when the pirate Morgan sacked the old 
town of Panamri in 1671, and this crumbling tower, whose 
gaping wounds kindly nature endeavours to conceal, is the only 
remaining fragment of the once stately cathedral^ 


As the chief maritime power Great 
Britain had taken a deep interest in the 
Panama Canal, and for a time there was 
considerable rivalry between the British 
and the Americans with respect to it, but 
in 1901, the Hay-Pauncefott* treaty 
settled the controversy. The United 
States was given the right to constnict a 
canal in a suitable part of Central 
America, subject to the condition that 
the canal should be used on equal terms 
by ships of all nations. 

An alternative route for a canal to 
connect the tw’o oceans was across 
'Nicaragua, and it was considered by 
the Americans who, however, in the end 
decided against it. 


In 1902 negotiations 
were begun by the United 
States with the French 
company, whose conces- 
sion was still alive, 
and with the Colombian 
govern m en t . The i^Tench 
company’s rights and 
property were to be 
lx)nght out for forty 
million dollars — there was 
no trouble there ; but, 
though offered good terms, 
('olombia declined to ac- 
cept them. Finally the 
matter was simplified by 
the secession of the depart- 
ment of Panamd ‘ from 
Coloml)ia, after a minia- 
tuni revolution, and its 
conversion into an inde- 
pendent sovereign state, 
promptly recognized by 
the United States and the 
other Gre»at Powers. 

November 28, 1903, 
saw the decisive step. On 
that memorable day the 
United States and the new 
republic of Panama con- 
cluded a treaty, the 
principal terms of which 
were the guaranteeing of 
the maintenance of the 
Republic of Panamd by 
the United States; the 
granting by Panama to the United States 
in perpetuity of a strip of land, across the 
Isthmus, five miles in extent on each 
side of the canal, the cities of Colon and 
Panamd excepted ; and the cession to the 
United States by Panamd of all railway 
and canal rights within this area — 
which was henceforward to be known 
as the Canal Zone. 

The U.S.A., furthermore, was given 
the right to fortify the zone, to have 
sanitary jurisdiction over thts cities of 
Panamd and Coldn, and to preserve 
order in them. In return the United 
States agreed to pay (and did pay) ten 
million dollars to Panamd at once, and 
an annual rent of a quarter of a million 
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TWIN TOWERS OF PANAMA CATHEDRAL IN THE PLAZA BOLIVAR 
^ Sfeptoc^pal**. The population of Panami « about 70.000 
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CITY OF PANAMA: LOOKING EAST DOWN THE AVENIDA CENTRAL 

■' Most of the main strot'ts of Panama run north and south and are cut by the Avenida CcMitral whirl) 
is one of the main tliorou^difanis. The coiistnictioii of the canal aud the efforts of tiie Americans in 
providing modern saiiitatiou have wi’ought wonders with the town. Nearly all the houses are of 
stone with bah'onies at each storey. The rooms above the shops are generally used as private dwellings 


dollars, to comnK^iice in November, 1912. 
The American govcrniTK'nt took for- 
mal control of the French company’s 
property and of the zone, and irtmie- 
diately tlu' Isthmian Canal Commission 
was appointed to carry through the 
construction of the canal. That was in 
the spring of 1904. The next two years 
were devoted to preparatory and ex- 
ploratory work. 

The first thing the Americans did was 
to attack and solve the sanitary problem 
— which had had so large a share in the 
defeat of de Lesseps. In this effort they 
had the advantage of the experience they 
had gained in cfealing with a somewhat 
similar problem in Cuba. What they 
did was to destroy the mosquitoes and 
other pests that carried disease, and they 
achieved this to perfection by clearing 
the low lands, draining and filling up the 
swamps and pools, and a general sanita- 
tion of the most thorough kind of the 
zone, as well as of the cities of Panamd 
and Colon, including the installation 
throughout the zone of a supply of pure 
water in unlimited quantity. 


One (juestion remained to be settled, 
and it was one of the greatest import- 
ance : was the canal to be a sea-level 
one, like the Sm;z Canal, and as de 
l^esseps had also intended it to be, or 
was it to be a waterway with iocks ? 
The American government appointed a 
board of consulting engineers, 13 in 
number ; eight voted for a sea-level 
canal, five favoured a lock canal. 
Curiously enough it was the minority 
report that carried the day, and the 
consensus of opinion has been that this 
was quite right. 

The decision involved two things : 
the making of huge locks, and the 
excavation of nine miles of solid rock to 
the required depth and widtli. A third 
thing, however, was necessary, and this 
was the creation of a lake or body of 
water between the locks at a height of 
85 feet above sea-level, as provided by 
the minority report. 

One of the reasons given by the report 
was the frightful floods that were a 
feature of the river Chagres, which, it 
was known, had ri$en as much as 25 feet 
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in 24 hours ; and as the river repeatedly 
crossed the route of the canal, it would 
be in constant danger. To remedy this 
serious trouble, the Americans built at 
Gatdn a huge dam, one and a half miles 
long. 105 feet high and with a width 
of about 388 feet at what would be the 
normal water level and 100 feet at the 
top, which impounded the waters of the 
Chagres and turned them Into a lake, 
called Gatun Lake, having an area of 163 
square miles, and holding two hundred 
thousand million cubic feet of water. 

Perhaps the best way for the reader 
to visualise the Panama Canal is to 
describe for him a journey through it 
from the Carribbean to the gulf, tliat is, 
from Colon to Panama city. We may 
suppose the case of a passenger, perhaps, 
on board a Grace liner from New York, 
on his way to Lima. Having crossed 
tlie ('aribbean, his ship enters Limon 
Bay, on one side of which stands Colon, 
the approach to the canal being pro- 
tected by two immense stone break- 


waters. Passing between these the 
vessel moves into a^very large dock of 
concrete in Coldn harbour ; for about 
seven miles it has steamed through a 
dredged channel, which is the real start 
of the canal on tl^at .side. 

Now comes a series of three pairs 
of locks called the Gatun Locks, which 
are the largest and most interesting in 
the world. Their concrete walls are 
50 feet thick at the bottom and eight 
at the top, and the middle wall separat- 
ing the set of three twin locks is 80 feet 
thick and 81 feet high. Their steel 
gates are seven feet thick, 55 feet wide, 
47 to 82 feet high, and weigh from 390 
to 730 tons each. Our^traveller's ship 
is not allowed to proceed under its own 
power but is pulled along into and out 
of the locks by electric tractijjjji cars 
on both sides, working on cogs in the 
centre of their track. The water which 
makes the locks available comes down 
from Gatun Lake above. The locks 
have a total length of about two-thirds 



ANCIENT SPANISH BRIDGE BRUISED BY TIME'S ONSLAUGHTS 
Many relics of the Spanish regime destroyed by pirate. Morgan are extant m the vicinity of Panama 
city. Ruins of bridges, houses and churches still bespeak that other and older city which Nourished 
beiore the raiders Im it low. But the great buccaneer could create as well as destroy and that sanie 
eventful*' year, i6fi, saw the foundation of new Panama, the modem metropolis of the republic 
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OPERATION OF GATUN LOCKS: VESSELS WAITING TO BE LOWERED 

About ei«ht miles from the entrance to its dredRcd channel in the Caribbean vSea, the first locks of the 
j reached. They are the Gatun Locks which, roitiprisirig a stupendous thrcc-stepped, 

doubhi'fljghted stairway, raise ships to the surface of the (iatiiri Lake. Tiiey are i,ooo feet long and 
300 feet wide, and vessels are towed into and through them bv means of electrically-driven tractors 



BANKS OF THE CHAQRE8 RIVER UNDERMINED BY THE^^'flOODb”’* 
Near the Cmbbean outlet of the Chagres rivtr a huge earthwork called the Gatun Dam was con- 
structed and another dam at Gamboa. Behind these dams the waters formed h lake 164 souare miles 
in extent and 85 feet above sea-level. The river is subject to serious floods, the water rising as niucb 
as S3 feet in 24 hourt* These floods have scoured out the limestone banks in many pla ce t 



^ Ewintt Oalloway 

BALBOA WHARVES AND DRY DOCK AT THE CANAL’S PACIFIC END 

Balh(Ki owes its existence to the opeiiiu^ of the Panama Canal and lies at its Pacific extremity. The 
actual harbour affords no anchorage room, but is excellently equipped w'ith extensive w'harves, along- 
side which ships are moored, docks, warehouses, floating cranes, coaling plant and oil tanks. The 
clrv dock, in which three vessels arc here seen, is i,ooo fe4}t long and 2 () feet deep at mean low water 




SHIPS IN THE FAMOUS CULEBRA CUT OF THE PANAMA CANAL 

At Gamboa the canal passes into a great artificial gorge. known as the Culebra Cut which encloses 
the waterway for eight miles until it reaches the Pedro Miguel Lock, where the vessels are lowered into 
the small Miraflores Lake. The great cutting presented almost insurmountable difficulties owing 
to landslides and was finally made 2.000 feet wide, the minimum width of the canal being 300 feet 
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ot a mile, and are 300 feet wide ; each 
can be filled and emptied in the space 
of about eight minutes. 

Emerging from the locks the ship 
now enters the Gatfin Lake, 85 feet 
above sea-level, and under her own 
steam goes on for 24 miles to Has Obispo, 
the beginning of the famous Culebra or 
Gaillard Cut, the nine miles of excavated 


to despair by the perpetual sinking in 
of the sides of the cut. At the end of 
the cut the ship passes into the Pedro 
Miguel Locks, and is lowered 30 feet 
to the artificial Miraflores Lake, which 
is about two miles square. Next the 
vessel goes 55 feet “ downstairs ” through 
the Miraflores Locks, by two sets of 
locks, to the sea-level channel cm the 



FRONT STREET AT COLON, SEAPORT TOWN OF PANAMA 

Colon Stands on tlio Caribbean Sea and has fj:reat importanre as the Atlantic terininns of the. 
Panain.i Canal and railway. Owin^ to its torrid climate, heavy rainfall and situation amon^^ nian- 
ffrove swamps, it was once a hotbed of yellow fever and known as the “ White Man’s Grave,” but 
it has been* wonderfully improved and its well-equipped harbour carries on a nourishing trade 


canal referred to in a preceding para- 
graph. It was in cutting out this 
water-path across the saddle of the 
Culebras that the most .serious diffi- 
culties were encountered. These were 
owing to slides and, breaks, the one 
from the sides, the other from the 
bottom of the rocky material, of which 
the terrain here consists, and much of 
which is soft. It was heart-breaking 
work, but the Americans won. 

In the cut the' ship's speed is much 
reduced, as in places the channel is 
only 300 feet wide, though at one point, 
known as the Curacha Slide, it is 2,t)oo 
feet wide — ^w'hich means that it was here 
that the engineers were well-nigh driv|n 


Pacific side, whose distance is just 
eight miles to deep water. 

It takes about three hours to pass 
through the locks alone, and from ten 
to twelve hours for the whole trip, 
according to the size of the vessel and 
its rate of speed. The total length of 
the canal from deep water in the 
Caribbean to deep water in the Pacific 
is 50 miles ; from shore line to shore 
line it is ten miles less. As originally 
planned, the total excavation was put 
at 104 million cubic yards, not including 
what was done by the French, but 230 
million were actually excavated*. 

It is said that if the excavated 
material were placed on trucks, each of 



^INDIANS IN CANOES BRINGING BANANAS DOWN THE CHAGRES Riv“ 

‘'“aua plantations i.in« 

of San Bias. The production rf t^oast of the Gulf 

uuon. tvlth .»gar.n4. The largerXnana PlanU?MvXrd“lveTol^\^^^^^ 


ill.. * — . ^ * 3 i«aaus auu cuasi 01 tnc Gulf 
luy increasing and there ai-e over eight plan- 
have been developed chiefly by foreign capital 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE IN THE PANAMA COUNTRYSIDE 

'The climalr of Panama is tropical with an abundant rainfall. Extensive forests liiu' the slopes of 
the mountains, and the valleys and plains provide excellent pasturage, but the rich natural resources 
of the country have suffered little from exploitation. The people, who include cleimaits of Spanish, 
Indian and negro origin, are far from enterprising, and the countryfolk load a primitive life 



‘Ewing Galloway 


CAREFULLY TENDED GARDEN OF A CHINESE. NEAR GORGONA 

Gorgona i? a little town 20 miles north-west of Panama on the Chagres river. There is not a large 
Chinese population in Panam^i, but they have the best market gardens which are admirably kept, as 
opposed to the ramshackle houses hastily constructed from the nearest materials. More than half 
the land Is unoccupied despite its promise ; ritost of the inhabitants in the Canal Zone rear cattle 




HANDIWORK OF THE OLD, BOLD MATES OF HENRY MORGAN 

The site of the former city of Panama lies some five miles, or about half an hour’s motor drive by 
the fine concrete road, north-east of the present city. Old Panama was founded in 1519, but was 
c^ptiljred and ruthlessly burned and looted in 1671 by the Welsh buccaneer, Sir Henry Morgan^ ai^d 
fiis followers, during one of their paany daring exploits against the Spaniards 
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a capacity of twenty cubic yards, they 
would reach round the earth at the 
Equator about three and a half times. 
As regards the cost of the building of 
the canal the French and Americans 
between them spent on it upwards of 
^^140,000,000, the share of the Americans 
being about £78,000,000/* 

From the above brief account much 
of interest has had to be omitted, but 
there is one point that must be men 
tioned. In tlie middle of the Gatun 
Dam is a spillway, which amply pro- 
vides for any flooding of the Gatun 
Lake, and on the east side of this spill- 
way is a large hydro-electric plant 
which generates all the power necessary 
for operating the whole of the lock 
machinery, as well as other machinery, 
throughout the entire length of the 
canal, and for the lighting of the locks 
and the zone towns and villages. And, 
finally, it must be noted that no other 
engineering ‘project in the world has 
allowed such a margin for safety,"' by 
the clever use of protective devices. 

The Canal Zone has an area of about 
440 square miles, and its governor, 
who has absolute control, is generally 
a senior officer of the U.S. Army. Its 
population is about 25,000, a consider- 
able proportion being British West 
Indies negroes ; Americans number 
about 5,000. A high tribute must be 
paid to tlie Americans, not only for 
the building of the canal, but also for 
the extraordinary efficienc}^ and success 
of their administration of the whole 


Canal Zone. If one steps outside into 
the state of Panamd, into Colon or 
Panama city, one immediately sees how 
immense is the diflerence. 

The state of Panamd has an area 
of 32,380 square miles, but its popula- 
tion is only some 400,000, thougli its 
soil is most fertile and would carry 
cjuite easily ten times as many people. 
More than half of the country is un- 
occupied ; its one big production is the 
banana. It has a president and several 
vice-presidents ; there is a governor 
for each of its eight provinces. And 
there is little more to be said of it. 

Panama city, the capital of the state, 
has 70,000 population, and though it 
has been modernised to some extent 
since the United States built the canal, 
it is still characteristically vSpanish. 
Yet it has a number of fine buildings 
and a pretty residenticU section called 
Bella Vista. Its centre is the Plaza 
’Bolivar, where is the cathedral, as well 
as the famous hospitals erected by the 
French as far back as 1881. Colon, the 
only other town of any size in the state, 
has some 27,000 people. The Canal 
Zone, bein^ subj(*ct to American law, 
is dry," but Colon is the precise 
opposite, and has the reputation of 
being one of the gayest " places in 
the world. 

But this is certainly not true of 
Cristobal, the American part of Coldn, for 
order is the rule there — in its one palm- 
bordered boulevard, with its fine club 
and restaurant. 


PANAMA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division, etc. Panamd is an 
artificial and recent state due to the 
canal. It is a tropical land, with tropical 
temperature and rainfall, and tropical 
products, of which the most useful is the 
banana. (Cf. Central America). The Canal 
Zone is noteworthy as the scene of the 
world’s most celebrated conquest of tro- 
pical diseases, and is an example of what 
can be done when, it is necessary to spend 
the requisite large capital sums in doing it. 

The Canal. Like the Suez Canal, the 
Panamd Canal is a cut for steamship 
traffic between two continents and con- 
necting two oceans. It saves steamship 
journeys round Cape Horn, and has 


brought most ports on the west of the 
Americas into closer contact with New 
Orleans, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. It is the shortest way to reach New 
Zealand from London, and this is almost 
the sum total of its usefulness between 
the major parts of the British Empire. 
From the British point of view its chief 
drawback is the absence of trading 
countries and great ports in close proximity 
to the traffic route followed by steamers 
passing tlirough it ; the West Indies 
cannot vie in this regard with the Mediter- 
ranean lands, and there is no land like 
India on the far side on the way to the 
Antipodes. 
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Inland Republic of South America 

by William S. Barclay 

Antlior of “ The Kiver Parana '' ^ 


P ARACiUAY, which has for its 
immediate neighbours Brazil, 
Argentina and P)olivia, shares 
with the last-named the rare dis- 
advantage among South American re- 
[)ublies of possessing no ocean coast-line. 

H(T lack in this n‘spect, howeviT, is 
largely coni])ensated by the moving 
highways of th(‘ Paraguay and l-pper 
l^arand rivers, which resjvctivel}^ inter- 
sect and bound her territory. At the 
south-west corner of Paraguay, o])posite 
tile Argentine province of Corrientes, 
these two major tributaries unite in 
the river Parana, Mother of Waters/’ 
emptying after a winding course of some 
740 miles into that fresliwater estuary 
known as the Riv'er Plate. 

Paraguay is thus an outpost of settle- 
ment and civilization situated far within 
the hiigf* Parana basin, whose extent 
is comparable with that of the Mississippi 
river in North America. Her bounds 
are washed by tributary streams 
which rise within 100 miles of the 
Brazilian coa.st or, on the east, descend 
from the snowy peaks of the distant 
Andes Mountains. 

A Great Inland Port 

This interior position of Asuncion, 
connected by 940 miles of open river or 
some fifty hours of easy rail journey with 
Buenos Aires, gives Paraguay’s capital 
,city a peculiar strategic importance 
when compared with other cities and 
ports of South America. The only 
other parallel to Asuncion within the 
continent is afforded by Manads, in 
Brazil, situated i*,ooo miles up the 
Amazon valley. 

Paraguayan territory is divided into 
two very distinct sections. The first 
and most important of these is eastern 


or Old Paraguay, enclosed between the 
Alto, or I Jiiper, Paran a and the Paraguay 
rivers. Here is found the administra- 
tion and practically all the piopulation 
of the country. A range of central 
highlands, ranging from 1,000 feet to 
3,000 feet, an outlier from the 
sandstone plateaux of Brazil, divides 
the land from north to south, forming 
the central water-parting to the two 
boundary rivers. The natural tropic 
heat of tlie climate is sensibly modified 
by this range, which finally disappears 
as it approaches the Argentine frontier, 
‘ ^iresenting a pleasant, broken country, 
whose soil alternately supports coarse 
• pastures and scattered belts of forest. 

Parafluay from the Train 

The general aspect of the landscape, 
viewed by the tra\'eller on the Central 
Railway, which crosses tlie end of this 
central range, is otk' of level \ialleys 
of brick-red soil, or of grass in which 
cattle graze belly-deep. (Graceful palm 
groves denote the frequent pn'sence 
of slialiow lagoons. From the plains 
flat-topped hills rise abruptly, their 
sides clothed in green jungle where 
among a tangle of parasites and under- 
growth a large number of valuable 
timbers also grow. 

The second section of the country, 
lying across the Paraguay river and 
known as the Paraguayan Chaco, con- 
sists, like the adjoining Argentine and 
Bolivian Chaco, of nearly level plains 
dcpo.sited through the action of melting 
snow and summer rains on the Andean 
foothills, ^rising 200 miles westward as 
the crow flies. In striking contrast to 
the red earth of eastern Paraguay, this 
Chaco soil is composed of black humus 
and sand, its fertility increasing with 
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PARAGUAY WITH ITS RIVER BOUNDARIES 


its proximity to the dividing river. 
The basis of work and settlement in 
the Chaco lies chiefly in the exploita- 
tion of its quebracho hardwoods. 
These, unlike the mixed jungle woods, 
grow in groves and are homogeneous 
in character, though tliey have a thorny 
undergrowth in which insect pests 
abound. The quebracho groves occur 
on slightly-raised ground, alternating 
with open glades of good pasture 
which denote the flood-areas of the 
streams that in the rainy season seek 
a confused course to the Paraguay 
river. Cattle-breeding, which until the 
introduction of the cotton plant had 
been practically the only other Chaco 
industry, tends to increase as the hard- 
wood areas are worked out. 

The total combined area of Paraguay 
depends on the boundary settlement 
which she may ultimately make with 
Bolivia in this same Chaco region. 
A local “ status quo exists by which, 
quite unofficially, Paraguay's northern 
boundary in the Chaco is usually 
accepted as commencing at Fort Olimpo, 
on the Upper Paraguay river, and 
running westward to join Argentine 
territory at latitude 22® S. Assuming 


this frontier, we obtain 
for tlie whole of Paraguay 
an area of some 110,000 
square miles. 

The opinion of Para- 
guayans themselves, how- 
ever, as to which is the 
best section of their 
country is best evidenced 
b}^ the fact that of the 
total estimated popula- 
tion of 1,050,000, all but 
the odd 50,000, and these 
composed largely of 
Indian tribes, have their 
liomcs in the territory 
lying to the east of the 
Paraguay river. 

Whether such statistics 
arc strictly accurate or 
not (and statistical studies 
have never greatly pre- 
occupied any Paraguayan 
government), the natural advaiitagt's 
of eastern Paraguay, and 6?specially 

of the site and surroundings of 

Asuncion, have Ix^en recognized from 
the earliest days. The first luiropean 
exploration of the Parana and Paraguay 
rivers was made under Sel)astian Cabot 
in 1527. Asuncion was founded in 1536, 
its e.stablishment thus ante-dating by 
44 years the foundation of Buenos 
Aires, where early attempts at colonising 
had been fnistrated by Indian raids. 
Up-stream, however, in a softer clime, 
with the docile Guarani Indians provid- 
ing necessary population and labour, 
the viceroyalty of Paraguay flourished. 
Indeed, its importance was regarded in 
Spain as second only to that of Peru, 
to which Asuncion formed a half-way 
house for any expedition starting from 
the Atlantic side. 

During the Spanish colonial period 
of nearly three centuries, from 1536 to 
1809, sixty-six governors came from 
Spain to administer .the viceroyalty of 
Paraguay. After the Wars of Inde- 
pendence which were simultaneously 
waged throughout South America in the 
early nineteenth century Paraguay was 
proclmmed a republic, Ogt. ig, igj;, 
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Whether on account of its exuberant. Possibly as a result of this war and 
climate, or the backward political status its after-effects, the pleasant-featured, 

of its inhabitants, the country cannot be soft-spoken Paraguayan women of to- 

said to have registered much success day appear to cope cheerfully with 

in its new republican r61e. Its first tasks which in most lands fall to the 

president, Francia, from 1809, ruled opposite sex. Such tasks include not 

the country as an absolute despot for only most of the field tillage, but also 

twenty-six years. His example was the marketing of all produce. The men 

followed by Dictator Lopez from reserve for their share the cattle raising, 

1862 to 1870, a period which included timber cutting and yerba mate gather- 

the disastrous seven years war waged ing industries, the last two tasks fre-, 

under that tyrant against Argentina, quently keeping them half the year or 

Brazil and Uruguay combined. It more absent from their homesteads, 

is calciilated that during the course Among the many attractions open to 
of this unequal struggle some 450,000 visitors, whose numbers increase annu- 

Paraguayans perished, a number repfe- ally, special mention should 'be made 

.senting more than half the actual of the " Missions ” established during 

population of the country. Its entire the colonial epoch by the patience and 

manhood disappi;ared, leaving for years industry of the Jesuit missionary fathers, 

only women and children to carry on Seeing their original establishments in 

the countrj' s work. After Lopez’ death the Alto Parana valley, above the 

in 1870 a reformed constitution was set Guayra Falls, threatened with exter- 
up winch is still mainly in force. mination from the slave raids of the 



Ewing Galloway 

GLIMPSE OF DOMESTIC COUNTRY LIFE IN UNFAMILIAR PARAGUAY 

Paraguay is primitive in the extreme in many of its rural districts, for the majority of the population 
is of Indian descent, with a slight intermixture of alien blood, and far from eager to assimilate 
modern ideas. Decidedly less energetic than their Argentine neighbours, the Paraguayan natives 
have a low standard of living ; and the warm climate necessitates only scanty clothing 
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half-breed “ Mamelukes of Brazil, the 
Fathers organized a general exodus to 
the more promising lands farther south. 
A score of establishments in the Argen- 
tine territory of Misiones, which takes 
its name from them, and in Paraguay, 
sprung up in consequence. 

Whatever were the political drawbacks 
of this impcrium in imperio/' the 
material labours of the Fathers were 


scattered along the Upper Paraguay 
river, Paraguay has only one trunk 
railway. This melancholy distinction 
it shares in South America with 
Ecuador and the crown colony of 
British Guiana. The Paraguay Central 
Railway was first laid in 1859, 
obedience to the dictates of Francia, 
in order to connect Asuncidn with the 
south-west settlements, or " Missions " 



UiKs (]. Boultvr 

SEPARATING CATTLE ON A PARAGUAYAN RANCH 

Thwj abundant exc«^llciit graziiifi; laud, well suited for cattle-reariiiK and fatUMiiiig, in Para{^uay, 
wliiTf* the ^^nvoriiinent hcartilv encourages the development of the meat-packing and curing 
industry ; hides and preserved beef are exported. At the end of the narrow passage, seen above, is 
a swing-gate between two corrals, into whicli the animals are driven according to age and sex 


undoubtedly of great benefit. It 
was they who first used and exploited 
the yerba matt\ or Paraguayan tea (Ilex 
paraguayensis), which is still the most 
distinctive of all Paraguayan products. 
Their original orange groves have to-day 
expanded into great and profitable 
plantations. The ruins of the old 
mission buildings are one of the few 
remaining tangible evidences of Spani.sh 
colonial history. The leisurely river- 
steamer touches at little ports on the 
Alto Parand river, where the tuneful 
names of San Cosmd, Villa Encarnacidn, 
Candelaria, San Ignacio, Sant' Ana and 
many others, recall scenes long faded 
from the memories of their inhabitants. 
Apart from a few industrial lines 
serving the hardwood industries 


of Paraguay. Further construction 
languished owing to the Seven Years 
War, and fifty years after this early 
start only an additional 60 miles^of 
track had been built. Since September, 
1913, however, a regular train service 
with Buenos Aires carries passengers 
in comfort between Asunci( 5 n and 
that city, without even the necessity 
of changing cars. 

This extension of the Paraguay Central 
Railway to the extreme south of the 
country terminates with a train-ferry 
across the Alto Parand river to Posadas. 
Connexion is thereby made with the 
Argentine lines in Corrientes and Entre 
Rios provinces, and the train runs oii 
to a second train ferry across 25 
miles of the Parand delta, and so to 
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Uoynl Cidographical Society 

YOUNG PARAGUAY REARED AMID THE REPUBLIC’S UNEXPLOITED WEALTH 

A (.'(Hintry little known, Parai^uay has often been condemned as possessing an impossible climate 
and being peopled by a down-trodden race. But in this small republic, set in the heart of southern 
South Anierira, contrasts both of nature and people arc vivid, and there are sturtc beautiful parts 
where flowers and fruits grow abundantly around the trim thatched buildings of prosperous settlers 












Boyal Geographical Society 

SQUATTER’S CLEARING ON THE UPPER REACHES OF THE PARANA 

The second largest river in South America, the Paranii, has a total length of 2,500 miles. Below the 
great Guayra falls the river forms the boundary of Paraguay until its junction with the Paraguay 
river, when it flows to the River Plate. Below Posadas it is sometimes broken and rapid and offers 
no easy navigation although ahov§ the Guayra falls the main stream is navigable for 400 mile^ 
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CUSTOM HOUSE ON THE RIVER FRONT AT ASUNCION 

Asuncion lies on the cast or left bank of the Paraguay river, an affluent of the ParanA, and has 
communication both by rail and steamer with Buenos Aires. As the country has no seaboard, its 
position at the head of navigation for sea-going vessels ensures the city considerable importance, 
and it has a growing trade in yerba mat6, tobacco, hides, sugar, cedar and fruits 


Buenos Aires. These are the only train 
feiries in operation in South America. 
The through passenger trains between 
the two capitals take fifty-two hours 
to cover a distance of 946 miles, made 
without break of gauge. This schedule 
compares with a former average of five 
days by combined rail and river steamer, 
or seven to ten days up-stream by 
steamer, according to the condition of 
the river. 

The improved train service and the 
attraction of the Argentine capital are 
diverting definitely to Buenos Aires the 
one-time monopoly of Paraguayan trade 
which Montevideo enjoyed through her 
early control of steamer and sailing 
schooner service on the Parand river. 
Her dependence on Buenos Aires is 
strikingly illustrated by Paraguay's 
currency and exchange. The nominal 
rpiit is the gold peso, based on the 
gold content of the Argentine coin of 
the same value, of which $5.04 equals £1^. 
No gold or silver coins are in circulation. 


however, the actual currency consisting 
of depreciated paper bills, the fluctua- 
tions of which are based on the Argentine 
paper dollar. Buenos Aires time has also 
been officially adopted on the railway 
and on river steamers — i.e., 4 hours and 
17 minutes slow of Greenwich. 

By river there is regular passenger 
service communication between Asun- 
cion and Buenos Aires three times 
weekly, the comfortably-fitted boats 
engaged being chiefly those of the 
Argentine Navigation Co., Ltd., a 
British company. Both the Parand and 
Paraguay rivers are navigable from 
the River Plate as far as Asuncion for 
vessels of 9 feet for at least ten months 
each year. Smaller craft drawing 
2 \ feet to 6 feet ply on the Upper 
Paraguay -as far as the Brazilian port 
of Corumba, some 500 miles farther 
up-stream. The Upper Parand river 
along the south-eastern shore of 
Paraguay is, on^ the other hand, cut 
by reefs and rapids a short distance 
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below the train ferry, limiting the 
draught for vessels to three feet only. 
A^ove f osadas, however, for 360 miles,* 
there is ample clearance for vessels 
drawing 10 feet. This trip is much 
patronised by tourists to the beautiful 
Iguassu falls, situated near the entry 
of that tributary to the Alto Parana. 
If time permits, a farther journey 
well worth while can be made to the 
magnificent Guayra falls, which occur 
in the great river itself on the extreme 
north-east boundary with Brazil. 

Arriving by water, the port of 
Asuncion where the paddle steamer 
lands the visitor, after the formal visit 
of the Captain of the Port, amid much 
blowing of whistles and the noisy 
solicitations of dark-skinned boatmen, 
presents a striking and animated scene. 
The white graceful ‘‘ palacio built by 
the tyrant Lopez, now used as the 
Government House, dominates the port, 
set in a long colonnade on the brow of an 


overhanging bluff. Within the pictur- 
esque bend of the river which serves as a 
natural harbour, sailing schooners and 
boats are the rule, but of late many 
motor launches indicate that even ai 
the Paragujiy river time has some valur". 

Since the railway stops short at 
Asuncion, all communication with the 
hardwood workings, or colonies situated 
up-stream on the banks of the Paraguay, 
are forced to use its broad surface. 
Here are seen floating down cedar 
rafts laden with quebracho, finest of 
timber for lasting construction or 
railway Seeper% but so heavy that it 
sinks in water like a stone. Misshapen 
quebracho logs go to local mills, where 
they are broken up for their tanning 
extract, which plays an increasing role 
in the leather trade, about 30,000 tons 
being shipped abroad annually. 

After cattle, however, tobacco is one 
of Paraguay's chief sources of revenue. 
The leaf grown, though not of Havana 



Ewing Oallowax, 

OVErtLOOKiNQ THE^ LOW, WHITE HOUSES OF PARAGUAY'S METROPOLIS 
Occupying a sandy plain nearly 250 feet above sea-level, Asuncidn overlooks the river Paraguay 
and the well-wooded Chaco region beyond. Despite the heat, the climate is healthy, but the town, 
wjiich is of very attractive appearance, lacks many modern conveniences ; there is no public water 
service, drainage or gas, though electric cunreat is available at a moderate charge 
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Ewing Galloway 

TOMB OF LOPEZ, ERSTWHILE DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY, AT ASUNCION 

Founded on Assumption Day in 1536, hence its name, Asuncidn has experienced many vicissitudes ; 
it was severely plundered by the Brazilians in 1869 and subjected to blockade in 190*). Francisco 
Solano Lopez, an early national hero of Para^fuay, was corninandcr-in-chief of the Parag\iayan army, 
and from 1862 to 1870, when he was killed bv the victorious Brazilians, he ruled as dictator 


quality, is well received, and over 1,000 
tons are ui^d, chiefly by the factories 
which supply iVrgcntina's smokers with 
their countless packets of cigarettes. 
Most Paraguayans also grow their own 
patch of tobacco for home consumption, 
The Paraguayan woman enjoys the 
fragrant weed, usually in the shape of a 
long thin cigar, with as much apparent 
gusto as her menkind. Another native 
industry is the growing of sugar-cane, 
and there are small mills at various 
points to meet the local needs. 

Yerba mat^, or Paraguayan tea, 
practically completes the short list of 
the Paraguayan housewife’s home-grown 
necessities, being used by high and low 
throughout the land. It is claimed for 
the aromatic, though bitter, infusion 
made from, the yerba mate that it 
stimulates in an equal measure as tea or 
coffee, but without the deleterious 
effects of either. Be that as it may, 


little else is drunk in Paraguay, and 
10,000 tons of prepared yerba are 
yearly exported, of which the River 
Plate markets take about half while the 
rest go to Chile. 

Maize, mandioca, beans and all the 
common vegetables flourish and are to 
be seen in the gardens surrounding the 
humble mud rancho of the worker, 
or the more pretentious stucco and brick 
houses of the well-to-do. A little rice 
is also grown, but more is imported. 
The soil and climate of the Chaco 
have proved themselves well adapted 
for cotton, which culture has much 
extended of late, owing to the steady 
demand, both locally and from Argentine 
spinning-mills. * 

Finally, mention should not be 
omitted of the Paraguayan orange 
industry. Starting with shipments 
merely surplus to local needs, there are 
now about three-quarters of a million 
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trees in regular plantation. The San 
Jos6 scale insect and other pests, which 
afflict the citrus fruit industry in 
California, have lately made their 
appearance in Paraguay, but their 
ravages have so far been insignificant, 
possibly owing to other counter-checks 
imposed locally by nature. 

At the same time there is ample 
room for more intelligent growing and 
handling of the fruit. The Paraguay 
Central Railway is cooperating to 
bring this about, and in the harvest 
season express orange trains running 
direct to Buenos A^s • r^jplace the 
Wasteful, albeit pictu^que, method of 
piling the loose fruit on the upper decks 
of down-river steamers. 

Work on a plantation or in the forest 
has a special attraction for the Para- 
guayan labourer, possibly on account 
of the admixture of Indian strain in his 
blood. If Paraguay is to turn to account 
the bulk of her broad and sunny acres, 
however, resource must be had to cattle 
raising. The native herds are esti- 
mated at a total of 5 I million head. 
Owing to the coarser herbage of the 
tropics and the risk of loss through^tick 
fever, to which imported pedigree stock 
is especially exposed, Paraguayan herds 
are of inferior quality to those supplying 
the frozen meat trade from the River 
Plate. Nevertheless, these long-homed 
Paraguayan cattle are of fair average 
quality, and especially adapted for use 
in the jerked beef and meat extract 
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factories, of which latter the establish- 
ments owned by the Liebig Co. in 
Paraguay are the most notable. 

The social life of Asunci(3n falls far 
short of the standard of cosmopolitan 
luxury set by Buenos Aires or 
even Montevideo. Life in Paraguay 
is more easy-going ; social circles are 
smaller and more intimate than would 
be the case in a less isolated community. 
Yet everyone who has either lived in or 
visited this land of orange groves bears 
testimony to the kindly hospitality and 
many amenities which are freely offered 
by all classes, whether in the capital, in 
the cotintry, or in its small rural towns. 

When the heat of the day has died 
down and the evening sun is low, girls 
dressed in the immaculate white which 
is the favourite colour of Paraguay 
stroll arm in arm in the plaza, exchang- 
ing sidc-glances with their swains. From 
side streets comes tlie laughter of boji^ 
as they kick a football along the dusty, 
red soil — for football has of late years 
acquired the foremost place among the 
games of these bare- toed urchins. 

The tinkle of a guitar from some 
tiower-dc‘cked patio hidden behind its 
whitewashed walls is interrupted by the 
blare of the local band tuning up for the 
nightly programme. Insects hum and 
sputter as they bump into the infre- 
quent electric or kerosene lamp. Savoury 
smells arise from many stewpots. 

The business of the day is over and 
the real life of Paraguay begins. 
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Natural Divisions. East, an extension 
of the sandstone formations of the Brazil 
highlands, an ancient mountain mass. 
(Cf. Brazil.) West, an alluvial lowland, 
composed of detritus from the Andes, 
part of the great longitudinal lowland 
which connects the Plate and Amazon 
basins. (Cf.the Indo-Gangetic plain, India.) 

Climate and Vegetation. Inland, subtropi- 
cal temper^ures with summer rainfall 
(Cl Sudan.f^ The lowlands are natural 
grass-lands, with scrub in the drier areas 
and trees where rain is more frequent ; 
in the west quebracho trees in groves, in 
the east jungle (cf . Brazil) on the slopes. 

Paraguayan tea or yerba 
mat^. Quel^acho lor railway sleepers or 


tanning extract. Cattle on the grass- 
lands ; the improvement of herds by 
crossing with Indian cattle will ultimately 
react on the stock. (Cf. Argentina.) 
Tobacco, cane sugar, cotton (cf. the 
north-east of Argentina), oranges. 

Communications. By rail from Asun- 
ci6n to Buenos Aires. By rivers to con- 
nect with the Plate estuary. By trail into 
Bolivia. 

Outlook. Without a coast-line and with 
a scarcity of male workers, Paraguay re- 
quires men and capital before it can be 
brought into dose contact with the rest 
of world; at present it Is largely 
d^ndent upon the fortunes of B^epos 
Aires, 
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Epitome of France’s History 

by Arthur Lynch 

Author of “ Roman Philosophique/' etc. 


P ARIS is a city of enchantment — 
ah, yes, but on conditions ! The 
conditions are easy to some, 
impossible to others, and the personal 
accounts for the varied reports one 
hears of soiourners in the '' City of 
Light.” 

Paris always seems typified by the 
image of a woman who refuses to yudd 
the fascination of her smile^' to those who 
do not appreciate her. She demands 
homage, she requires that you should 
feel her subtle power, that you should 
delight in \\§v presence ; then Paris will 
repay you in kindness tenfold. 

The suitor for the favours of Paris 
must be a bold adventurer as well as 
fervent lover, for the charm of the place 
is not in the great '' monuments,'’ 
wonderful though they be, but in the 
thousand and one curious places and 
people which, in our wanderings, we may 
light upon as discoveri(‘s. 

The wrong way, though the most 
u.sual, in which to look at Paris is to 
arrive in the city with one’s head full 
of prejudices about the wickedness and 
frivolity of the French ; then to drive 
direct to a large hotel on or near the 
boulevards ; to meet there a great pro- 
portion of English and American holiday 
makers ; to walk mainly in the quarter 
of the Opera, and patronise the estab- 
lishments that live on visitors; or, 
perhaps, under the care of a rascally 
guide, to see a few show places of artificial 
horrors set up to edify tourists. 

An Uninspiring Back Door 

The first view of Paris on arriving at 
the Gare du Nord, for instance, is dis- 
appointing. One enters by the back 
door, and finds at once all the incon- 
veniences of a great capital with none 


of the attractions. A tiresome wait at 
the customs after a long voyage does not 
prodispos(* to appn'ciation, and then 
immediately on leaving wo arc plunged 
into dingy surroundings, mean shops, 
a confused medley of vehicles and foot 
passengers, amidst wliicli the driver of 
the fiacre, or the chauffeur who has now 
almost entirely siqxTseded him, swears 
his way along in a language which luckily 
sounds almost unintelligible slang. 

Misconceptions of the Capital 

My own first experience of Paris was 
in this quarter, and as I had been taught 
that the French capital was a sort of 
Aladdin's palace, inhabited by graceful 
but deplorably light ladies and little 
dancing; masters of men noted for having 
made cookery a fmt^ art, I was surprised 
to find in an uninviting restaurant the 
head waiter with the look of a pirate . 
and the body of a wrestler out of 
training, who, by way of ros-bif,” 
brought me an unduly raw block of — 
as I now believe — horse-flesh. In 
Romain Rolland’s famous story, Jean 
Christophe,” will be found the discom 
certing impressions of a young visitor 
on entering this famous city. 

After a preliminary survey, it is well 
to get a good map of Paris, and look 
upon this not as a dry document but a 
wonder page that gives the clue to 
volumes of history, romance and poetry, 
as well as ten thousand graphic touches 
of real life. In this map the Seine is a 
striking object, for it divides the city 
into two parts which have always 
manifested real differences of character. 
The Rive gauche, left bank, of the 
Seine contains the Latin Quarter, that is 
to say, the district of the university an4 
other great schools of learning, in which 
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BEAUTIFUL PARIS FROM AN AERIAL POINT OF VIEW 

In the f()rcp:roiiu(l, north of the Pont de la Conronlo which spans ttw‘ Seine, the Place de la Concorde, 
with its central feature tlu; 75*^u()t obelisk of Luxor, lies between the lovely Tuilerics Gardens on 
the east and the luxuriantly wooded Champs Hlysees, traversed by the famous avenue, on the west. 
I'rom the square, one of the world’s larg(‘st, the Kik^ Royah; loads to the Madeleine 


the bulk of the iuhabitarits were at one 
time students. I say at one time 
advisedly, for Paris is in process of 
change in the sense of losing some of its 
old individiKility ; the whole city is be- 
coming '' embourgeoisee ” and con- 
ventionalised, and the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the students themselves 
are being merged in the general crowd of 
the inhabitants. 

A walk along the Boulevard St. 
Michel, the celebrated Boul ' Michc’, 
while the University is in session will 
make all this clearer, and as the Latin 
Quarter is within easy reach of any part 
of Paris, a visit here should be one of the 
first cares of the student of the city. 

Those who have read Victor Hugo's 

Les Miserables " or Murger’s “ La Vic 
de Boheme " will gain some inkling of 
the conditions of life in the Latin 
Quarter of the old days, but it has now 
become modified in the sense of greater 
5eriou$nes3 and less picturesque display. 


Here, as wc w’alk from the Seine south- 
ward, we will find students in plenty, 
and numbers of young women, but the 
race of tlie “ gri.settes ’’— the young 
workgiiis who formed attachments with 
the .scholars during their stay at the 
University — has gradually died out, and 
given way to the no less charming but 
more intelligent and independent 
‘'midinette” of to-day. 

Here, at’ the corner of the Rue Cujas, 
for example, is now a Comptoir d’Es- 
compte, though formerly it was a bright 
little restaurant where one could get an 
excellent lunch, with wine, for the 
equivalent of a shilling or, by taking 
cachets (tickets), thirteen — lucky number 
in this case ! — for the usual price 
of a dozen. 

A little farther south, where now a 
commonplace railway station stands, 
was a restaurant known to students as 
the Caf^ Rouge, not for any connection 
with Bolshevism, but because a band in 
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red uniform used to discourse music 
there while students enjoyed each other's 
company, or occasionally that of the 
other sex, and voluble Artists, not yet 
hung on the line, discoursed fervently of 
the latest theories and laughed heartily 
at the celebrities, 

A little farther on is the Bal Bullier, 
which was once a students' dancing hall* 
and full of gaiety and brio. It is now 


Here let me say that all Paris is a 
great museum^ and that the finest 
masterpieces of the modem world are to 
be found not within four walls, but ex- 
posed in the open. Artists themselves 
have selected as -the best the group of 
Rude, jentitled “ Le Depart/' which 
adorns the Arc de Trioniphe, the group 
of the Dance which figures on the 
eastern side of the facade of the Opera, 
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FASHIONABLE PARISIAN INSTITUTION: THE FAMOUS OPERA HOUSE 

lioth theatre and opera occupy an important place in Parisian life ; the standard of acting is very 
high and the people are great lovers of music. The beautiful Opera House, erected in 1S61-75, 
rises on the north of the Place de TOpto, a busy centre of traffic ; a fine flight of steps gives access 
to the main entrance, which is magnificently decorated with sculptures and coloured marbles 


to some extent a show place, and gre<\ily 
patronised, not by students, but by 
drapers' assistants and the like ; and the 
old spontaneous gaiety is kept artificially 
alive by a few '' allumeuses " (lighters- 
up), who pretend to be joyous for a few 
francs the evening. 

In front of the Bal Bullier is the spot 
where Key was shot for having joined 
Napoleon in 1815, and on the opposite 
side of the road is the famous statue of 
the marshal by Rude. 


and the " Penseur " of Rodin, which 
was formerly to be found facing the 
Pantheon, but now reposes in the front 
garden of the Rodin Museum in the 
Rue de Varenhe. 

The Rue Notre Dame des Champs is a 
great street for artists, and Whistler had 
his studio there, though later he had 
another in the Rue de Bac, associated of 
old with Madame de Stael, which forms 
the covered way of a little stream that 
used to run into the Seine^ 
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COLONNADED EAST FRONT OF THE OLD PALAIS DU LOUVRE 

The buildings of the Louvre, the famous old palace of the French kings, now containing priceless art 
collections and a museum of antiquities, are divided into two parts, those of the Old and the New 
Louvre. The former are gathered round the Cour du Louvre, which is flanked on its eastern exterior 
by a iH'autiful colonnade consisting of 52 massive Corinthian columns and pilasbTs, erected in 1666-70 



The French word bourse *’ has become almost international in its use for an exchange, particularly 
a stock exchange^ but the Bourse par excellence is naturally the Stock Excliange of Paris, Built in 
180B-27, this handsome building, situated not tar from the Palais Royal, resembles the Temple of 
Vesi^an at Rome, and its great haU has many decorative features that merit inspection 
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Near Rue Notre Dame des Champs is 
Rue d'Assas, where Alphonse Daudet has 
pitched the first scene of his novel, 

Sappho,'' and where Bouguercau, so 
well known particularly in America, 
lived and painted till well over eighty. 
I remember seeing him at work on his 
last painting, looking like an old fisher- 
man, and while talking cheerfully trans- 
forming a rather dull little model into a 


Then there are the old inhabitants of 
“ the Quarter/' some of whom pride 
themselves on the fact that they have 
never once crossed the river to visit the 
despised “ Rive droite " (right bank). 

We are now in the Senatorial quarter. 
A walk across the delightful Luxembourg 
Gardens brings us to the Senate House 
and to the Luxembourg Museum. It is 
not so easy to walk across the gardens. 



Kwirig: (Jallowa.v 


LUXEMBOURG PALACE, AN ARCHITECTURAL CLASSIC OF PARIS 

Tliis world-famous royal palace, now the meeting place of the French Senate, is situated on the 
left bank of the Seine in Paris. It was built in 1615-27 for Marie de’ Medici, widow of Henry IV., who 
adorned it with many costly treasures, and in 1836 it was almost entirely remodelled. The extensive 
gardens, now 62 acres in area, are some of the most beautiful in the city 


wonderful nymph of the sea, while 
Madame Bouguereau, who was an 
American, sat by, and as he painted, 
wiped his brow with a silk handkerchief. 

As we walk along we note the types : 
students, many of whom, but not all, 
wear the distinctive beret (cap) ; 
young women either very busy or very 
idle ; artists with velvet coats, baggy 
corduroy trousers, long hair. Celebrities ? 
No. The artist who has arrived " 
dresses like a bourgeois; he is indis- 
tinguishable from a pork-butcher, a 
deputy or a general in mufti. 


for here also are not only leafy paths, 
but statues that tell in stone a good deal 
of the history of France, and also of the 
little side paths of literature — statues 
of the queens, and busts of the poets, and 
here a slender, graceful figure, the seller of 
masks, who holds suspended the masks 
of various famous Frenchmen. The 
devoted visitor should not leave Paris 
till he has found by inquiry or research 
whom these little effigies represent. 

Paris is the great fermenting vat 
of ideas, and here the artists, even those 
who at first appear a little disconcerting, 
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are working sincerely at their own fresh 
conceptions. 

Making our way northward to the 
Seine, we may pass by the Odeon, 
the second of the great state theatres 
in Paris, devoted to the drama, and 
passing along the Rue Bonaparte, we 
arrive at the Institut which represents 
the intellect of France. 

Quietude Preserved from of Old 

All this quarter has preserved even 
through the centuries something of its 
old character. We arc free here from 
the fever and fret of the grand boule- 
vards. Once I saw, to my astonish- 
ment, a bullock team slowly drawing a 
wagon along the Rue Bonaparte. 

This is also the quarter of the medical 
schools, of various museums, and of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. If w^c return 
again to the Luxembourg Gardens, and 
traverse the* Boulevard St. Micliel, we 
may pay a visit to the Pantheon, a 
beautiful building recalling S. Paul's 
on a small scale and, like that famous 
edifice, .surmounting a commanding 
little hill. To be buried in the Pantheon 
is amongst the highest honours that 
Paris can give a citizen, and no doubt 
the prospect encourages the " elite " to 
keep that final enjoyment in view. 

Grasping Parisian Topography 

• 

Next in importance to the dividing 
line of the river is that of the irregular 
semicircle of the grand boulevards, 
starting from the Madeleine and run- 
ning to the Place de la Bastille. At 
the end touching the Madeleine, the 
Rue Royale joins on, and leads to the 
Place de la Concorde from which we 
behold the Palais Bourbon, correspond- 
ing to the English Houses of Parliament, 
and the splendid sweep of the Avenue 
des Champs Elyses. 

Once one has mastered the general 
direction of the river, of the grand 
boulevards, of the Avenue of the 
Champs Elysees and the Arc de Triomphe 
at its termination, then it is easier to 
acquire a general sense of the place. 
The city has developed and changed 


from century to century, and the 
student and lover of Paris should not 
fail to trace out the successive land- 
marks. In the reign of Philippe 
Auguste, for example — that is to say, 
in the days of Richard I. of England — 
the city was contained within a wall 
with a half a mile radius from Notre 
Dame. In the time of Louis XIIL and 
Richelieu the rampart had doubled 
that radius and included the Louvre, 
redolent of history, and now the home 
of the choicest collection of paintings 
and sculpture in the world. Louis XIV. 
made a further improvement in level- 
ling the walls and substituting roads. 
The term boulevard is indeed associated 
with the English word bulwark, and a 
.great deal of the history of Paris is 
crystallised in the names of streets and 
buildings. The old religious system, 
which dominated the place, is recalled 
by such names as the Boulevard des 
Capucines, the extensions of Louis XIV. 
having involved a Capuchin monastery. 

Parisians of Fiction and Fact 

The term bouhivardier is often 
regarded as meaning frivolity and 
cynicism, but it must be remembered 
that Paris now^ harbours nearly as many 
strangers as there were citizens in the 
days of Louis XIV. The true Parisian 
is fond of amusement, but he is not 
cynical ; he is prone both to enthusiasm 
and to scepticism and, with many 
cautious and prudent traits, is after all 
of generous and helpful disposition, a 
hard worker and a good friend. The 
theatre lies deeply in his mind, and the 
crises of French history can be summed 
up in dramatic phrases, while through- 
out it all runs the proverb : Cherchez 
la femme ** — “ Find the woman.*' 

The Parisienne, be it noted also, 
sacrifice as she may to the goddess of 
style and grace, is not at all the brain- 
less little paroquet that foreigners often 
take her for. She is intelligent, a good 
housekeeper, full of courage, and virtu- 
oudy devoted to her home. 

The semicircle included between the 
boulevards and the Seine forms the 
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HUGE STRUCTURE OF THE EIFFEL TOWER UPON THE CHAMP DE MARS 
From an aeroplane the tower seems to straddle half across the Champ de Mars, where the first horse 
races in France took place and reviews were held. Across the Seine are the Trocad^ro Palace and 
gardens. From the central buildings two long wings, used as museums, stretch out on either side. 
On the left of the Champ de Mars are the station and the cavalry barracks 



Erected on a slight eminence and vtsfbie from most quarters ot Paris, the great Arc de Triompbe, 
begun in 1806 by Napoleon 1 ., stands in the Place de I’Etoile. Beneath it rests the Unknown Warrior, 
representing France's heroic dead of 1914^x8. Part of the Avenue des Champs £lys^ is seen in the 
left foreground ; opposite it, teyond the arch, is the Avenue de la Grande Aim6e 
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ENTRANCE TO LA MADELEINE, MOST FASHIONABLE CHURCH IN PARIS 

In the centre of the Place de la Madeleine stands a magnificent sanctuary, erected in the style of 
a Roman temple and flanked on all sides by majestic Corinthian columns. Begun in 1764 on a 
former church site, it was after 1806 destined by Napoleon as a temple of glory for his “ Grande 
Arra^e.” Restored by royal decree to divine worship in 1816, it was completed in 1842 

great commercial part of the city, in- (Central Markets) which figure in Zola’s 
eluding newspaper offices and theatres " Le Ventre de Paris." 
and the large hotels, the tempting To the west are found the Palais 

"maga2in" and shops of all descriptions. Royal, the Theatre Frangais, the mag- 

Here also are the Halles Centrales nificent pCTspective of the Avenue de 
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Tlie iinpo«iing building of the Pantheon is in the shape of a Greek Cross, and is 360 feet in length, 
270 feet in width and 270 feet to the summit of its beautiful dome. After its eomplction in 1790 
as the church of Ste. Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris, it was derided to use it as a burial-place for 
distinguished sons of France. It stands on the traditional site of the tomb of tlie saint 



STRANGE BOOKSTALLS BENEATH THE TOWERS OF NOTRE DAME 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries booksellers, pedlars and mountebanks gathered about 
the Place du Pont Neuf and the bridge itself. Now the booksellers have their stalls by Notre Dame, 
close to the Pont au Double. The cathedral was begun in 1163 and the two towers were completed by 
Hbp^t 12^0. The ))utlding was converted iitto a Temple of Reason during the year X793-4 
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rOp< 5 ra, the Opera itself; the Rue de 
la Paix, the great street for all precious 
things such as jewels ; the Place Ven- 
ddme, the Rue de Rivoli, the Gardens 
of the Tuileries, the remains, of the 
Tuileries building — for a part was burnt 
in 1870— and then one comes back 
again to the Louvre. 

What’s in a Name? 

It is necessary to be careful here, for 
there is a great shop, a " magazin,'* 
called the Louvre, and an American 
lady of my acquaintance b(‘ing asked 
if she had visited the Louvre, replied 
charmingly : “ Why, yes, I spent most 
of my day there ! " Then she added, 
as an afterthought : “ And they told me 
that there was another Louvre, where 
they had some real cute paintings ! " 

To the west, in the neighbourhood 
of the Arc de Triomphe, round the 
beautiful Parc Monceau, and on the 
other side to the Trocadero, and em- 
bracing the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, 
live the rich and leisured classes, wliile 
to the north and cast are found the 
toiling multitudes. 

The workpeople in Paris arc, in the 
main, ver}^ intelligent, laborious, honest 
people ; the men great politicians and, 
like another Celtic race, veiy^ critical 
of the government, especially as they 
sit round their little tables at their 
cafes discussing a roll of bread with 
cheese and a bottle of cheap but good 
wine. The women, going about their 
marketing bareheaded, are also intelli- 
gent and hard-working, and gifted with 
an innate sense of artistry. 

From Vegetables to Sawmills 

La Villetce conesponds to White- 
chapel, and Belleville and Menilmontant 
to other parts of the East End of 
London. In the south-west, agam, 
we have Crenelle, once the market 
garden of Paris, now devoted to asphalt, 
cordage, bricks, sawmills, and a little 
mild boating. 

In the outer boulevards you may 
find — or if you have been enjoying Paris 
too well and too late, they may find 
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you — the Apaches. The Apache used 
to be known by his peaked cap, his 
♦corduroy trousers “ sprung at the, 
bottom, and his red sash. Now he 
dresses more like a bourgeois, but he 
is no less ready than of old to cool a 
type ” with his long, sharp knife. 

At Montmartre, which prides itself 
on being distinct from Paris, we find 
an artistic colony which has migrated 
from the Latin Quarter ; also a profusion 
of “ artistic cabarets set up for 
the edification of foolish vi.sitors. 

The boulevards themselves offer an 
endless interest, and it has been truly 
said that if a man were to sit on a 
chair at the Cafe de la Paix he would 
see the whole world, or at least that 
part of it which bc'comes notable, pass 
before his feet. Every cafe in Paris 
has a certain distinctive individuality. 
The Cafe Anglais and the Maison Doree 
made their name in the early days of 
King Edward, when he was still Prince 
of Wales, and its chef bc'came renowned. 

F-eeding as a Fine Art 

Other caft%, however, have become 
more popular. The Cafe Cardinal was, 
and is, the resort of literary men; the 
Cafe Voisin, with its somewhat dingy 
exterior upon Rue St. Hqnore, is known 
to Parisian gourmets, and especially to 
members of the British Embassy. A 
commonplace looking restaurant near 
the Comedie Frangaiso— Cafe de la 
Regence — is the great resort of chessmen, 
and Cafe Marguery is known not 
only for its special dish, Sole a la 
Marguery, but for its wines. 

Dining in Paris is something more 
than a satisfaction of the appetite : it 
is an art, and it is in these cafds and 
similar resorts that the wit of the 
boulevards is cultivated, as are the 
choice products of the vintages of 
France, to the degree of excellence. 

To see Paris properly, and to get 
behind the scenes, one should not rely . 
upon the professional guides, but rather 
seek to get into the good books of some 
astute, worldly-minded, but withal kind- 
ly and courteous old boulevardier. 
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GOTHIC GRACE OF AN ANCIENT PARIS SANCTUARY’ 

Although founded by St, Germain of Paris about 560, the present form of the church of St. Crermaiii 
I’Auxerrois dates mainly from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, with restorations of the 
nineteenth century. Within this church Moliere was married and his tirst son baptised, and the signal 
for the massacre of S. Bartholomew, on that fateful August 24, 1572, was given from the bell-tower 

Suppose now that having caught region of banks, and farther south, 
something of the spirit of Paris, we hidden from the main thoroughfare, 
begin to study it more systematically, stands the Banque de la France. 

We may take an omnibus from the In the Rue Richelieu is the office 
Madeleine to the Bastille. The Made- of “ Le Journal." To the north of 
leine itself is an imitation of the Latin- the boulevard is that of “ Le Temps ’’ ; 

ised form of the old Greek temples, in the Rue Drout leading north used 

but I find the Paris omnibus itself, and to stand the " Figaro," but now — and 
its passengers, more interesting than the literary world of Paris felt that a 
these classic copies. little revolution had been accomplished — 

Before reaching the site of the Bastille it graces the Rond-Point of the Champs 
we pass the Op^ra on the left ; we gain Elysces ; and fronting on the Boule- 
to the right a glimpse of the imposing vard Poisonniere stan^ " Le Matin." 
perspective of the Avenue de l’Op<5ra. I mention these papers, for they are 
and farther on we see the chief office the mirrors of the life of Paris. At 

of the world-wide Credit Lj'onnais and the salons of the “ Jor^al,” the 

the Op&'a Comique. We are in the “ Figaro," the " Matin " one may 
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encounter most of the celebrities of 
Europe or elsewhere, and in the 
“ Temps meet grave and reverend 
seigneurs who dispose of the destinies 
of the Continent — or wear that air. 

As we proceed onward tlie Bourse 
lies to the south, and w’c pass on our 
left the triumphal arches set up by 
Louis XIV., Porte St. Denis and Porte 
St. Martin, to mark the site of the 
castellated gates of the city wall. 

Memory-enchanted Ground 

We pass the Boulevard St'bastopol, one 
of the creations of Baron Haussmann 
of the reign of Napoleon III., which 
drove a great avenue throiigli a maze 
of little old tortuous streets. It was 
such a process of modernisation, by the 
way, that produced the Avenue de 
r Opera, wdiich swept away another set 
of narrow streets, in one of which 
Henry IV. was poniarded. 

We reach the Place de la Republique, 
and proceeding south by east along 
the Boulevard du Temjtle, Boiikward 
des P'illes du Calvaire and Boulevard 
Beaumarchais, we arrive at tlic Place 
de la Bastille. Here we are on ground of 
enchantment, so rich are the memories. 
The Column of Jul3^ put up by Louis 
Philippe to commemorate the revolu- 
tion of 1830, stands where once the 
fortress of the Bastille menaced Paris 
since the days of Charles V., and con- 
tained within its dungeons so much 
material of tragedy and romance. 

A Link with Madame de S^vign^ 

Near by in the Rue de Sevigne stands 
the Carnavalet Museum, which con- 
tains a very interesting collection of 
objects associated with the revolution- 
ary period. The Rue de Sevigne owes 
its name to the fact that Madame de 
Sevign6, whose letters to her daughter- 
in-law are so famous, once resided in the 
h6tel,*' as private palaces were called, 
and thus we have a link with Camille 
Desmoulins, Danton, Robespierre and 
the rest, with Louis XIV., who 
considered himself the representative 
of God on earth, and who said that the 


Creator would think twice before taking 
off a man of his estate. 

From the Place de la Bastille we may 
proceed southward to the river, and so 
complete the semicircle of that which 
once constituted the Ville and which 
still contains most of what is interesting 
and important in the active life of Paris. 

We are now in the most democratic 
quarter of the city, the Faiibourg St. 
Antoine, the name of which occurs so 
often in revolutionary histor}^ We may 
return by the Rue St. Antoine wliich 
presently runs into the Rue de Rivoli. 

Arriving in the neighbourhood of th(‘ 
Hotel de Ville, the town-hall, we may 
then turn south to the He d(' la Cite 
to examine at leisure the beauties of 
Notre Dame, and then near the Law 
('ourts the once famous shrine, and now 
show placr, of the Sainte ChapHle. 
Tliis building, which is one of the most 
perf(‘ct s}>ecimens of its style of Gothic 
architecture, was erected by the orders 
of Louis IX. — Saint Louis — to contain 
the crown of thorns, as well as a piece 
of the true*Cross, which he liad purchased 
from Baldwin, King of Jerusalem. 

Stained Glass like Jewels 

The’ chapel inspires the enthusiasm 
both of the devout and of those 
interested in choice examples of archi- 
tectural effects. Amongst its glories are 
the stained-glass windows which on 
sunny days make it glow like a 
gigantic and resplendent jewel. 

In this same wonderful quarter, which 
was the core of Paris, are to be found 
the Prefecture of the Seine — the seat of 
the government of the city as a port of 
France, and distinguished from the 
municipal government which meets at 
the Hotel de Ville — the Hotel Dieu, the 
great Parisian hospital, and all the 
offices of justice and public surety. 

Passing along the Rue de Rivoli 
westward we .see on our left hand, before 
reaching the Louvre, the Church of 
St. Germain TAuxerrois, the bells of 
which sounded the signal for the 
massacre of S. Bartholomew. We pass 
by the Palais Royal and the Theatre 
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RESTING PLACE OF FRANCE’S GREATEST SOLDIER 

The l')6inc des Invalides, brp^uu in 1675 and completed in 1735, was added to the church of St. I.ouis 
as a chapel royal. Directly beneath the huge, h'ad-roofed cupola, which is embellished with gilded 
trophies and crowned with "a lantern and cross, the latter being 345 feet abo^'e the pavement, is the 
open crypt which contains the red granite sarcophagus of Napoleon the Great 


Fran^ais on our right, and we gain a 
fine view along the Avenue de 1 'Opera. 

The Louvre itself demands a thorough 
and detailed study, but it is so vast, it 
enshrines so much of French history in 
its successive developments, it contains 
so great a variety of treasures, that it is 
impossible to render it even homage in 
so brief a reference. 

The Rue de Rivoli was built according 
to the ideas of Napoleon I., for being a 


Corsican by birth and an Italian by 
origin, he loved the porticoes and 
colonnades of his ancestral land. The 
Parisians have never found the Rue de 
Rivoli so interesting as the Grand 
Boulevard, and so this picturesque street 
is left to foreigners and shopkeepers. 

The Louvre was formerly extended 
on its western aspect by the Tuileries, 
begim by Catherine de' Medici and 
completed by Louis XIV., but in 1871 
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the Communists attempted to destroy 
the whole building and succeeded in 
disjK)sing of the Tuilerics. 

Proceeding along the Rue de Rivoli 
we meet the Ivue Castiglione, which 
leads to the Place A\‘nddme, d(\sigiied 
by Louis XIV. and adorned by Napoleon 
I. with a great cc^hiinn erected to cele- 
brate his vL'tories. This was pulk'd 
down by tlie Paris mob in 1871 — 
decidedly tliey disliked pompous au'hi- 
tecture — but was subsequently restored. 

Where Stood the (guillotine 

Still farther wtst we come to the 
southern end of the Rue Royak', which 
proceeds from the Madeleiiu' to the Place 
de la Concord<‘, and so on this side 
completes the semicircle of the boule- 
vards to the river. TIk* Place de la 
Concordt' is a fine* oi^'ii srpiare, and is 
ineinorabk' also as the site where the 
revolutionary guillotine worked. 

P)y a bridgt' we jnxxeed to the Palais 
Bourbon, and beyond this to the west 
is the home of the Foreign ()ltkt\ in the 
Qiiai d'Orsay, and farther on stands 
the ln\'alides, with its gilded dome and 
its tomb of Na])oleoii ; near by the 
groat bridge Alexandre 111. Icxids us to 
the Little Palace and the (hvat Palace 
of the fsalon, the palaec' of Idx'nch art. 
On the left bank the Tour Litfel will be 
seen it has rendered great ser\dci‘ to 
ITance as the transmitting station of 
the national wireless syst(’m. 

Military Town-planning 

Tlic Avenue of the ( hamps Eiysees 
terminates at the Arc de 'J'riomphe, 
which is one of the most artistic and 
grandiose archt'S in Kurop(\ From tl>is 
structure str.;ets radiate in the fashion 
of the conventional star in variou.s 
directions, hence the name, Place dc 
TEtoile. This realized in part tlic con- 
ceptioTLs of the prefect of the Seine, 
Baron Haussmann. The suggestion 
arose not merely from considerations of 
town planning, but because Napoleon 
III, was persuaded that these broad 
avenues would render difficult the old 
Parisian game of putting up barricades. 


So far, then, we have learnt something 
of the exterior as part of the sights of 
Paris, and the farther the study is 
pursued the more interesting it becomes. 
Bill if we had so absorbed this learning 
till the very streets and buildings and 
pavements seemed to speak to us we 
would not necessarily be lovers or 
connoisseurs of l\aris. We w'ant to 
get at the real life and soul of the place, 
and this can only be attained by an 
intimate acquaintance with the people. 

Paris should be sein in its days of 
trials, in its joyous moods, in the 
Mi-Careme Carnival, and in the National 
Fete of tlu^ h'ourteentli of July, when 
the .soldiers come into their own, not 
regarded, T think, as the instrunK'iUs of 
an Imperialist policy, but as the citizems 
in arms for the defence of thi'ir liberties. 
Paris is ♦nsitive to all these moods, 
and once more expresses them all in 
striking, in dramatic and at times 
eharming stykx 

E^arls oi the I’arisian 

Ihe true kwer of ]\iris will not only 
Ih‘ abk* to discourse of the “ inonu- 
menls,” but he will tell you of the 
lat('st juk<* of the Boulevard, he W’ill 
know tlui coming iluatrical sensation, 
lie will h(‘ar the gossip (k tin? hiiicing 
saloons, he will see that the government 
is in danger, he will be able to tell you 
where, at six o'clock in the aftcTiioon, 
you may find the popular novelist, the 
coining statesman, or the nt'W genius of 
the artistic w(.)rld ; lie will understand 
three distinct kinds of l^aris slang ; he 
will savour in its Attic salt the dis- 
coiirsi: * of reception of the new 
Academician, or discuss the last re- 
markable communication of the 
Acad('my of Science and, in a more 
social and domestic sense, he will dis- 
cover the real Parisi(‘ri or Parisienne. 

To study l\aris is to gain a window 
that opens out on to the history of 
Europe ; to know Paris well is to find 
in wonderment the ferment of strange, 
and often admirable ideas — this crucible 
of thoughts that have helped to direct 
the civilization of the world. 




IKmald Motetih 

Paris. This is how the great city appears looking northwards 
from the summit of the Eiffel Tower, 984 feet above the Seine 
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DMftM M«Uttb 

Paris. Looking across the Seine from the Parc du Trocadiro 
the Eiffel Tower, a broadcasting centre, stands on the farther bank 
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Ewiat OaUowny 


Paris. Two flanking minarets give the rotunda of the Palais du 
Trocadiro, which faces the Porti d’Jtna, an Oriental appearance 
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Donald XcLelalt 


Paris. This stone demon, symbolising brute strength, snarls at 
the city from Notre Dame. On the right is the Panthion 
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Donald 


On the eastern end of the He de la CiU, close to the Pont de 
I’ArchevScfU, stands the magnificent cathedral of Notre Dame 



Sould Melrliili 


Paris. Adorning the towers and balustrades of Notre Dame are 
the famous gargoyles in the shape of beasts, birds and devils 
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Paris. In the quiet gardens of the Hotel de Cluny shafts of light pierce the foliage and softly touch the 
wonderful sculptures and statues, the spellbound inhabitants of this enchanted grove 
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Paris, With a single arch of steel the Pont Alexandre III. spans the Seine. At either end gilded figures 
Fame and Pegasus surmount the tall columns, and beyond are the piers of the Pont des Invalides 




Paris. Moored to the banks and the lie St, Louis by many bridges, the 
lie de la Citb Ites on the Seine like some great ship with stone superstructures, 
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Aerofllnm 

In tM foreground are the Palais de Justice, Sainte Chapelle and the Conciergerie, 
behind the last the Tribunal de Commerce, and in the distance Notre Dame 
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OMiAld Xeldth 


Paris. Over Ae triple archway of the church of St. Austin are 
statues of Christ and the Apostles and a fine rose window 
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Donftld MeLeiiih 

Paris. The beautiful church of St. Etienne du Mont, which was 
rebuilt under Francis I. in 151 7 , faces the Place Ste. Geneviive 
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Paris. On the Arc de Triomphe in the Place du Carrousel is a bronze chariot-group and figures of soldiers 
of the Empire. To the right is the Pavilion de M arson, forming a part of the Louvre 
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Paris. There are many statues of famous Frenchmen round the Avant-Cour or Cour des Ministres of the 
palace at Versailles. Here are seen the pavilion in the neo-classic style by Gabriel^ aftd the chapel 



Paris. Within the walls of the great Condergerie, Marie 
Antoinette and many other famous “ aristos ” spent ^eir last days 
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DchuM XeLelsh 

Paris. The July Column in the centre of the Place de la Bastille 
commemorates the victims of the revolution in July, 1830 
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Ewlat OftllowAy 


Paris. On one side of the Place de I'Hdtel de Vilk is the Hdtel 
itself, a magnificent bnilding in the French Renaissance styk 
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PATAGONIA & TIERRA DEL FUEGO 

South America’s Farthest South 

by W. S. Barclay 

Author of “The Land of Magellanes, " et(5. 


P ATAGONIA is the ge^ograpliical 
but not the political title given 
to a very wide and varied region, 
in which respects it resembles the 
Sahara marked on our earlier 
atlases. Chile and Argentina divide 
Patagonia '' between them, each ad- 
ministering its own territory. Never- 
theless, “ Patagonia ” is a useful, if 
somewhat vague, term by which to 
denote the most southerly portion of 
South America, and as such is used 
not only abroad but locally. 

When Magellan and his success(.)rs, 
seeking the Spice Islands of the Pacific 
by the south-west passage of America, 
had left behind them in turn the luxuri- 
ant shores of Brazil and the flat pampas 
of the river Plate, they found in Pata- 
gonia a sliore-line of shingle beaches 
rising into arid headlands, open road- 
steads with few safe anchorages, and as 
far inland as the eye could reach 
sterile steppes, whose bleak landscape 
brought the chill of discouragement to 
all but the boldest. 

How Patagonia Got its Name 

In March, 1520, at San Julian Bay, 
200 miles north of the strait that was 
afterwards to bear his name, Magellan 
first landed in Patagonia and, planting 
a great cross upon a hill near by, took 
possession of the land in the name of 
the King of Spain. Magellan's cross drew 
the attention of a band of aborigines 
who, like all the tribes (whether called 
Teheulches, Pehuelches, Tehuenches or, 
on the south Chile frontier, Araucans), 
possess in common a robust stature, 
straight, black hair and heavy, massive 
features. They wore long guanaco robes 
and their feet were wrapped in sandals 
of the same skin, fur outward. A tuft 


of grass thrust in for warmth and 
to aid foothold on the ice-encrusted 
slopes of the tablelands, added to the 
size of their exiremitios. This so struck 
the Spaniards that they called them 
“ Patagones,” or “ big-feet." Thus their 
land became Patagonia and so remains 
down to our day. 

Chlle^s and Argentina's Share 

The Argentine boundary of Patagonia 
properly begins where the Rio Negro 
cuts a westerly course from th(‘ Andes, 
to enter the Atlantic at lat. 41^* S., some 
200 miles south of Bahia Blanca port. 
Tlie territory of Rio NegrO"~for these 
outlying districts are not yet granted the 
sem i-autonomy of provi nces inti le Argen- 
tine Confederation — comprises 79,000 
s(|uaro miles with 42,000 inhabitants. 
That of Chubiit imnu‘diatt‘ly southward, 
taking its name from the Chubut river, 
extends to lat. 46° S. with 95,000 square 
miles and 23,000 population. 

The final territory is Santa Cruz, 
extending south to Cape Virgins, 
the Atlantic approach of the Strait 
of Magellan and accounting for 106,000 
square miles, but only 10,000 inhabitants. 
Some might also include here Argentine 
Tierra del Fuego, a tiny slice of land, 
east of a. plumb-line dropped from 
Cape Virgins to the Bejfgle Channel. 
But though farthest south of all Argen- 
tine possessions, Tierra del Fuego is 
divided from Patagonia by the narrow 
seas of Magellan and, to an Argentine, 
Patagonia is a mainland term. 

It is a very different tale on the 
Pacific coast. The true southern archi- 
pelago of Chile begins at the great 
island of Chiloe in the Gulf of Ancud. 
Chilian Patagonia " thus includes part 
of the province of Llanquihue, starting 
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HOW TWO REPUeLICS SHARE PATAGONIA AND THE “LAND OF FIRE'* 
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from about lat. 42®$., with 34,778 square 
miles and 148,000 population. It ex- 
tends to the strait and vo the extremity 
of South America, Cape Horn itscll, as 
the Territory oi Magellanes, which has 
an estimated land area ol 65,355 square 
miles with a white population of 30,000. 

Where the Andes meet the Scs 

The parallel ranges of the Andes that 
in the north enclose the great central 
valley of Chile, here dip into the ocean. 
Valley lands arc replaced by intricate 
passages and fjords, threading their 
way far into the Cordillera, till they 
resemble the Norwegian coast in their 
picturesque ruggedness. Precipitous 
mountain shores are covered by dense 
forests of Antarctic beech, twisted b}^ 
incessant south-westerly gales and 
rotting under a soaking rainfall, reach- 
ing 80 inches per annum. 

Great glaciers descend from peaks in 
plain sight throughout from the ocean, 
their height gradually lowering from 

10.000 feet by Chiloe in the north, to 

3.000 feet in the Beagle Channel, 
where — in about the same south lati- 
tude as Hull lies in the north — the line 
of perpetual snow is only 1,500 feet 
above the sea-level. 

Thus, separating and joining the twin 
Patagonias, stands the great Cordillera 
of the Ande., with its peaks and passes, 
its confused foothills. On its eastern 
flank the great longitudinal valley of 
Patagonia with its chain ol attendant 
lakes comprises the most fertile land 
in all the south. 

How even Darwin Erred 

So we can already see how far the 
true picture of Patagonia differs from 
its conception by early explorers, and 
even by Charles Darwin, as an open, 
sterile plain, growing a coarse scrub 
on its pebbly soil and fitted only for 
its giant nomad tribes. We also 
know now that the Patagonian Indian, 
though oi a stalwart breed, averages 
no taller than most of the Scandinavian 
race^ or than the ordinary country- 
bred Englishman. 


Despite their surface contrasts, how- 
ever, Argentine Patagonia, Chilian 
Magellan and Tierra del Fuego's rocky 
coasts and islets have all a common 
heritage. They were often claimed, but 
never occupied till very recent days. 
Their history is the record of armed 
squadrons, or exploring expeditions, 
despatched to the Pacific by the Western 
route through the strait 01 round Cfijie 
Horn. For three hundred years after 
Magellan's passage, while the rest of 
South America's frontage on the ocean 
crystallised into new communities 
under Spanish or Portuguese rule, 
these southern regions still remained 
a No Man's Land. Chile took formal 
possession of the strait and the 
Iniegan Archij)elago in 1843, but only in 
1881 executed a formal treaty with 
Argentina defining their common 
Patagonian frontiei. though, as will be 
seen, the actual fixing ol this boundary 
was delayed till 1901. 

New Countries for the White Man 

So it fell to the end of the nine- 
teenth century to prove that Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego are countries 
where the white man could work and 
thrive. The bracing climate, cold 
winter and hardy, scattered population 
make Patagonia even now almost alien 
to the rest ol South America. Yet the 
voyage to the Strait ol Magellan can 
be made within a week by comfortable 
coasting steamer bearing the Argentine 
or Chilian flag, the distance being about 
equal on either coast ; i.e., to Punta 
Arenas (Sandy Point) from Valparaiso 
1,445 miles, and from Buenos Aires 1,355 
miles. The Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co., sailing from England to the west 
coast fortnightly, does the journey 
between these ports and Sandy Point 
in half the time. The distance south 
from Sandy Point to Ushuaia in the 
Beagle Channel is about 200 miles 
through the inner archipelago. 

On the rugged Pacific coast andislands 
business is chiefly confined to a little 
lumbenng and scattered trading ports. 
Abundance of sea flsb and shellfish. 
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including oysters, has encouraged a 
small local supply to Chilian towns, 
but the fishing industry generally suffers 
from lack of suitable refrigeration and 
transport. In earlier days the fur seal 
abounded both on the Pacific shore 
and around the coasts of Tierra del 
Fuego, but the rookeries are now 
exterminated, as arc also colonies of 
the* defenceless manatee, or sea-cow. 
A minor trade is done in the pelts of 
wild animals, foxes, otters, of which 


Buenos Aires and the Falkland Islands, 
have been very successfully interbred 
with the Corriedale strain obtained from 
New ** Zealand. It is interesting to 
note that a pioneer establishment by 
Messrs. Duncan Fox & Co. of sheep 
farms was .started in Peru near Junin 
with the same ('orricdale strain, which 
successfully survived transplanting from 
sea-level at the Strait of Magellan 
to a height of about 14,000 feet on 
the Andean plateau. 
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SANDY POINT, ^THE CAPITAL OF MAGELLANES TERRITORY 

Sandy Point or Piinta Arenas is a town of Chile on a peninsula in the Strait of Magellan, and is 
one of the most southerly towns in the w’orld. It, is a coaling-station and a distributing centre for 
South Patagonia. Among the exports are included wool, furs, timber and frozen meat. On the 
right can be seen a small portion of the hotel and restaurant 


Sandy Point is the centre, but this, 
too, is on the w^anc. On the Taytao 
peninsula is found an interesting 
specimen of the .smallest deer known 
to the naturalist. 

The methods of sheep farming in- 
troduced by the early settlers from 
the Falkland Islands and from 
Buenos Aires still prevail and a 
large proportion of the managers 
on the stations are British subjects. 
The sheep, originally of the Romney 
Marsh type, imported from England, 


Argentine has always had the advan- 
tage over Chilian Patagonia of uninter- 
rupted connexion overland with its 
federal capital of Buenos Aires. The 
interior of eastern Patagonia is also 
readily accessible by sea, the distance 
from any landing point on its 1,000 
mile coast-line to the Andean foot- 
hills averaging only 200 miles -over 
open tablelands. 

The first Argentine colony in Pata- 
gonia, apart from government military 
posts guarding the Rio Negro, was that 



IJoyal (ji'f>gr«pliical Society 

CATTLE GRAZING BY THE LOW SHORES OF BEAGLE CHANNEL 


Half of Beagle Channel lies in the Argentine portion of Tierra del Futigo, and along its shores there runs 
a narrow strip of pasture. During the winter months the tattle are turned into the “ bush ” forests 
to feed on the edible shrubs. The heuis are not large and are kept mainly lor dairv purposes, the 
original beasts having been introduced by boat towards the end oi last century 
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SNOW-COVERED MOUNT SARMIENTO FROM MAGDALEN SOUND 
Clouds usually bide the greater part of Mount Sarmiento, but here the veil has been drawn aside for a few 
minutes. The peak lies in that portion of the island of Tierra del Fuego which belongs to Chile, and 
is the highest in the district, over 7,200 feet, it is named after Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, who 
tried to colonise the Strait for Spain in ^581. All the colonists perished but one man 
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WOODLAND AND STREAM NEAR THE BAY CF LAPATAIA 




’’*7 *? '"*** Ushuaia. There Is no town at T jra t a la 

.«ii I. tt. 

coasts. In the background Is the MarUal range, the last of the /Sd« 'or“aa™8 
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ot the Welsh settlers in the Chubdt 
valley in 1865. Alter some trying 
experiences, the success ol the colony 
was assured when in 1872 they began to 
utilise the waters ot the Chubut river 
for irrigation. Three hundred miles ol 
main ditch are now open lor 70 miles up 
the valley ; the capital ol the colony is 
Rawson, a town of 5,000 inhabitants on 
the left bank of the river, about eight 
miles Irorn its mouth. Near by is the 
town ol Ticlew, with 3,500, the terminus 
of the railway built over 50 miles ol 
arid tableland Irom Puerto Madryn in 
Golfo Nuevo. 

The deep anchorage in this bay 
enables shipments to avoid tlie 
dangerous channels and sandbars which 
mask the outlet ot the Chubut, in com* 
mon with all Patagonian rivers on the 
Atlantic. Produce from Chubut consists 
ol wool, wheat, beet-sugar and mai/.e. 
luirther south sliipments tend to purely 
pastoral products such as wool, frozen 
mutton and tallow and hides, from 
the poit towns ol Deseado. Santa Cruz, 
Gallegos and other minor points. 

Output of the Oil-fields 

Cornodoro Rivadavia, a port on the 
Gull of St. George, is noteworthy for its 
exports ol petroleum. Although this 
Chubht oil-field has proved patchy on 
being drilled, both by the government 
and the private interests operating 
here, the Argentine output of oil, which 
is principally derived from Patagonian 
fields, now approximates 500,000 tons 
annually, a very useful addition to the 
republic's fuel supply. 

The steppe lands of Patagonia are not 
fertile, but they are eminently suited for 
sheep-breeding. From 800 to 1,200 
sheep, with a few working horses and 
milch cows, will suffice to stock a square 
league — for so all land in Patagonia is 
still reckoned — about 15 per cent, of the 
riumber which may be grazed on the 
intensively cultivated “ inside camps of 
Buenos Aires province. The league con- 
tains 2,500 hectares, or nearly nine square 
miles. The pasturage on these pebbly 
Patagonian uplands is exceptionally 


sound and healthy, though the sheep- 
scab is everywhere prevalent, but 
only owing 10 laxity in the enforcement 
ol dipping. The rate ol iiicrease is 
high and tiequently exceeds 100 per 
cent, of the breeding ewes. Farmers 
have had tew transport problems, as all 
rivers and valley-ways lead to the 
Atlantic, where coa.siing .steamers are 
ready to pick up their produce. In 
pioneer times, beloie the railway, the 
motor truck and tlie Ford car had 
I evolutioiiised Patagonian transport, 
flocks exjKjrted their produce on their 
own legs, being dri\'en down to the 
beaches where the wool was shorn and 
baled “ in situ,” ready lor loading. 

Glacier-carved Cufiadones 

Transverse valleys or ” caiicidones,” 
running from the Andes to the Atlantic, 
and not necessarily coinciding with its 
principal rivers, arc an important factor 
in Patagonian settlement. The.se depres- 
sions mark the track of enormous 
glaciers, the remains of a still greater 
ice cap, which, belore retreating to the 
Andes, stretched lar beyond the present 
shoreline into the Atlantic. There are 
some hall-dozen major valleys which 
at intervals carry running water or 
lakes in their bed. They vary in width 
from one to 20 miles and have smaller 
tributary systems. 

Natural Shelter from the Winds 

The importance of the “ caiiadon,” 
large or small, lies in the shelter it 
aflords from winter gales and from the 
incessant summer wind; also in its fertile 
soil, and access to a running stream, 
or at least to well-water, both of which 
are entirely lacking on the tableland. 
The farmer’s use of the upland pastures 
largely depends on his holdings in the 
valleys, a condition which applies to the 
wffiole inner belt of Patagonia from the 
Rio Negro to the straits. 

These tablelands form such a striking 
contrast to any formation of a simi- 
lar kind in South America, that 
geologists characterise them simply as 
the ** Patagonian formation." They 




GREAT MOUNTAIN WALLS ENCLOSING THE LONGITUDINAL VALLEY- 

For many years Patagonia was considered to l)e comprised of bush-oovcrccl sterile tablelands, cut by 
transverse ravines and shallow rivers. Hventually the great valley was discovered at the foot of the 
Cordillera. This depression, which varies in breadth from a few miles to 20, extends almost throughout 
the entire length of tlie country. On one side it is bordered by the Cordillera and on the other by tablelands. 



Royal Qeoirraithioal Soeleiy 

MULE WAGON ON A SANDY TRACK ACROSS THE TARLELANDS 


The great tablelands of Patagonia are semi-arid owing to the lack of water, but most areas are sjjitable for 
sheep-raising* These uplands 'are almost insufferably hot, though a wind, caused by heat radiation, tempers 
the climate in the cast. One of the chief difficulties that settlers in this vast country must overcome is 
that of transportation, since there is only a limited mileage of railway and roads are but rough tracto 
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' Royal OeosiaohiKal Sock-ty 

-PATAGONIA’S CAREFULLY HIDDEN AND MOST FERTILE REGION 

All down tho valloy the soil is very fertile, allowing of mixed fanning as well as ranching, whil(‘ the rivers 
are well suited h»r irrigation work. In the territory about the Chubut river several colonies have been 
formed, notably a Welsh colony, the first Kuropeaii settlement in Patagonia, which has Nourished sinre the 
completion of a system of canals for irrigation. There arc also some mining districts in the Cordillera 
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LAKE NAHUEL HUAPI AMONG THE FOOTHILLS OF THE ANDES 

Majfnificeitl scenery is to be found in this district m^hich has been called the ** Argentine Switzerland.” 
Hither come a yearly increasing number of tourists from the great cities to spend their holidays in 
boating, fishing and shooting. There is a chain of lakes strung out alon^ the foothills, but Lake Nahuel Huapi 
is more acces»ble owbg to the railway from San Antonio terminating at Bariloche, a little to the south 
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have a subsoil some 800 feet thick, 
composed of marine tertiary deposits of 
infusorial earth, with intercalated shell 
strata, as shown by the oyster beds 
raised some 300 feet high on the head- 
land overlooking Comodoro Rivada\da 
roadstead. Over this subsoil have been 
deposited at a later period shingle beds 
about 200 feet thick. From the coast 
towards the Andes, the slopes of these 
beds, which are really ancient sea- 
beaches, show successive rises in steps 
of about 300 feet each. 


sufficiently profitable to justify much 
attempt at permanent improvement. 
Patagonian farmers in consequence are 
entirely dependent on climatic con- 
ditions. Heat radiating up from the 
shingly tableland in summer sucks into 
its place the cooler air currents from 
the Andes. The result all over Eastern 
Patagonia is a fierce south-west wind, 
which starts at sunrise, reaches its 
maximum intensity at midday and 
cea.ses at sunset, throughout the entire 
summer season from November to April. 
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PIONEER PATAGONIA: LOADING BALES OF WOOL INTO LIGHTERS 

Customs, tariffs and officials did not trouble the early inhabitants of Tierra del Fucp:o. Wool, 
the chief export, was packed into bales which were carried down to the shore and If):uled into lighters, 
these being left hi^h and dry at low tide. At high tide the lighters were rowed off to the parent ship 
which brought the settlers clothing, food and tools, all iinp(,>rted duly free 


The levels along the railway running 
inland and westward from Puerto San 
Antonio reach a final elevation of 4,700 
feet, near Bariloche, south of Lake 
Nahuel Huapi. Each vast level at each 
stage is practically invariable from 
north to south, save where cut by 
the intersecting cross-valleys. Thus, 
these latter are concealed from view till 
the traveller covers the last hundred 
yards. It is only when standing on their 
very verge that he is able to glimpse the 
winding silver of a stream far below, or 
the smoke arising from the lonely 
estancia of some farmer who pastures 
his sheep in their shelter. 

Patagonian pasture-lands, save " for 
limited patches of wheat and alfalfa land 
in the valleys, are obviously not 


It prevents tree-planting, or even plough- 
ing of soil, in the areas exposed to its 
lusty buffetings. 

Its force may be reckoned by the 
fact that it will carry a constant stream 
of small pebbles, as big as a hazel nut, 
off the sharp edge of a plateau. Its 
desiccating effect accentuates that of a 
maximum rainfall of 15 inches, which 
over large areas is only 10 inches, 
or even less. Hence the drab monotony 
of this tableland landscape, which 
is invariably noted by travellers, but 
too often without reference to its 
compensating healthiness. 

In the Andean foothills a continuous 
chain of lakes threads the longitudinal 
valley like a string of silver beads, and 
drain's chiefly west into the Pacific. 
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tlirough narrow defiles. These have been 
so worn by river torrents, fed by gales 
and melting snows, that in many cases 
they have * cut back through the 
Cordillera from the Pacific side, and their 
headwaters now rest on the eastern 
pampas. This phenomenon, especially 
noticeable in the southern half of Pata- 
gonia, received especial attention from 
the British commission which in iqoi-2 
defined the boundary that was to 
separate Chile and Argentina. 

Earlier agreements had wrongly as- 
sumed that the highest peaks of the 
Andes also formed throughout their 
length the much discussed “ diversio 
aquarum (water parting). 

Araucaria pine and beech woods 
cover the hillsides of these southern 
Andes up to the snow-line, interspersed 
with a few natural open pastures. 
On the eastern foothills clearings 
made by fire by the settlers have 
encouraged a species of leguminous 
climbing fodder, much improving its 
capacity for pasturage. Such a cleared 
patch on the foothills will support 600 
cattle per square league, as compared 
with 400 on uncleared ground and only 
300 per square league on the pampas. 

Noting the ease of travel in such a 
region, one of the most* surprising facts 
about Patagonia is that it should have 
so long remained a mystery even to the 
governments which partitioned it. 

Chile has now a splendid scries of 
survey maps covering the whole of the 
boundary region, to which the traveller 
can safely trust. On the other hand, 
the Argentine government has em- 
barked on a programme of state railway 
construction in Eastern Patagonia. The 
first rail section reaches from San 


Antonio to Bariloche. The second 
artery starts at Comodoro Rivadavia 
in a north-westerly direction and, after 
serving the new oil-fields of Comodoro 
Rivadavia, passes by the interesting 
Boer colony near Lake Musters founded 
by emigrant farmers from the Transvaal, 
after the Boer War. Argentine Pata- 
gonia can reckon with some 6,000,000 
sheep, while those in Chilian Magcllanes 
number about 4,000,000. A fair propor- 
tion of the European immigrants enter- 
ing the republic now take advantage 
of the liberal terms which arc offered 
for settlement in these southern lands. 

It would be optimistic to describe 
Patagonia as a land of promise either 
on the Chilian or Argentine side, when 
the settler finds such elementary duties 
as police protection and the education 
of his family dependent chiefly on his 
own efforts. Yet in the fir.st twenty 
years of this ccntur5^ from a practically 
undeveloped country, Patagonia as a 
whole has greatly progressed, whether 
on the Pacific or on the Atlantic sea* 
board. With its temperate climate and 
cold winters, and its large ratio of 
European population, Patagonia is a 
notable contrast to the popular con- 
ception of South America. 

If social amenities are lacking in this 
land of vast horizons, the hard work 
that Jms already accomplished so much 
may soon bring them within reach. It 
is perhaps not without significance that 
Patagonia's pastoral wealth has yielded 
to her settlers rewards far exceeding 
any dreamed of by the early navigators 
and explorers, whose squach^ons hurried 
past her bleak-seeming shores ever in 
search of the elusive rainbow gold of the 
smiling Pacific, 


PATAGONIA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions, Pacific coast, fjords 
and inner channel. (Cf. British Columbia, 
Norway, South Island, New Zealand.) 
Andes and eastern plateau. (Cf. S. Alps, 
N.Z.) Shingle plains. /Cf. Canterbury 
Plains, N.Z.) Erosion results from ancient 
icc cap and raised sea beaches. 

Climate, West coast, wet with prolonged 
storms. (Cf. British Isles and S. Island, 
N.Z.) Sheltered east side, with scanty 


rains and daily summer south-west wind 
caused by the sun. (Cf. Otago, N.Z.) 

Vegetation, Forest on wet west, scrub on 
arid east. Irrigation necessary for crops. 
Poor pasture. (Cf.All^erta in lee of Rockies.) 
Better pasture in valleys near the Andes. 
Products. Sheep, wool, cattle, petroleum. 
Outlook. A scanty population with a free 
wide range can thiive. This is the least 
Spanish part of Spanish- America. 
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Departed Glories of the Forbidden City 

by J. O. P. Bland 


Ann^ils and Memoirs of the Court of Peking 


Author of 

E very city has its distinctive 
features, retiecting in some de- 
gree the history and character 
of its inhabitants, but there are few 
which can compare with Peking in tlie 
vividness with wliich a people’s ductuat- 
ing fortunes are recorded in its ancitmt 
walls and high places, and in the sights 
and sounds of its streets and markets. 

Nor arc there many cities of to-dav 
which so impress the stranger within 
.their gates as Peking, with its elusive 
but imperishable llavour of romance, 
an indefinable quality whicli in\*<*sts 
not only its inonum(‘nts but tlie man in 
the street with a peculiar cliarm and 
distinctive dignity. In all its stones 
are sermons, ti'lling of maii}^ a captivity 
led captive, of legions that have thun- 
dered by to oblivion witliont disturbing 
the ancestral ways or shattering the 
wisdom of the Sons of llan. 

Peking presents, in more ways than 
one, an epitome of the history of the 
Chinese people. On its battlcm^nted 
walls, in the dignified splendours of 
the Palace, in the mysterious seclusion 
of the Forbidden City, and in its 
wide thoroughfares and high-walled 
enclosures, one invader after another 
has left his mark ; but always the 
alien conqueror's original plan has 
been modified to conform to Chinese 
ideas of architecture and culture. 

China’s Capital for 1,000 Years 

The very fact that for a thousand 
years, under various nain('s and 
successive dynasties, it* has remained 
the capital of China, emphasises the 
fundamental stability and the re- 
cuperative vitality of a people whose 
social system inevitably makes tlieir 
liistory a record of ever-recurring 


cataclysms, while strengthening the 
fibre of the race to endure them all. 

From the semi-mythical chronicles of 
olden limes, it would ajipear that a town, 
known as Ch’i, existed on or near the 
site of Peking as far back as iioo b.c. 
In 1751 the Manchu Emperor Cli’icn 
. Lung, a learned monarch greatly given 
to the composing of commemorative in- 
scriptions, erected a marble tablet at a 
spot two miles nortli of the present 
Tartar city and wrote upon it : '' Here 
stood one of the gates of the ancient 
city of Ch’i.” 

Many Names and Successive Rulers 

It is probable that, from the day when 
first the surplus populalion of vSlian- 
tung and ilie Yellow river basin began 
to push its way north towards the 
then unpcophfd lands of Chih-li, and 
thence onwards into Manchuria and 
Mongolia, a spot so favourably situated 
between the hill? and sea must always 
have lield a walled town, if only to serve 
as a base of supplies for the settlers 
and a place of refuge against the 
raids of predatory tribesmen from the 
northern steppes. Under many names 
and successive rulers, Chinese and 
Tartar, it grew until it attained to the 
dignity of a provincial capital. 

In the tenth century, attracted by the 
wealth of agricultural China, the Khitan 
Tartars came pouring down from Man- 
churia. The city (then known as Yu 
Chou) was ceded to them with a large 
tract of territory by the Chinese. In 
A.D. 986, not finding it to their liking, 
the Tartars destroyed it and then 
rebuilt it nearer to their heart's desire — 
a reproduction in brick and stone of a 
Mongol encampment, a place of broad 
streets running north and south, with 
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CONCENTRIC CITIES OF CHINA’S MYSTERIOUS CAPITAL 


great courtyards and open spaces, where 
the retainers of their princes could camp 
with their camels and horses. 

Early in the twelfth century (these 
were fighting times) the Chinese re- 
captured and held it for a while. Then 
in 1 15 1 came another warrior race, the 
Chin Tartars, who overthrew their 
Khitan cousins and proceeded to con- 
quer all northern China, winning it 
as far south as the Yellow river. 

Under the Chin Tartars the city 
(known as Chung Tu) was much en- 
larged and became a capital and royal 
residence. In 1215, after a fierce siege, 


the Tartars were overthrown by the 
Mongols under Jenghiz Khan, who put 
the city to the sword. It was rebuilt, 
a little to the north, by his grandson, 
the great Kublai Khan. That Napoleon 
of the steppes laid out his new capital 
on the lines of spacious grandeur and 
architectural dignity which distinguish 
Peking to this day, Marco Polo, the 
great Venetian, has described the splen- 
dour of the great khan’s court and of 
the city newly risen from its ashes. 

^ter Kublai Khan two great rulers, 
the one a Chinese and the other a 
Manchu emperor, contributed, each in 
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his turn, to make the capital of China a 
worthy monument to their respective 
golden ages — namely, the Ming emperor 
Yung Lo (1403-1425^ and the Manchu 
emperor Chien Lung (1735-1796). 

The city of Peking, as it stands to-day, 
with its weather-beaten walls and stately 
palaces, magnificent even in the twi- 
light of its tutelary gods, is largely the 
city as Yung Lo made and left it ; but it 
is to be remembered that he built on the 
splendid foundations that the great 
Khan had laid. It is to the credit of 
the Manchu emperor (di’ien Lung that 
he maintained and embellished all that 
was best in the work of his great pre- 
decessors. Now Tartar, Mongol and 
Manchu, each at his destined hour, have 
gone their way, and the hZrnperor's 
Dragon Throne has given j^lace to a 
republic, but memories of their departed 
glories still linger in and around the 
city that they built. 

It is recorded by ancient chroniclers 
that when the first city was about to be 
built on the site of Peking, the king sent 
for his astrologers and bade them choose 


the dryest spot in the province. The 
location they selected (exactly in the 
centre of the province of Chih-li) was 
certainly a dry one ; it was also 
peculiarly favoured in the matter of 
auspicious '' feng shui," or beniwolent 
supernatural influences. 

From the walls of the city thv. level 
plain of a great alluvial delta cKtends 
southwards for about 700 miles ; east- 
wards, the same flat country stretches 
to the (uilf of Chih-lj, 91 miles away. 
Fifteen rnik^s to the west and 25 miles 
to the north, the hill country begins ; 
40 miles north-west, the Great Wall 
of China runs across a range of mount- 
ains. The cold winds that blow from the 
Mongolian plains, combined with an 
average annual rainfall of 20 indies 
(most of which occurs in the three 
summer months), produce a climate 
which is remarkable for extrenuis of 
temperature, with a large proportion 
of sunshine and an unconscionable 
quantity of stifling dust. 

The soil of the surrounding pkwn is 
loose and light ; a light l)reeze is 
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CH’IEN MEN, ONE OF THE TEN GATES INTO THE TARTAR CITY 

The Ch’ieii Gate is the main entrance into the Tartar or Manchu city, and stands at the end of the 
Ch’ieri M^n Street, which is the busiest thoroughfare in the Chinese city. Peking is in telegraphic 
communication with various provinces and also possesses a system of telephones, though the service 
is caj)able of improvement. To the west of Ch*ien Street is the Mahomedan quarter 
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sufficient to scatter it in thick grey 
layers over the city. When a strong wind 
blows from the north, great clouds of 
yellow dust come with it, blotting out 
the sun and making life a burden to 
everything that breathes. The astrolo- 
gers wer^ thorough in their search for 
a dry spot, for amidst all this dust there 
is little or no water to be seen. The 
nearest rivers, the Pai Ho and Hun Ho, 
are several miles away. Peking's only 
water communication with the pro- 
vinces lies in t^ie Grand Canal, built 
from the Yellow river to Tientsin, and 
thence connected with the capital by 
Kublai Khan in 1283. Yet, in spite of the 
dust, a rudimentary drainage system, 
and a primitive water supply, Peking is 
on the whole a very healthy city. 

Class of Expectant Officials** 

According to the figures compiled 
from police statistics, the population of 
Peking in 1920 was 811,500, of which 
number only about a third were females. 
This disproportion is explained by the 
fact that a large number of the male 
population are young men who have 
come to the capital in search of educa- 
tion or official positions. The number of 
“ expectant officials is estimated at 
110,000 — an element in the social life of 
the city which, while advantageous 
to the shopkeeping class, explains a good 
deal of the political unrest and some of 
the social evils which afflict the seat of 
Chinese government. 

The Inroads of the West 

Many and great changes have taken 
place in the material and economic 
conditions of life at Peking, especially 
since the capital became directly con- 
nected with the provinces by railways 
after the suppression of the 'Bo#er 
rising in 1901. Before that upheaval, 
the teitnihus of the northern railway 
was kept at a respectful distance of four 
mites outside the Chinese city ; to-day, 
the traffic of three trunk lines is carried 
right up to the Ch'ien Men — the main 
gate of the Tartar city, within a stone's 
throw of the ‘'Via Sacra," that leads 


to the Forbidden City of the Dragon 
Emperor. The telegraph connects 
Peking with all the provincial capitals, 
and a telephone system has been in- 
stalled, which affords communication 
of a kind with Tientsin. 

Eager to convince foreigners of their 
capacity for civic administration, the 
metropolitan government of the re- 
public has carried out many long-needed 
improvements. Of these the most 
notable is a police force, modelled on 
Japanese lines, which works remarkably 
well, carrying out not only ordinary 
police duties, but those relating to the 
public health, census, fire department, 
and the administration of a number of 
benevolent institutions. The principal 
government offices and the House of 
Parliament have been provided with 
new Western-style buildings ; the princi- 
pal thoroughfares of the city have been 
paved, sanitary conditions improved, 
and four model prisons built. 

Changes that are Superficial 

In spite, however, of all these mani- 
festations of the modernising tendencies 
of foreign- educated officials and the 
powerful student class, native life in 
the byways, as distinct from the high- 
ways, of the capital reveals but little 
evidence of change. In the main streets, 
the motor-car of the modem mandarin 
has superseded the sedan chair and mule- 
litters . of his forefathers ; jinrickshas 
cany most of the passenger traffic ; the 
householder is no longer allowed to 
dump his garbage on the sidewalk, and 
human scavengers have replaced the 
pigs and pariah dogs of former days. 

But modern Peking, in a greater degree 
than modem Tokyo, remains for the 
older bourgeoisie an exotic and un- 
comfortable growth, inevitably asso- 
ciated in their minds with the triumphs 
of the alien invader, and the loss of 
many comfortable things that have 
disappeared with the Dragon Throne. 

The people's pleasures, and the ways 
in which it takes them, afford instructive 
evidence of the conservatism of the old 
order and at the same time of its 




Pi:KiN(i. In the j^rounds of the Hall of Classics are tahlcis on 
which arc carved extracts of Chinese ethics and philosophy 
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Pekint;. a bron::e Hon^ the Chinese symbol of conm^^e and gener- 
osity, bares its fangs at ike entrance to the former Imperial Palace 
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inevitable passing. As of old, the middie- 
class citizen of Peking seeks recreation 
at the theatre, and in feasts enlivened 
by the entertainment of singing girls 
and professional story-tellers ; but the 
schoolmaster is abroad, and even in the 
privacy of the most old-fashioned 
restaurant his voice is plainly audible. 

At many of the twenty odd theatres 
formerly devoted to classical drama and 
purely native comedy, the management 
lias been compelled to defer to the taste 
of the younger generation for something 
modern on Western lines. Even the 
story-teller is being modernised, the 
Board of Education having recently 
brought pressure to bear on the Story- 
tellers’ Guild, so that its racy tales of the 
legendary past may be made to point a 
moral suitable to the times and combine 
democratic education with medieval 
entertainment. The cinema (there are 
seven picture houses in Peking), a 
South City Amusement Park on the 

Coney Island ” plan, billiard saloons 
and foreign-style hotels, all serve to lead 
the bewildered citizen down paths of 
dalliance for which there is no guidance 
in the analects of Confucius. 

Brocades and the Bowler Hat 

Many of the striking features which 
made the street life of the capital so 
picturesque in the old days of its splendid 
isolation have disappeared as the result 
of the changes brought about by the 
Boxer havoc in 1900 and by the 
revolution of 1911. There is less 
colour and variety, less of the old-time 
flavour of mystery and romance in the 
scene, since officialdom discarded its 
embroidered silks and rich brocades for 
unsightly imitations of European 
tdothes, since the Iron-capped Princes 
and their Bannermen became drab and 
dingy citizens and the sacred precincts 
of the palace were made free for 
democracy in a bowler hat. 

The city has never recovered the 
appearance of dignified ease and well- 
being, the richly-decorated shops and 
other signs of solid prosperity, which 
distinguished it before its wealth was 
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burned and looted, first by the Boxers 
and then by the Allied armies, in 1900. 
Since the passing of the Manchus and 
the abolition of tribute-rice and other 
subsidies from the provinces, many of 
those who formerly lived on largesse 
from the Throne have been reduced to 
poverty ; for the rest, the average 
citizen, taught in the hard school of 
adversity, walks more warily than of 
old, making no show of any wealth he 
may possess. 

From the Top of the Tartar Wall 

Nevertheless, to the traveller who 
possesses some knowledge of the histoiy 
which confronts him in its monuments 
and shrines, and above all in the walls 
which enclose its four concentric cities, 
Peking remains a scene of rare and never- 
failing interest. From the top of the 
Tartar Wall, which forms the southern 
boundary of the Legation area, it 
presents a deeply significant pageant of 
iiistory, set in a scene of great beauty. 
Seen thus towards evening, when the 
sun is sinking in clouds of glory behind 
an amphitheatre of purple hills, it looks 
like a city of parks and gardens, at the 
centre of which the Coal Hill, where 
the last of the Ming Emperors com- 
mitted suicide, and the high curving, 
yellow-tinted Toofs of the Imperial 
palaces stand out, as they have done for 
centuries, splendid, and serene above 
the hidden life of the city. 

Ground with Historic Memories 

It is a place of crowded memories, 
historic ground, this stretch of the 
Tartar Wall, in the shadow of the Great 
Tower of the Ch’ien Men. It was here 
that the foreign envoys who first took 
up their residence at Peking, after the 
capture of the city and the destmetion 
of the Summer Palace by the British 
and French armies in i860, were 
graciously permitted to take their daily 
walk, a thing impossible in the streets. 
It was here that, forty years later, the 
Sikhs planted their machine-guns, after 
forcing their way through the Water 
Gate to the relief of the Legations. 

V5 
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BEAUTIFULLY SCULPTURED GATEWAY OF THE YELLOW TEMPLE 

North of the Anting Gate, which is in the north wall of the Tartar city, lies the Huang Szu, or Yellow 
Temple. The building is so named owing to its yellow tiles, though green and blue tiles have also 
be^ used The temple comprises two structures, the earlier being erected in 1651, and was 

• intended to serve as a residence for the spiritual heads of Buddhism 

To-day this section of the Imperial as the proximity of the hideous railway- 

city’s ancient bulwarks is under the stations to the sacrosanct approaches to 

military control of the Legation Guards, the Palace. 

The American sentry on the wall, looking Immediately below the Tartar Wall are 

down on what was the Throne Hall the stately buildings and barracks of the 

of the Dragon Emperor, is an object Legatipn Quarter, with its loopholed 

lesson as sadly iostiructive in its way walls and glacis— an " imp«iam in 
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STAIRWAY TO THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN IN THE OUTER CITY 

In an enormous enclosure within the Chinese city stands the Temple of Heaven, which consists 
of five altars. The mie above is in the northern part of the enclosure. The triple roof is covered 
with blue tiles and is topped by a copper gilt ball, while the balusters and steps are of white njarble., 
Here the emperors used to come to pray that the year might be prosperous 

imperio ” which fittingly symbolises the which stands on ground set apart for the 
result of China’s ever-reluctant relations use of the officially-recognized Russian 
with the Western world. Many of the caravans in 1698, and contains a church 
sites included in the Legation area were originally built by the Manchu govem- 
once the homes of Manchu princes and ment in 1729 for the use of the orthodox 
nobles. None can compare in historical ecclesiastical mission established under 
interest, however, with the Ru|^an, the Kiakhta Treaty. 
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LIFELIKE LAUGHING BUDDHA 

In the neglected Buddliist temples al:)OUt 

Peking tl!l?re are many works of art depicting 

Buddha as partaking of human emotions. 

Buddhism is now decaying in China 

North and west of the Legation area 
stretches the Imperial city, about two 
square miles in extent, surrounding 
and protecting the Forbidden City of 
the Son of Heaven, the stately palaces 
that once housed the emperor and his 
court within their enclosure of purple- 
tinted walls. At the centre of the 
Forbidden City, facing due south, stands 
what was once the Hall of the Dragon 
Throne, the very heart and apex of 
China^s patriarchal Confucian system. 

To-day the shrine is, void and the 
emperor has joined the mournful com- 
pany of monarchs dispossessed. The 
president of the Chinese Republic and 
his suite now occupy the buildings 
around the two southern Seas '' (arti- 
ficial lakes) of the Winter Palace in the 
Imperial City, looking out on the 
'‘Ocean Terrace" island, where the 
late Emperor Kuang Hsii was interned 
lyjider restraint by his aunt, the Empress 
Dowger Tzu Hsi, after the coup d'etat 
of i$g8. Space does, not permit of a 
de^ed description of the beautiful 
bladings and interesting monuments 
coiitaini^ ^riithin the precincts of the 
Ff^b^dden and the " Sea Palaces," 
nor a critical appredatimi of *these 


marvellous Imperial pleasaunces with 
their rock gardens, dainty pavilions, 
lotus lakes and graceful bridges, all in 
p>erfect harmony of colour and design. 

To the Ming emperor Yung Lo 
belongs most of the credit for thus 
recording in wood and stone the ethical 
and aesthetic ideals of the East at their 
noblest and best ; nevertheless, it is 
not his memory, but that of the great 
Empress-Dowager Tzu Hsi, which sur- 
vives to-day in every lovely prospect of 
the Imperial domains. Every building 
in the " Sea Palaces," every nojj|ible 
feature of the scene, from the state 
barges on the lake that she loved so 
dearly, to her private theatre and the 
throne room where she died — all are 
filled with memories of the illustrious 
sovereign who ruled China for half a 
century so bravely and so well. 



GUARDIAN OF A TAOIST TEMPLE 

These herce-looki^ images are to be mn at 
the eatranoes of Taoist temples to 
away evil ^nrits^ Many observances ol 
Taof^ have oeen borrowed firm Biaddhte 
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“THRONE ROOM OF SUPREME PEACE WITHIN THE “FORBIDDEN CITY” 

The “ Forbidden City ” comprises what was formerly the Imperial Palace. Five nights of steps lead 
up to the throne room, which stands on a terrace enclosed by a balustrade of white marble. The 
room is styled the l'’ai-ho Tien; and here the emperor came to hold his court on New Year’s Day 
and to receive congratulations on his Viirthday. Behind is .a hall used for Imperial religious services 
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Ewlnic QaUowAy 

PREPARING A LARGE CATAFALQUE FOR A FUNERAL PROCESSION 

Elaborate catafalques are often to be seen in the funeral processions of the wealthy or noble. T^ey 
are usually carid^ by eight or ten coolies, and the pocession is headed by musicians, the relatives and 
hdends of the deceased toUowing the bier dressed m white, Lamentatiotis play an important part' Jn 
Chinese moitttung, the men and f'omen weep much and wail and howl vigorously 



WHITE MARBLE BRIDGE IN THE GARDENS OF THE SUMMER PALACE 

A road runs round the lake in the grounds of the former Summer Palace, and from it a magnificent 
bridge with seventeen arches leads to an artificial island in the lake. This island was built on marble 
foundations and is covered with rockwork in which caves and grottos Rave been made. There are also 
several pagodas, a guardhouse and a pavilion for the emperor upon the island 



Swing Qallowag 

PAVILIONS AND TEMPLES OF THE SUMMER PALACE AMID' THE TREES 

Some ol the bridges over the many canals are so steep that they can only be ascended by means of 
steps. On the one above, which is supported by marble piHars surmounted by lions^ a shelter with a 
double roof has been built. The canms appear to have been constructed without a definite plan, 
wideiiiiig, narrowing and winding in a haphazard way and crossed by bridged of charming designs 
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Farther to the eastward along the where formerly was stored the tribute- 
Tartar Wall, beyond the gate of Sublime rice, on which the Bannermen were wont 
Learning, stands the famous observatory to batten in dignified ease, 
oil a site first used by Persian astrono- Other monuments and shrines of 
mers at the court of Kublai Khan. perennial interest are the Drum Tower 

There may be seen the bronze azimuth and Bell Tower in the north of the 

and globe brought by Jesuit priests as Tartar city — the former dating from 

gifts from Louis XIV. to th(i Emperor 1262 a.d. ; the great White Dagoba, a 

K'ang Hsi, and other instruments. Some ^beautiful monument built in 1652 to 
of these were removed to Potsdam by commemorate the coming of the first 

order of the German Emperor after the Dalai Lama from Tibet to Peking ; the 



Ewinff Gallowajf 

MARBLE BOAT ON THE LAKE OF THE SUMMER PALACE 


About 1 1 miles north-west of Pekin there lies the Summer Palace. The buildhigs rise in terraces 
on the side of a hill to the -south of which liffS the lake on which is the intricately carved marble boat. 
The palace consists of a number of villas and halls^^but many of the oripfinal buildings were destroyed 
in i860, the present structures being erected by the late Empress- Do wager 

Boxer debacle, and have since been Lama Temple, near the North Wall, 

restored by the Treaty of Versailles. with its large community of priests and 

From the terrace of the Observatory impressive Buddhist services, the 

two melancholy relics of changing China spiritual home of Mongolian life in 

are visible — the scattered ruins of the North China ; and, above all, the shrine 

old Examination Halls, where until the of Confucius, with its beautifully pro- 
beginning of this century all the first- portioned " Hall of the Great Perfec- 

class brains in China competed every tion,” fittingly representative in its 

third year for the highest literary degrees dignified austerity of China’s philosophy 

and opportunities of wealth and fame and of the sage whose, teachings laid 

in public service, and the dilapidated the time-def3dng foundations of her 

buildings of the Imperial Granaries, culture and civiluation. 
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STREET IN KAZVIN DECORATED TO WELCOME THE SHAH 
Kazvin stands on t>ne of the great caravan roads about ^ miles n(H:th*west of Teheran, and for a Bh(^ 
period during the sixteenth century was the j^pital of Persia. Many of the fine buildings which it 
formerly contained have been destroyed by related earthquakes. The city and province ate cele- 
brated for their hne breeds of camels and horses. Cotton goods are manufactured and raisins exported 
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A* Medieval Land in Modern Times 

by Sir Percy Sykes, k.c.i.e. 

Author of “ Ten Thousand Miles in Persia " 


P ERSIA occupies the western and 
larger portion of an extensive 
and elevated plateau, situated 
between the low-lying valley of the 
Indus to the east and the equally low- 
lying valley of the Tigris and Euphrates ' 
to the west. 

The eastern portion of the plateau 
contains the state of Afghanistan and 
the desert province of Baluchistan 
which, until the eighteenth century, 
generally formed part of the Persian 
Bwipire. This Iranian plateau, as it is 
termed by geographers owing to Per- 
sians terming themselves Iranians (which 
is a form of the more familiar word 
** Aryan '’), was especially fitted by^ 
nature to be the home of a powerful 
state, as is proved by the fact that the 
Persian Empire, which was founded by 
Cyrus the Great in 550 B.c., is still in 
existence, to-day, albeit shrunk to a 
minor measure. 

The virility of mankind is mainly a 
matter of climate, and as Persia lay 
high, with its chief centres situated at an 
altitude of some 5,000 feet in the south 
and of 3,000 feet in the north, its 
warriors would naturally dominate the 
inhabitants of the rich valleys of Meso- 
potamia and the lowlands, whose inhabi- 
tants were weakened by a climate that 
was, in general, hot and enervating. 

How Geography Can Make and Break 

Apart from the important question 
of climate, t^ersia is surrounded on 
every side by high mountain ranges, 
which serve alike as a protection and an 
md to the formation of an homogeneous 
ilation. On the other hand, inacces- 
sibility from the Caspian Sea and from 
the Pksian Gulf has brought with it 


grave disadvantages, hindering com- 
merce and intercourse of every descrip- 
tion from the north and from the south. 

It is to be noted that, in the times 
of her greatness, when Persia stretched 
from the Sir Daria to the Mediterranean 
Sea, trade and intercourse were carried 
on by caravans, and silk, for example, 
was brought on camels from China to the 
Roman Empire. There was little sea- 
borne* commerce, and Persia lying 
athwart the caravan routes, which ran 
east and west, was enriched at every 
stage by purchases of food and fodder, 
quite apart from the profits of her 
merchants and of the state. To-day 
sea-borne commerce has sapped the 
prosperity of Persia — and shrunken cities 
along these old-world routes tell the tale 
in unmistakable language. 

A Survey of Persia's Boundaries 

Persia is a vast country, ^measuring 
700 miles from north to south and 
1,000 miles from cast to west, and we 
will commence our survey of its boun- 
daries at the north-east comer, where 
the province of Khorassan is protected 
by a series of high ranges that dominate 
the steppes of Central Asia. 

Farther west, the rich valley of the 
Gurgan, the classical Hyrcania, has been 
left to Persia by Russia, and the boun- 
dary is the lower reach of the Atrak 
to the point where it discharges into 
the Caspian Sea. 

Continuing our survey westwards, 
Azerbaijan is very mountainous, its 
ranges culminating in Ararat, where the 
boundaries of Russia and Turkey were 
met. The western frontier consists of 
a series of parallel ranges, which hold ^ 
up the plateau in this section, but 
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DESERTS, VALLEYS AND MOUNTAINS OF THE IRANIAN PLATEAU 


include the fertile valley of the Kanin, the frontier, remaining the boundary to* 
the only navigable river of Persia, which Sarakhs, the starting-point of our survey, 

flows through the ancient state of Elam. The great northern range of Persia 
The Persian Gulf washes the coast as runs approximately from east to west, 

far as the Strait of Hormuz ; and the South of the Caspian Sea the Elburz 

province of Persian Baluchistan borders range presents an imposing barrier 

on the Arabian Sea. The eastern boun- averaging some 12,000 feet, but it is 

dary, running north from the coast, completely dwarfed by great Demavend, 

marches with British Baluchistan for which rises in a graceful cene to 18,000 

some hundreds of miles. feet. In the ancient religion of Zoro- 

The fertile district of Seistan is divided aster, Demavend was the paradise, with 

between Persia and Afghanistan, but, its summit bathed in everlasting glory, 

farther north, there is a desert section where, according to his teaching, there 

that is still unsettled, until, near the was no night, no disease and no death, 

point where the Hari Rud makes a great This idealisation of the highest moun- 
bend nprthwards, that river constitutes tain in Asia west of the Himalayas 
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appeals deeply to me, lor in midwinter 
at Teheran I have watched the rosy light 
of the setting sun glorify its snow- 
covered peak until at last only the top 
of the cone is still touched with colour. 
There is then a flicker, and the 
beautiful volcanic peak becomes cold 
and dead. 

The series of ranges on the western 
side all run to the north-west. This 
was once the country of the Modes and 
Persians before they set out to conquer 
the known world, the south-west jto- 
vince being Pars, or Pars, whence is 
derived our word Persia.'' Eastwards, 
in the province of Kerman, there is a 
groiTp of mountains which exceeds 
13,000 feet to the .south of the city 
bearing the same name. 

The centre of Persia is one vast 
desert stretching from the neighbour- 
hood of Teheran to the deserts of 
Baluchistan, which only end in the 
neighbourhood of Quetta. In the 
northern area, owing to the large 
amount of water which flows in from the 


main range, there are huge salt swamps. 
These constitute a terrible source of 
danger to caravans which are overtaken 
by rain when crossing them. 

Elsewhere there are vast areas 
covered with sand dunes that move and 
obliterate the track. Here the dreaded 
simoon or “ poison wind " blows, and 
hundreds of pack animals, not to 
mention their drivers and other travel- 
lers, succumb to thirst annually. The 
name for this waste in the eastern and 
southern portions is Lut, the word being 
the correct Arabic form of the name of 
the patriarch whom we term Lot, and 
there are legends of cities of Lot de- 
stroyed by fire, just as in the vicinity 
of the Dead Sea, which the Arabs term 
the Sea of Lot." 

The Persian Gulf, as already men- 
tioned, washes the western coast of 
Persia in its .southern section. This 
landlocked body of water is 700 
miles ‘ in length, with a width that 
may average about 100 miles. It 
is entered from . the Arabian Sea 



PLOUGHING IN A GROVE OF DATE PALMS NEAR BANDER ABBAS 
Ploughing is still done in Persia with a simple wooden ox-drawn plough that barely does more than 
tickle the surface of the earth. Bander Abbas is a port situated at the entrance to the Persian Gulf 
opposite the island of Kishm. It was known to En^Oish merchants of the seventeenth century, under 
the name of Gombroon, and carries on a fairly large trade with Bombay and Karachi 
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through the Strait of Hormuz, which 
is only 30 miles wide.’ 

The Caspian Sea, which* washes 
the northern provinces, is 600 miles 
in length and half that distance in 
width. It has formed a number of 
lagoons along the Persian coast, and on 
the spit of Enzcli, and at Gazian on the 
opposite side, are landing-places for 
Resht. The Russian Steamship Com- 
pany -erected • wharves at Gazian and 
maintained a dredger, and a road 
company constructed a road through 
the malarious marshland to Resht and 


the sea. The Kanin, which has already 
been referred to, is merely a tributary 
of the latter river. 

The longest river is the Kizil Uzun, 
which, rising in the vicinity of Lake 
Urmia, cuts through the Elburz, and 
under the name of the Safid Rud 
discharges its silt-laden waters into the 
Caspian Sea. Other rivers, such as the 
Zenda Rud, on which Ispahan stands, 
discharge into inland hamun," or 
lagoons. The most important lake is 
that of Urmia, which, like other lakes 
in Persia, is very saline. There is also 
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MOUNTAINS ABOVE THE ROAD FROM TEHERAN TO MESHED-I-SAR 

Meshed-i-Sar lies on the Caspian Sea about 100 miles north-east of Teheran and is the ter- 
minus of a caravan route which winds through the splendid scenery of the Elburz mountains. On 
this road is the town of Balfrush of which Meshed-i-Sar is the port. Many of the roads in Persia 
degenerate into nothing better than tracks after leaving the towns 


the capital, but Bolshevism has blighted 
this enterprise, at any rate for a time. 

There is a second harbour at the 
south-east corner of the Caspian Sea, 
where Bander Gaz serves Astrabad and 
Meshed. I retain^ most unpleasant 
recollections of landings at all these 
ports, and nowhere does the inefficiency 
of Persia impress itself more than at 
her w?tter-gates. 

Owing to the scanty rainfall there 
are few rivers in Persia. Indeed, between 
the Indus and the Shat-el-Arab not a 
single river of any importance reaches 


the fantastically shaped lake of Niriz 
in the south. 

Everywhere the prevailing note is 
aridity. The mountains are devoid of 
timber and are sharply serrated, the 
valleys are even more bare, the scanty 
bushes being dug up for use as fuel, 
to the grave detriment of the camel 
grazing. I have recently visited Arizona, 
which arid state re^mbles Persia in 
almost every particular, from its diy, 
serrated ranges and its steppe vegeta- 
tion to its dry, exhilarating climate. 
Very little scientific research has been 
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MAIOAN-I-SHAH AND DOME OF THE . ROYAL MOSQUE AT ISPAHAN 

On the south side of the Maidan-i-Shali is a lofty gate decorated with blue tiles, which gives access to an 
inner court. From this court the mosque is entered by another gateway, flankc‘d by minarets. The 
mosque is embellished with glazed tiles and gold and silver ornaments. Ispahan was the capital of 
Persia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and one of the greatest cities in Asia 



tEHERAN; THE PARt-IAMENT HOUSE, ONCE THE BAHARI8TAN PALACE 

Close to the Sipah Salar Mosque in the newer portion of the city is the Parliament House, one of the 
finest in Teheran. It was er^te^ in is otnamented by tiles of various colours. 

The first nanoi^ assembly was held here in X907, and after the revolution in X9.09 the structure was 
to make the intjSrior mor$ suitable for a house of parliament 
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carried on m Persia, and Her soil has 
hitherto been neglected. The fact is 
that land is abundant, and that it is 
the irrigation water which is the decisive 
factor. Observations have been*made 
by the British at a few centres for 
perhaps two or three decades, and we 
know that Teheran and Meshed, in the 
north, have a precipitation of just under 
10 inches, whereas Ispahan has less 
than five inches ; the rainfall at 
Bushire is ii inches. In view of the low 
latitude and the immense power of the 
sun, this small precipitation implies an 
arid, semi-desert country, covered with 
steppe vegetation, which could hardly 
support any settled population but for 
the part played by the mountains. 

Invi^orat!n|( Changes of Weather 

Fortunately the snow and rain usually 
fail in the winter and spring when the 
moisture is most needed by the farmers ; 
and in the north, in favourable seasons, 
grain crops are reaped in the hills 
chat are independent of irrigation. 

From the point of view of the resi- 
dent, the climate is delightful. During 
the summer and autumn week succeeds 
week of bright, sunny weather. It is, 
indeed, very hot out of doors in the 
middle of the day, but otherwise plea- 
sant and cool. The cold in winter is 
sometimes intense, readings below zero 
being registered, but here again the 
brightness and dryness make the winter 
invigorating and stimulating. 

The prevailing wind is from the 
north-west and the winter storms in- 
variably originate in* this quarter. In 
other words the storms come from the 
Atlantic up the Mediterranean Sea and 
are attracted to India by the warmer 
atmosphere of the lower latitudes. 

In the .lowlands bordering the Persian 
Gulf the climate is detestable. It is 
dangerously hot for four months in 
the year, the^esidents having to endure 
an extreme aridity, so that health is 
impaired, permanently in many cases. 
The inhabitants of the provinces bor- 
dering on the Caspian Sea suffer even 
more than those of the Persian Gulf, 


PERSIA 

where the aridity is an advantage from 
the health point of view. 

The Caspian provinces have a rain- 
fall of 50 inches, and the country is 
marshy and waterlogged near the coast, 
while the mountains are covered with 
dense forest and scrub. The result is 
that these provinces are most unhealthy' 
owing to malaria and other fell diseases. 
So much so is this the case that the 
saying runs : “ What crime had he 
committed that he has been appointed 
governor of Resht ? ” 

Barren Tract from Africa to Asia 

In the eastern hemisphere there is a 
broad belt of desert which runs across 
Northern Africa to Asia, where the 
wastes of Arabia continue it to the 
borders of Persia. The fertile mountain 
ranges break it, but the ' Lut extends 
across Persia, and with another break 
for the mountain ranges of the north- 
east the Kara Kum or '' Black Sand '' , 
is reached. On the Persian plateau 
there is a green flush of grass for a few 
weeks in the spring, but for the rest of 
the year the ground is scantily covered 
with low bushes which afford good 
grazing for camels. 

The vegetation is typically of the 
steppe order. At the same time, owing 
to the vast extent of the uncultivated 
area, there is an abundance of fair 
grazing for sheep and goats. 

The Desert and the Sown 

In the quatrains of Omar Kha5ryam. 
we read : 

“ With me along the strip of herbage 
strown, 

That just divides the Desert from 
the Sown.*' 

This word Desert signifies the 
uncultivated area and from it, in 
addition to the grazing, the peasants 
collect fuel and certain products, to 
wit, mushrooms, edible thistles, rhubarb, 
carraway seeds and tragacanth gum. 
Manna, too, exudes from a species of 
tamarisk and is the favourite sweetmeat,, 
besides being highly esteemed by the 

*5 
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ROCKY QORQE THROUGH THE WIUO MOUNTAINS NORTH OF M?8Hp 
Tbne i&omtai&s are temted the range of the Haw Masial 

eairftaSrKlM>raiw*8ndl8 i«ga*ded as asaered city by the SWahMahoinedaas, ®* 

Sum Ktea# tb« sm of AU imd a |;rai»ls«m of Mabooiet* tiroes to carpets, Sh^lsjudi 
but owes its prospetity laatoly to the wbp vWt ft a^ttallv Ip vast wouiben 


ilr Fercr Sykei 

-WASHING TURQUOISE MATRIX AT THE MINES NEAR NISHAPUR 


About 30 north oi NisLapur are the celebrated turquoise^nijiies. The matrix Is washed in 
wat^ by men and boys until it has been freed from the clay. It is then packed into skins and sent to 
Meshed. The men with sticks superintend the washing process in order to see that no stones am taken 
by the washers* No ^modern machinery has yet been introduced into the xnines 
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Persian faculty. Finally, the malo- 
dorous assafoctida, which is greatly, 
prized in the Indian bazaars as a stimu- 
lant, constitutes a source of wealth to 
the collector. 

On the plateau, then, there are 
practically no forests but, in the Caspian 
province's, iiilture is lavish in her 
bounty with elms, oaks, beeches, maples, 
limes and the valuable box-tree. .Wild 
vines festoon the trees and there are 
ferns and mistletoe, primroses, violets 
and snowdrops. The flora is that of 
the Caucasus, its intense luxuriance 
being due to protection from cold and 
to the abundant moisture. 

The fauna of Persia is especially 
varied and interesting. It includes the 
tiger of the Caspian provinces — the 
“ Hyrcan tiger '' of Shakesj)eare — while 
there used to be lions in the south-west 
provinces. In the north there is the 
“ arctos bear and in the south the 
“ syriacus.'’ Leopards, wolves, hyenas, 
lyn.xes, wild cats, foxes and jackals 
may be found all over the country. 

Animals, Wild and Domestic 

Superb stags roam the forests of the 
Caspian j)rovinccs and fallow deer are 
hunted in the western ranges. But the 
most abundant quarry, found at every 
altitude, is the wild sheep and the ibex, 
which give excellent .sport. Wild boars, 
which arc not hunted for their meat 
owing to Moslem prejudice, are also 
abundant and do much harm to the 
crops. On the plains there are herds of 
gazelles, and the wild ass haunts the 
salt swamps. 

The Aryan ancestors of the Persians 
introduced the horse to this part of 
Asia, and the Nisaean strain, bred in 
the western ranges, became famous 
throughout the known world. The cattle, 
small and underfed, are used for milk- 
ing arid for the plough. The humped 
species is found in Seistan and also in 
the Caspian provinces, as is the buffalo, 
which does not thrive on the arid 
plateau." The fat-tailed sheep, the 
supreme sheep of Persia, uses its tail> 


which weighs as much as sixteen pounds 
in the spring, as a banking account 
on which to draw durng the lean months. 

There is but one species of goat, 
and from it valuable down is procured. 
The one-humped camels of Khorassan 
are famous for their size and strength ; 
and dromedaries or “ running camels,'' 
arc bred in Persian Baluchistan. 

Game Birds Innumerable 

Of game birds, there are bustards 
of three species and pheasants in the 
swamps of the Caspian provinces. The 
red-legged partridge and the little sand 
partridge are found everywhere, as also 
are sandgrouse of three species, while 
duck, snipe and quail visit Persia in 
the season. Pigeons are plentiful and a 
great standby to the traveller. 

Birds of ])rey are numerous and 
include the eagle, the vulture and hawks 
of different species, which Per.sian 
gentlemen keep for hunting. The bee- 
eater, the hoopoe and the bluejay mark 
the advent of spring ; and the crow, 
raven, chough, magpie, starling, lark 
and wagtail are found everywhere. 
The nightingale, the thrush and the 
warbler are less common. In the Caspian 
provinces and in Seistan many different 
kinds of water birds may be seen and 
heard. Their numbers are .so great that 
when they rise off the lakes the noise 
resembles the beating of heavy surf on 
a rock-bound shore. 

Harvest One Year m Five 

Agriculture, as already mentioned, 
depends mainly on irrigation, although 
an abundant rainfall or scarcity in the 
spring makes a great difference both 
directly on the crops and indirectly 
on the springs in the mountains. Land 
is not, as a rule, cropped more than 
one year in five in the plains, but it is 
used every year in the mountains. 
Manuring is not practised as much as 
it should be, but in some districts 
the sheep are used to manure the land 
by night and stable manure is also 
utilised. Locusts are a great curse and 
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I have seen fine crops destroyed in the 
course of a few hours by this terrible 
pest. Owing to the enormous area of 
desert, it would be very difficult to 
cope effectively with this plague. 

Ten Acres to a Sheep 

Dry farming might be attempted in 
Persia under expert supervision in 
suitable districts, but the country is in 
the power of dictators who take every 
available “toman'* for the army on 
which* their power is based. Not that 
a force is superfluous in such a bandit- 
stricken country, but, until the people 
flourish, there can be no relief from 
robbery, which is, in a large measure, 
the result of misgovernment. 

Persia has vast grazing areas, but it 
takes perhaps ten acres to graze a sheep, 
consequently one quarter of the popula- 
tion is nomadic? 

The main crops are wheat, barley, 
which is the staple horse-food, millet, 
beans, cotton, opium, lucerne clover 
and tobacco. Sesame and other oil 
seeds grow everywhere, as do onions, 
beetroot and turnips. Rice and maize 
are chiefly grown in the Caspian provinces 
and in the lowlands. Potatoes^ cabbages, 
cauliflowers, artichokes, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, spinach, egg-plants, lettuces 
and radishes are the chief vegetables, 
but potatoes are not grown as much 
as they should be considering their 
extraordinary food value; and other 
vegetables are sometimes mainly grown 
to sell to Europeans. 

Persia’s Far-famed Fruits 

Persia is rich in fruit. Pears, apples, 
quinces, apricots, plums, peaches, 
cherries and mulberries are grown 
eversnvhere on the plateau. Figs, pome- 
granates, almonds and pistachios are 
grown in the less cold districts, while 
dat^, oranges, lemons and limes only 
flourish in the lowlands. The grapes and 
melons of Persia are famous, but, 
genially, speaking, the fruit is badly 
grown. It is of some interest to note 
that Europe has reedved many of her 
v^patabtes and flowers item 


Persia, chief among them being the 
peach, the orange, the lime, the 
pistachio nut, spinach, lUac, jasmine and 
narcissus, all of which have retained their 
Persian names. 

It appears that, in the late cretaceous 
period, most of Persia was under the 
sea. An important exception was that 
there was a strip of country which ran 
acro^ what is now the Strait of 
Hormuz into north-west Persia and the 
Caucasus. In the miocene period move- 
ments of the sea-floor separated portions 
of the Persian water area from the 
main body of the ocean, converting 
much of it into inland seas and lakes, 
which, by their evaporation, produced 
the great beds of salt and rock-gypsum 
that are so characteristic. Persia, at this 
period, was cut off from Europe, and it 
was not until the very end of the 
Miocene period that land connexion 
was made and allowed land fauna to 
migrate from Asia to Europe. 

Development Walts on Transport 

Persia, so far as is known, is not rich 
in minerals that can, at present, be 
worked at a profit. This is due to the 
absence of railways and rivers and also, 
in a lesser degree, to lack of water-power 
and timber. Fortunately, Persia is rich 
in oil-bearing strata ; indeed, it appears 
that there is oil Everywhere between 
Baku and the Persian Gulf. 

The Anglo-Persiari Oil Company has 
its chief borings at Maidan-i-Naftun, 
situated loo miles to the east of the 
junction of the Karun with the Shat-el- 
Arab. A pipe-line runs from the wells 
to the Karun near Ahwaz and then 
follows it down to the island of Abadan, 
which is situated a few miles below 
Mohammerah. Apart from oil, coal is 
mined near Teheran and copper near 
Nishapur, and the turquoises of Persia 
are celebrated. In the Persian Gulf, 
where yater transport is available, red 
ochre, sulphur and salt are worked. 

There are few factories in Persia. 
The sole industry is carpet-weavings 
which is mainly cairi^ <m in the tents 
of the nomadSs the j^odticts of whose 
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VILLAGERS UPON A ROAD IN THE PROVINCE OF KHORASSAN 

Above arc seen women and children of a village in the district about Nishapur, The landscapt^ affords 
one a glimpse of the imtillcd wastes vi Persia. A plain covered with stones and stunted bushes or coarse 
grass stretches away to the hills upon the horizon, and in the foreground is a caravan route that has 
been marked upon the face of the land by many centuries of use 



H. F. Oanty 

FLOUR MILL IN A VALLEY AMONG THE. ELBURZ. MOUNTAINS 
Wheat, barley and rice are cultivated evei^where except in the most arid regions. Wheat and barley 
can be ino'im dp to an altitude of nearly S,ooo feet. Flour mills are to be found ne^ large villages 

l]^s^ but in many houaehplde grain is ground daily by the women. In ihe^photogri^ w v 
a m^tone Is ahiOW; to tlw 
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looms are so highly prized in Europe 
and America, The girls are all taught 
weaving and, until they are capable of 
producing good carpets, they are not 
considered to be fit to marry. 

Costly HandHng of Imports 

Commodities are handled at the ports 
by “ dockers/* who have practically no 
mech^ical aids. In the open roadsteads 
of the Persian Gulf, ships cannot ap- 
proach within two miles of the shore, 
and goods are transferred from the 
steamers into native craft which come 
alongside the pier, if there is one, or 
else, in turn, transfer the goods into 
rowing-boats. The cost and heavy loss 
entailed by these primitive methods 
are a serious hindrance to progress. 

The most capable class in Persia, 
as in most countries, is that of the mer- 
chants. They are in relatively close 
contact with Europeans, and therefore 
acquire some knowledge of modem 
methods. The amount of goods in the 
bazaars is very small, so much so that 
a merchant tries to charge a higher rate 
for a large order on the grounds that 
the commodity will become scarce and 
that he ought to benefit by the fact. 
Another difficulty is that when it is 
known that a large caravan of sugar, 
for example, is due, the price will 
decrease to such an extent that there 
will be no profit for the importer. 

Rogues of the Market and the Road 

To set matters right, the merchant 
wiU arrange for a local brigand to seize 
the whole caravan and, upon the news 
of the robbery reaching the bazaar, the 
price of sugar will suddenly rise in 
anticipation. of a famine. The merchant's 
sugar will then be secretly brought into 
the town, a few loads at a time, and he 
will re^ a rich profit, in which the 
obliging brigand 'will share. 

There are few Persians who under- 
stand banking, but native sarrafs " 
will change money or give bills. The 
Imperial Bank of Persia has Rendered 
invaluable services to the Persian gov- 
ernment and to Persian co|nmeice. 


This British company has the monopoly 
' of issuing banknotes and the sarrafs" 
frequently collect a large quantity of 
them and organize a run on the hated 
rival institution. 

The communications of Persia are 
still primitive and, before the Great 
War, there were few metalled roads. 
The most important ran from the port 
of Enzeli (actually from Gazian on the 
opposite side of the spit) to Kazvin 
and Harnadan. Between Kazvin and the 
capital, a distance of 90 miles, the 
country is level and carriages could 
travel along the unmetalled track. 
From Teheran southwards a second 
metalled road ran to Kum, rather less 
than 100 miles, from which centre there 
is an unmetalled track to Sultanabad ; 
and a third route was opened from 
Bushire to Shiraz and Ispahan. 

The Only Engineers in Persia 

During the Great War the British 
constructed a metalled road from rail- 
head on the Persian frontier of Meso- 
potamia to Kermanshali and Harnadan. 
Yet another route was opened up by the 
British from railhead in Baluchistan 
to Meshed, where a route was struck 
which ran to the Russian frontier and 
Askhabad. 

Elsewhere, there are only caravan 
routes, which have been made by the 
hoofs of millions of mules and donkeys 
who, according to one view, are the 
only engineers of Persia. There are 
practically no railways, the only excep- 
tions being a short line which ran from 
the Russian frontier to Tabriz and one 
between Teheran and Shah Abdul Azim. 

Persia is- fortunate in her telegraph 
service. Owing to her favoured position 
astride the route between England and 
India, the magnificent Indo-European 
telegraph line runs across Germany 
and Russia to Tabriz, Kazvin, Teheran, 
Kum and Kashan. Not far from the 
last-named town, one line runs through 
Yezd and Kerman to the deserts of 
Baluchistan, entering India near 
Karachi,^ while the other passes through 
Ispahan and Shiraz to Bushire, where 
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BARE SLOPES OF THE ELBURZ MOUNTAINS NORTH OF TEHERAN 

Skirtine the southern shore of the Caspian Sea are the Elbvirz momtains, which extend though the 
^IVrsia. The length of the range is about 600 miles and m places the width is neaily 
^ak U Mo“t feet, which lies 45 ^.les to the nortb-eM|t 

of. T^ieran. It is a dohnant volcano and from it are obtained quantities of sulphur 
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communication is continued by cable 
down the Persian Gulf and across the 
Arabian Sea to the same port, near the 
mouths of the Indus. 

It is no exaggeration to say that it is 
these lines that have kept Persia from 
breaking up,' more than any action of 
the government. The British staff have 
also rendered valuable services to the 
Persian government by supplying 
accurate information when called upon 
to do so, while their offices have formed 
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the consulate or the bank as to their 
honesty. They suffered for it. 

Rural conditions in Persia compare 
favourably with those prevailing else- 
where in the East. The villagers 
inhabit houses constructed of sun-dried 
bricks and usually have three or four 
rooms, while walled orchards are a 
pleasing feature and also a profitable 
one for, in addition to fruit and lucerne 
clover, . the banks ^ of the irrigation 
channels are planted with poplars. 



Sir Percy sykee 


WINDING VALLEY IN THE HEART OF THE ELBURZ MOUNTAINS 

In the foreground are a‘ few scattered juniper trees which once covered the slopes of the mountains, 
but now they are fast disappearing as no afforestation is attempted in these unfrequented valleys. 
This photograph was taken in tJie neighbourhood of Shahrud, where Alexander the Great overtook 
Darius. On the right a road climbs a shoulder of the mountains but is quite unsuitable for traffic 


refuges for the oppressed, who could 
appeal to Teheran and centres of civiliza- 
tion throughout the country. 

In addition to the cable station at 
Bushire, there is a fine wireless installa- 
tion, which proved to be of immense 
value during the Great War. It is also 
interesting to note that Persia lies on 
the route that is followed by airmen 
between Mesopotamia and India. 

It is desirable to state that it would 
be unwise for a firm to open up trade 
with Persia until the consuls and the 
Imperial Bank of Persia had been 
consulted. This British bank has 
amassed a knowledge of Persian trade 
conditions and of Persian mentality 
that would be priceless to the new- 
comer. I lay stress on this fact, for 
when serving as consul-general in Persia, 
T Was amaii^ at the action* of Briti^ 
fii^s oC landing who advanced money 
to firma in Perisia from 


which command a ready sale for the 
construction of the flat roofs of the 
country. Persians have the great 
advantage over Indians that there is 
no caste and that they can do tasks, 
such as skinning their cattle, which* in 
India can only be done by inferior, 
parasite classes. 

The cities and towns, as in medieval 
Europe, are insanitary and the popula- 
tion has to be continually replaced from 
the country at a very rapid rate. The 
shops ^e situated in bazaars, the various 
trades working together, with the result 
that the din in the coppersmiths* 
quarter is deafening, while the smell in 
the tanners* quarter is equally trying. 
The bazaars are covered and have a 
pervaej^ng smell of fat used for cooking 
and the smoke of wood fires, which is 
never forgotten. This is as much the 
case in Morocco m in India or Persia. 
The bazaars .arc orowd!^ Wtb 
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vho take a very long time in making 
their small purchases, and the serious 
business is transacted in the caravan- 
serais, where the merchants have their 
offices, and where strings of camels 
bring the bales of calico and other goods. 
Merchants, as a rule, sleep away from 
their offices and*own land and other real 
estate, their credit depending mainly 
on these clear proofs of their wealth. 

Teheran, the capital, consists of two 
distinct quarters, both of which are 
situated .within its walls. The older 
part is occupied by fine covered bazaars 
and carfvanserais, while the. mosques 
and gateways are adorned with beautiful 
tiles. In the centre of the city is 
the palace, which covers an area of 
perhaps lOO acres, each building being 
set in a shady garden, while large 
quarters are given up to the harem, in 
which connexion^ the Shahs usually 
numbered their wives and concubines 
by dozens. Polygamy is however now 
unfashionable, partly owing to expense, 
partly owing to civilized opinion and 
partly -owing to the ease with which 
“sighehs’' or temporary wives can be 
kept and dismissed. 

The old capital was Ispahan, Tn the 
centre of the country. There the tiled 
mosques and palaces built in the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
still standing to delight the traveller. 
One of its features was a fine avenue, 
shaded by splendid planes, which led 
from a superb bridge over the Zenda 
Rud past the walled gardens of the 
grandees to the Royal Square. This 
was the heart of the capital and the 
scene of many a review or other cere- 
mony. It was also the polo ground of 
the court, and lovers of the game can 
still see the stone goal-posts standing 
and recollect that we owe the best and 
fastest of games to Persia. 

Persians are especially influenced by, 
their deserip environment and owe their 
fine physique to the active life that the 
large majority lead in a healthy climate. 
The townspeople, generally speaking, 
live amid insanitary surroundings and, 
but for their love of gardens, would die 
out rapidly. The Persian is naturally 
gifted and impresses everyone who knows 
him with his love of poetry and literature. 

After all, the Persians were the first 
Aryans to be civilized and to found the 
great empire to which we owe, both 
directly and indirectly, much of our 
civilization. It is therefore to be hoped 
that Persia will one day set her house in 
order along modem lines and revive the 
glory of her ancient empire. 


PERSIA : GEOGRAPHICAL S UMMAR Y 


Natmal Divisions, Interior plateau, 
with the Elburz Mountains on the 
northern rim. (Cf. Tibet with the Hima- 
layas.) Elburz^ Mountains, with a north 
slope facing the Caspian depression, form 
part of the great east-west mountain 
system : Atlas — Alps — Caucasus — Elburz 
— Himalayas. Southern edge of plateau 
abuts on the Persian Gulf. One basin of 
internal drainage — the Iran basin ; and 
Daria-i-Namak with the Dasht-i-tut to 
the east (cf. Lake Chad in the Sahara) ; 
parts also of the Caspian and Helmand 
basins of internal drainage. (Cf. the Great 
Salt X^ake.) 

Climate, Interior arid with winter rains, 
(Cf. Algeria.) Heavy rains on Caspian 
shorelands. Elevation makes for a tem- 
perate climate, with the great rajige of 
Sqil y temperature due to absence of 
cloud and of annu al temperature due to 
distance from the sea, (Cf, Gobi.) 

Forest where rain suffices, 
on the marginal lowlands. Scrub 


on the interior plateau, with spring 
vegetation. (Cf. the Russian steppe.) 

Products. Petroleum, carpets, gums, 
cereals from irrigated lands for local 
consumption. 

Communications, ^Railways reach the 
frontiers. Steamers reach Caspian and 
Persian Gulf ports. Metalled roads from 
the capital. Usually well-trodden caravan 
tracks. Telegraphic and wireless communi- 
cation with the rest of the world is good. 

Outlook. Essentially a nomad, like the 
Arab, and like him predatory, because of 
the caravan routes which have been in use 
since ancient days, the Persian has little 
interest in land or in trade on the large 
scale. His ancient system of underground 
channel irrigation suffices, but dry farm- 
ing, as in Arizona, might lead to progress. 
The rest of the world encroaches on his 
ancient domain, but the Persian has slight 
interest in the rest of the world and its 
message. His response to the outer world, 
is bound to be sr^ for many years. : 
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GIANT ROCKS OF FANTASTIC FORM IN THE ANDES OF PERU 
Peru, the cradle of South America, is a land of many wonders. The stupendous system of the 
Cordillera, part of the Andean system, has a peculiar grandeur of its own. At an elevation of 14,000 
feet, wonderful rock formations are found extending over an area of many miles, and marine shells 
scattered about the ground prove it to have once b^en the basin ol an immense inland sea 
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Mountain Mother of the Amazon 

by G. M. Dyott 


Author of “Silent 

I N no sense of the word can Peru 
be considered among tlie states 
of Soutli Amt'iica a distinct and 
sell’-contaiiied geographical unit to it- 
self. It has but one natural boundary 
of any •consequence, and that is the 
great Pacific Ocean wliich thuiKh.TS 
incessantly along its 1,400 miles of coast- 
line from the estuary of Santa Rosa, 
w lich marks its northerly limit with 
Jvaiador, to tlie quebrada of ('amarones, 
which divides it from its neighbour 
Chiles in the south. 

This strip of coast lies on the western 
shore of the South American continent 
between latitudes 3'^ and 18' south of the 
E(]uator, and forms a base line on which 
the country as a whole, alike' physically, 
politically and climatically, has to 
be considered. From it Peruvian terri- 
tory stretches eastward over the great 
ranges of the Andes down tlieir eastern 
slopes into the immense forests of the 
Amazon basin where short sections of 
rivers and imperceptible water-partings, 
to say nothing of imaginary lines drawn 
from point to point, constitute bound- 
aries of an indistinct nature with the 
adjacent republics of Brazil and Bolivia. 

Vast Areas of Disputed Land 

A small gap in the south is bounded 
by Chile, whereas to the northward 
Ecuador and Colombia arc the two 
neighbouring states. With these two 
countries the Peruvian government 
are trying to settle the owner.ship of 
something over 100,000 square miles of 
territory, so that it is not surprising 
to find wide differences of opinion 
expressed as to the total area covered 
by any one of them. Rough estimates 
place the area of Peru somewhere be- 
tween 500,000 to 760,000 square miles. 


Highways of the Jungle ” 

The country can be divided into three 
separate zones or sections, each of which 
has distinctive features peculiar to it- 
self : first of all, the coast zone ; 
secondly, the Sierra or mountainous 
part ; * and thirdly, the Montana or 
region of woods. 

One Shower in Sixteen Years 

The first of these, as the name implies, 
is that strip of land lying adjacent to 
the Pacific Ocean.^ It varies from 20 
to 100 miles in width and its appear- 
ance is one of unusual desolation and 
abandonment. Sandy ^ wastes, out of 
which rise rocky eminences swathed in 
mist, only accentuate the forlorn aspect 
of the scene which greets the eye at 
every turn. There is no abundance of 
vegetation either ; in fact, everything 
which is characteristic of the tropics 
is apparently ab.sent for the reason that 
in this desert zone rain never falls. 

Po.ssib]y I should qualify this last 
remark, for on one occasion when I was 
standing on the deck of a steamer lying 
off the port of Salaverry, a fellow 
passenger turned to me and said : 
“ This coast is the most dismal and for- 
lorn spectacle I ever beheld in all my 
life."' “ What can you expect,'* I 
answered, “ of a country where it never 
rains ? *' Now a Peruvian gentleman 
standing alongside understood English 
and turning round said, most politely, 
but with a touch of indignation in his 
voice : “I beg your pardon, senor, but 
it •docs rain here sometimes ; not long 
ago we had a very heavy shower.** I 
asked him when that took pJace. Let 
me see,** he replied. It must have 
been about sixteen years ago I ** 

Behind the coast zone and lying 
parallel to it is the mountainous 
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RAINLESS COASTS AND RAIN-SQDDEN HINTERLAND OF PERU 

region generally spoken of as the Sierra— The ascent of the Sierra is through 
it is a world unto itself, thrust up into deep water-worn gorges and narrow 
the clouds by the forces of nature to^n defiles flanked on either hand with 
average elevation of well over lo.ooo feet almost vertical masses of rock. At 10,000 
above the sea. Towering above this feet the scenery takes pti a more open 
again come the topmost ridges of the aspect, the gradient becomes coiisider- 
Andes, 15,000 to 18,000 feet high, with ably less precipitous and we enter on the 
isolatefl peaks such ^ Huascamn, high plateau country, a great waste 
Yampacji, Coropuna and others whose of rock-strewn slq>^ known as punas.- 
majestic summits exceed 20,opo feet. TbelKa^inoflake Titicacn inthe^^ ^ 
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typical puna country. Valleys in the 
neighbourhood of 7,000 to 10,000 feet 
above sea-level enjoy a more agreeable 
temperature, and it is in such as these 
that the greater bulk of the mountain 
inhabitants lives. 

Although the surface of the Sierra in 
many places is broken and twisted into 
fantastic shapes bearing eloquent testi- 
mony to the upheavals which took place 
thousands of years ago, there ^is not 
much volcanic activity to be met with. 
Such as there is seems to be ctMifined to 
the western chain of the Cordillera 
below latitude 13° South. The most 
prominent cone is El Misti, near 
Arequipa in the department of the 
same name, and not far from it is the 
smaller volcano of Ubinas. 

To the east of the Andes we find the 
largest of the three sections to which 
r(?ference has been made : this is known 


as the Montana, and it occupies soifte- 
thing like three-fifths of the total area 
of the republic. It is a country of heavy 
rainfall and is covered with a mantle of 
dense tropical vegetation through which 
uncounted rivers thread their way. The 
term is gcneraHy applied to all the 
forest region, not only the low-lying 
ground of the Amazon basin but the 
‘ whole district right up the eastern 
slopes of the Andes to about 11,000 
feet, at which altitude vegetation first 
makes its appearance. 

Peni’s waterways, like many of its 
other features, form a peculiarly 
interesting’ study in themselves, but it 
is one of the ironies of fate that on the 
coast, wliore water for irrigating pur- 
poses is badly needed, rivers are few. 
The Montana, on tlfe other hand, with 
its scanty population, suffers from a 
superabundance of moisture of all kinds. 





APPROACHING JHE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN PASS IN THE WORLD 

Tb0 dtan^ard'gauge railroad of Peru, termed ** the i]fl||ftt audacious piece of railway eugitieerixxg 

in the world/' starts at Callao and traverse^ the littoral tit> Lima. Thence it ascends tl^ western 
sknie the Andes to a height of 15*365 feet, attaining this great elevation by a series of sixteen 
iwitobnac^ and, has its terminus at HiiaacayO, sty milb distant, on the eastern side of the Aadi» 
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TRe Pacific slope of the Andes is drained 
by streams of small size and short 
trajectory, and such water as they bring 
down from the higher altitudes is all 
diverted by man over the parched up 
plains for irrigation purposes long before 
it ever gets to the sea, except in the case 
of the Chira and Santa rivers ; but it is 
only a matter of time before modern 
engineering will prevent the precious 
liquid from thus running to waste 

Where the Amazon is Born 

There is also a series of mountain 
streams which drain into lake Titicaca 
in southern Peru on the Bolivian 
border. This huge expanse of fresh 
water is over 50 miles across, 160 miles 
long and in places 875 feet deep.* It 
is at an elevation of 12,500 feet above 
sea-level and has no outlet either to the 
Pacific or the Atlantic, but in con- 
junction with a series of other lakes in 
Bolivian territory forms a distinct 
hydrographic system to itself. 

What is usually accepted as the 
parent stream of the Amazon, or Maranon 
as it is called in its passage through 
Peru, has its origin in a chain of lakes 
north of the Cerro de Pasco. From the 
last and largest of the group, known as 
Lauricocha, this mammoth of water- 
ways emerges as a crystal stream of 
good size. Flowing in a general northerly 
direction it soon becomes a seething 
mass of chocolate-coloured liquid which 
goes swirling and crashing through a 
narrow and tortuous gorge between two 
massive ranges of the Cordillera which 
tower up on either side with their 
summits lost in the clouds. 

Upper Gorges of the MaraSon 

Through these it breaks in a series of 
cataracts and gorges, the last one being 
the celebrated Pongo de Mansericlie. A 
few miles below this point the current 
becomes sluggish and the water navi- 
gable, continuing so for the remaining 
2,400 miles of its course to Pari on the 
Atlantic seaboard* The upper lisaches 
of the Marafion can be taken as typical 
of almost every river in the Sierra. 


It may be noted in passing that the 
Ucayali is considered by some authori- 
ties to be the parent streaih of the 
Amazon, insomuch as its source in 
southern Peru, north of the Vilcanota 
Knot, is more remote from the Atlantic 
than that of any other affluent. 

Many of the rivers of the Montana are 
unnamed and unexplored. This region 
is covered with them, a perfect network 
runnin’g in all directions but with a 
common object — to join the Amazon. 
These arir the arteries of travel used by 
the forest Indians, or else an occasional 
rubber-gatlu'rer who ventures into the 
leafy solitude of the woods in search of 
“ black gold.'' 

It is to be expected that over country 
of such widely dissimilar nature as lias 
been described in the previous para- 
graphs, an infinite variety of climate 
should be found, from arctic cold to 
tropical heat, yet one seldoiy asks a 
Pemvian what sort of weather con- 
ditions prevail in his particular part 
of the country, but rather in which zone 
he lives and at what elevation ; that 
gives the key to the situation and tells 
everything one wants to know about it. 

Factors in Climatic Variation 

Wliile altitude causes climatic varia- 
tions within any zone, two other factors 
must be considered which affect the 
zones as a whole and are responsible for 
some of their peculiarities. First and 
foremost comes the Humboldt current, 
that ocean * stream of ice-cold water 
which sweeps up from the South Polar 
regions and is the direct cause of the 
relatively low temperature encountered 
on the coast. 

Secondly, the prevailing wind which 
blows with persistent regularity across 
Brazil is responsible for other character- 
istics. This wind travels at a great 
height of over 14,000 feet, and is laden 
with moisture drawn from the streaming 
forests of the Equator. On striking the 
first ridge of the 4ndes the major portion 
of this is precipitated in the form of 
rain or snow. Each succeeding ridge of * 
mountains causes a further drain on the 
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Vuitorwood 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SANCTUARY IN HISTORIC CUZCO 


Many noteworthy churches and convents dating back to the far-off days of the Spanish Conquest are 
scattered about Cuzco, the old Peruvian town which witnessed the rise and fall of the ancient Inca 
Empire. The catliedral, a fine example of Spanish-Colonial ecclesiastical architecture of the early 
seventeenth century, contains among its treasures a high altar cased in silver and an original Van Dyck 



OVEftCOUIcrNQ OROYA, A COMMUNITY IN THE HEART OF THE ANDES^' 
Oroya, feet above sea-level, is a junction on the Central Railway and has enormous copper- 

mines. This important railway, remarkable for its scenic intirest, is the highest in the world and crosses 
the perpetual snow-line. It has 65 tunnels and 67 bridges, and its ramifications are being slowly pushed 
into the nei§hbouring Andean valleys, wh<bie is centred, much of Peru's mineral and pastored wealth 

D84 
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LASTING STONEWORK OF INCA ARCHITECTURE 

The numerous ruins and relics of Cuzco hold immense interest for 
the archaeologist. Scarcely a street but displays some fragment 
of Inca handiwork, and the ancient walls, of perfect stonework 
with rounded corners, serve as foundations for modem structures 
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moisture content, till on 
reaching the maritime 
Cordillera there is not 
much left, hence the 
absence of snow on this 
last ridge and the reason 
for calling it the ** Cor- 
dillera Negra/' 

Yet another prevailing 
wind is encountered on 
the coast. It is a shallow 
one and follows more or 
less the path of the 
Humboldt current, and 
has the same character- 
istic so far as temperature 
is concerned. When it is 
summer in the Sierra and 
the lower strata of the 
easterly wind have been 
warmed in their passage 
over the sun-baked foot- 
hills, sudden contact with 
the cold Humboldt current 
and the chilly breeze which 
accompanies it precipi- 
tates the few remaining 
particles of moisture in the 
form of mist. 

Thus we have a peculiar 
state of affairs ; when it 
is winter on the coast 
and the sun is obliterated by fog, sun- 
shine prevails in the Sierra, but when 
storms rage on the mountains from 
November to April then the farmer on 
the coast reaps his sugar-cane and 
collects his cotton in comfort. The 
elevation at which the reversal of 
seasons takes place is 3,000 feet, so that 
a town like Chosica on the Central 
Railway is roasting in the sunshine of 
summer when Lima, the capital, which 
is only an hour's distance away by train, 
is enveloped in the mists of winter. 

So far as actual temperature goes 
there is not much variation between 
summer and winter, the mean average 
of the former being 78"^ F. and the latter 
66® F. This absence of any pronounced 
thermal change so desirable for healthy 
existence reacts visibly on the inhabi- 
tants of the coast, making them indolent 


and lethargic. Even foreigners are 
affected by it, and seem to lose their 
driving force after a long period of 
residence in this zone. 

By contrast the Serranos or dwellers 
in the mountains are a more virile 
people ; they have to stand extremes of 
both heat and cold, and their swarthy 
complexions give them a look of superb 
health which any European might well 
envy. Much of the labour employed 
on the coast for harvesting the large 
sugar crops comes from the mountains. 

The chief food products of the Sierra 
are maize, barley, wheat, potatoes, 
quinua, etc., and it is upon such simple 
fare that the inhabitants largely subsist. 
In many of the deep gorges of the 
mountains tropical produce is grown 
such as coffee, chocolate bean, pine- 
apples, bananas and so on, but the 
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I. s. nuott 

THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE INCA EMPIRE 
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TIME-WORN STREET OP PAYTA, TOWN AND PORT OF NORTHERN PERU 
to Uv tiw principal ^Mton-grov^u districts, a^ becaose of 

Pa&araA bats. .Cnold-warid Spanish appaaxance and mainly built ti wood, it is trequanted by many- 
viiitoci, and daiplta its proxi mi ty to dm Equator the oiimata is aipreeaMe and healthy 
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production of these is limited, the chief 
source of supply being the Montana. 

There is a small amount of dried meat 
exported to the nitrate fields in Chile, 
but the raising of sheep is not carried out 
for their mutton so much as for the 
superfine wool which they produce. 
Alpacas likewise are bred for their 
shaggy coats, which command a par- 
ticularly good price in the world’s 
markets. In view of the fact that this 
is a business peculiar to Peru and the 
adjoining country of Bolivia alone, one 
is apt to wonder why it has not been 
developed on a larger scale. 

Rearing Guinea-pigs for Food 

Chinchilla, although at one time 
numerous, have been killed off in large 
numbers on account of their fur, which 
is extremely beautiful ; but it is only a 
matter of time before the systematic 
breeding of these small rodents in 
captivity will be undertaken. 

The vicuna has also suffered in the 
past from depredations of the hunter, 
but is now protected like the chinchilla. 
Of game animals there are few. The 
small Andean speckled bear is some- 
times encountered, and there is also a 
small variety of deer and a ground 
.squirrel known as the viscacha. Rabbits, 
rats and mice of various varieties 
conclude the list of fauna which is not 
very great at the best of times. Mention 
should also be made of the cui, or guinea- 
pig, which is bred by the Serranos for 
food, and very good eating it is too. 

Experiments In Cross-breeding 

Experiments were carried out in 
southern Peru at Chuquibambilla for 
the Peruvian government. Remarkable 
results were achieved not only with 
sheep but with all kinds of live stock. 
Among other things particular atten- 
tion was paid to breeding alpacas, 
llamas and vicufias, and to producing 
crosses between them whose clips have 
already found their way to Leeds and 
been woven into fabrics of fine quality. 

Agriculture on a large scale is possiUe 
on the coast for the reason that there 


are large areas which lend themselves 
to cultivation, the only limiting factor 
being the amount of water available for 
irrigation. Some of the principal river 
valleys under irrigation arc the Chicama, 
Moche, Santa, Huarmey, Rimac, Canete 
and Pisco, while around the towns of 
Piura, Chiclayo, Pacasmayo and 
Arequipa are tremendous areas pro- 
ducing cotton and sugar-cane. 

The Incas of old cultivated every 
patch of ground possible, building 
retaining walls on the hillsides to 
prevent the small amount of surplus 
soil from being washed away by the 
heavy rains. These andenes, as they 
were called by the early Spaniards, are 
still cultivated by the industrious moun- 
tain cholos, and the patchwork effect 
produced on the sides of the mountains 
is indeed curious. How the natives ever 
reach some of them, let alone cultivate 
them, always proves a matter for 
conjecture in the mind of the observer. 

Beauties of the Andean Valleys 

Nothing could be more exhilarating 
and enjoyable than to ride through some 
of these Andean valleys in the month of 
May or June, especially at an elevation 
of about 7,000 to 10,000 feet. As you 
head your mule up the mountain trail 
wild flowers will be encountered in great 
profusion on either side. Shrubs of 
heliotrope in full blossom impart a 
delightful fragrance to the air, and the 
brilliant colouring of the landscape 
stands out vividly in an atmosphere of 
crystal clearness. Birds are plentiful, 
and as your mule picks his way cau- 
tiously along your eyes wander in all 
directions absorbed in the beauties of 
nature which unfold before you. 

Higher still you mount into the home 
of the condor ; you will probably see a 
number of them with wings outspread 
soaring off into space almost alongside 
of you without a tremor or movement 
of any kind unless it be a slight incli- 
nation of the head looking this way or 
that in search of food. 

The trail now becomes like a shelf cut 
on the face of some great granite cliff, 
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GRUESOME RELICS IN THE INCA BURIAL GROUND AT PACHACAMAC 

About 20 miles south-west ol Lima lies Pachacamac, one of the most interesting of the important ruins 
found on the Peruvian seacoast. Many relics have been unearthed, which have l^gely contributed to 
modern knowledge of the Incas, and fragments also exist of an elaborate pre-Incaic structure, presum- 
ably a temple of the Yuncas, whose culture gave South America some of its finest prehistoric works 
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LOADING PACK MULES PREPARATORY TO MOUNTAIN TRAVEL 

Mules are used everywhere in Peru as pack-animals and large numbers are especially bred for the 
carrying trade. The rough mule trails, rocky and generally execrable, which have served for centuries, 
Budice the bulk of the iiuiabitants who are not a road-building people. When loading a mule the 
carriers often bHndfold the animal in order that it shall not be startled at the size of the load 
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and your mule takes particular delight 
in walking -on the outer edge of the 
narrow path. So with one of your legs 
in imminent peril of being crushed 
against the rocks and the other dangling 
off into space you look down a sheer 
drop of 3,000 feet, and in this position 
contemplate at leisure a mountain 
torrent which rumbles below, dashing 
itself into spray against the huge 
boulders that are piled up in disorder 
along its course. 

Seasons Wet and “ Less Wet ** 

In the Montana the seasons do not 
exhibit any greater variation than they 
do on the coast. Such as there are 
follow those of the Sierra, only under 
the names of the wet and the dry, the 
latter being frequently referred to as 
the less wet since in most places 
rain is of daily occurrence. There are 
some sections, chiefly on the Andean 
slope, which enjoy a pronounced dry 
spell .some time during the year. 
Moyobamba at 2,700 feet in the vaUey 
of the Rio Mayo is a typical case in 
point, likewise La Merced in Central 
Peru on the Pichis trail. 

Vast Volume of River Water 

That which really affects the life of a 
settler in the Montana and regulates 
his goings and comings is the amount 
of water in the river on the banks of 
which he lives. Some impression of the 
immense volume of water which sweeps 
past Iquitos, the inland port of Peru, 
2,147 niiles from the Atlantic, may be 
gathered from the following. Inclusive 
of an island in the centre of the stream 
the river measures nearly two miles 
from bank to bank, the main channel is 
about 900 yards across and the other 
over a mile broad, the maximum depth 
amounting to 70 feet or more at the 
height of the rainy season. If the 
traveller in the river country wants 
to be sure of the best weather conditions 
it is well to avoid the months of Feb- 
ruaiy, March, April and May. 

Fartile and rich as the Montafia 
certainly is, it must be admitted that 


when once the first paroxysms of 
delight produced by the sight of these 
great rivers and the luxuriant vegetation 
has worn off the ever-present forest has 
a most depressing influence. 

But the potential wealth of the 
district is undeniable. Cotton is be- 
coming a commodity worth cultivating, 
the existence of oil has been proved in 
many districts, hardwoods are being 
sought after in many areas, and other 
products of the tropics, such as balata, 
gum, vegetable oils, etc., are daily 
receiving greater attention in the com- 
mercial world. Towns like Yurimaguas 
on the Huallaga are recovering from a 
long period of stagnation and others, 
more favourably located on higher 
ground, are again producing coffee and 
Panamd hats in appreciable quantities. 

Denizens of Forest and Swamp 

The fauna of the Montana is fairly 
numerous but not remarkable for size. 
The tapir is the largest, followed by the 
jaguar and puma. Smaller animals 
such as the ant-eater, armadillo and 
ring-tailed racoon with peccaries, sundry 
rodents and monkeys are numerous both 
in the forests and along the banks of the 
rivers. Alligators and turtles are plen- 
tiful in the sluggish streams, and, of 
course, there are thousands of fish. 

The largest, called the paiche, grows 
to a great size, and in its dried state 
constitutes an important article of food 
in the river country. The anaconda, 
or water boa, lives in the swamps and 
is rarely seen, the same thing applying 
to the many snakes which one reads 
about. I have travelled for miles 
through the forests day after day and 
have never seen a snake of any kind. 

Macaws, egrets, trumpeter birds, 
toucans and jungle fowl are plentiful, 
also bats and hosts of insects from the 
large bird-eating spiders to the smallest 
sand flies that pass through ordinary 
mosquito netting like an open window. 

The natural resources of Peru are 
enormous. Almost every mineral known 
to science, except platinum and tin, is 
found in abundance, then there are 



AREQUIPA IN ITS BEAUTIFUL VALLEY AT THE BASE OF EL MISTI 
The second city of Peru and capital of a department, Arequipa lies at an altitude of 7,750 feet in a lovely 
valley at the foot of the formidable El Misti, a great mountain, 19,200 feet high, which is one of the 
volcanic peaks in the western or maritime Cordillera. Near the picturesque old town are hot mineral 
springs, also an observatory founded by Harvard University 
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WILD NATURE ON A SUGAR HACIENDA NEAR TRUJILLO 
Trujillo, th« capital of the province of La Ubertad, lies on the Moche river, 320 miles north-west of 
Callao, and is connected by railway with its port salaverry. Its commercial importance is rapidly 
growing ; it is the base of the extensive operations of the Northern Peru Mining Company and is a 
centre of the flourishing sugar industry, sugar being the chief agricultural crop of Peru 
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certain rare metals, such as vanadium 
of which Peru provides 90 per cent, of 
the world’s supply. 

The eastern half of the Andes is rich 
in gold and most rivers coming down 
into the forest country carry the 
precious metal in alluvial form. I 
have panned out as much as a sover- 
eign's worth in the space of fifteen 
minutes on the banks of some. Through- 
out the Sierra one finds gold, silver, 
copper, antimony, lead, cadmium, zinc, 
tungsten, molybdenum, coal, iron, mer- 
cury, etc,, but on the Pacific slope the 
most abundant precious metal is silver. 

There are some very large and 
up-to-date metallurgical plants in opera- 
tion, the chief of which is the .smelter 
of the famous Gerro de Pasco Copper Co. 
The ore treated'by this company is very 
rich in gold and silver, so much so that 
they pay the cost of mining and smelt- 
ing, leaving the value of the copper as so 
much clear profit. 

All kinds of opportunities are awaiting 
the ‘experienced mining engineer in this 
part of the world, and it is to be hoped 
that capital will soon be forthcoming 
to open up the large number of rich 
mineral deposits, the existence of which 
is. already well known. Of course, the 
crying need from one end of the country 
to the other is that of transportation, and 
as soon as railways and roads have been 


built a new era of prosperity will follow. 
Peru's position in the South American 
continent is particularly favourable for 
the reason that access may be obtained 
to it from all sides. Furthermore, the 
two chief arteries of communication 
which will eventually be established on 
the continent must intersect in Penivian 
territory. The two arteries are the 
Pan-American Railway, which will pass 
from Panamd following the Andes south 
to the Argentine ; and, secondly, a 
transcontinental route via the Amazon. 

There are two really remarkable 
railways already in existence which 
connect the coast to the high plateau 
of the Andes, one of them the Central 
Railway from Callao, the most impor- 
tant of Peru's seaports, through Lima 
to Oroya. From Oroya there is a line 
running north to Cerro de Pasco and 
another one .south through the valley 
of the Mantaro to the flourishing 
mountain town of Huancayo. 

The other, known as the Southern 
Railway, leaves Mollendo, passes through 
Arequipa, climbs up to the shores of 
lake Titicaca, turns north and ends in 
the old Inca capital .of Cuzco. 

It is obvious to anyone who has 
travelled extensively in all parts of the 
republic that railways alone will not 
suffice — mules, motor-cars, aeroplanes, 
and river-craft must all be given trial. 


PERU: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Section, with in- 
determinate boundaries, of the Andean 
Cordillera, with the corresponding coastal 
slopes and the inner Amazon slopes. 
Physically, three well-marked zones. (Cf. 
Chile and Ecuador.) 

Climate and Vegetation. By latitude 
the climatic zones should lie east and west, 
with tropical forest in the north and hot 
desert in the south. (Cf. the Congo basin and 
the Kalahari or Australia in the north-west.) 

The north-west mountains and coast 
make the climatic zones lie north-west and 
south-east. The south-west is arid low- 
land. (Cf. the Chilean nitrate fields.) The 
Sierra or mountain zone is rainy and tem- 
perate, and the north-east is humid, with 
constant tropical rainfall and tropical 
jungle forest. Irrigation is essential in the 
coastal valle}^. Winds, as a rule, blow 
seawards, and the inland 1$ wetter than 
the coast 


Products. Minerals : silver, vanadium 
(90 per cent, of the world *s supply), copper, 
gold and other rare and precious metals. 
(Cf. Bolivia, Chile.) Textile materials : 
wool from sheep, fibres from alpacas, 
vicuftas and llamas ; products possible of 
expansion under a scheme of breeding. 
Cotton and sugar cane. Maize, barley, 
potatoes. Coffee, cacao. 

Communications. Oversea access is 
easier since the Panamd Canal came into use. 
Interior communications by short stretches 
of railway and poor roads and trails which 
are totally inadequate. Additional trans- 
port facilities are essential to cross the 
waste between the sea and the Sierra. 

Outlook. Rich, potential resources await 
development and exploitation, and the 
future lies with the rest of the world, 
which will, some day, find an adequate 
return for capital invested. Shortage of 
supplies elsewhere will hasten the day. 
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A City Fallen from Its High Estate 

by A. MacCallum Scott 

Author of Through Finland to St. Petersburg ** 


P ETERSBURG, Petrograd, Lenin- 
grad, the three titles borne 
successively by the former 
capital of the Russian Empire during 
the two centuries of its existence, sum 
up cpigrammatically the history both 
of the city and of the empire since the 
time of IMer the Great. 

The German name of Petersburg is a 
symbol of the master idea in the mind 
of Peter the Great when, labouring like 
a Titan, he wrested from Charles XII. 
of Sweden the marsh lands where the 
Neva pours its flood into the Gulf of 
Finland, and founded there, in that 
desolate and savage wild, a new capital 
for his empire. 

He had inherited a semi-Asiatic state. 
The Russian people were only partially 
Slav. There was a very large admix- 
ture of the Finnish tribes which had 
formerly inhabited the country east and 
north of Moscow, The whole country 
had, moreover, for three centuries been 
subject to the Tartars, who had not 
only mingled their blood with that of 
the Russians, but had imposed upon 
them many Asiatic customs and ideas. 
Moscow was as little European, almost, 
as Constantinople. 

Window from Asia into Europe 

The country had no access to the sea, 
either on the Baltic or on the Black Sea, 
and it was completely isolated from the 
rest of Europe. The task to which 
Peter devoted his life was to transform 
Russia into a European state, and for 
this purpose it was necessary for him 
to hack a way through powerful enemies 
to the Baltic, in order that he might 
have, as he said, a window into Europe. 

Petrograd, therefore, presents the 
strongest contrast to Moscow. Upon 


a race of serfs and semi-civilized nobles 
Peter imposed a European bureaucracy, 
staffed largely by Germans, Austrians, 
Swedes, Dutchmen and British. And 
the capital that he founded was a 
western European city. In Petrograd, 
as he planned it, there were no buildings 
like the Kremlin and the church of S. 
Basil in Moscow. The architects were 
either Germans or German trained. The 
long, regular, monotonous frontages, 
with their imitation classical and 
Renaissance forms, were similar to those 
which were being reproduced at that 
time in all the Western capitals. The 
streets were laid out with a ruler and 
T-square, like the avenues of New 
York. But the plan was on a scale of 
imperial magnificence. 

A City that Stands upon Stilts 

The river was embanked with massive 
blocks of granite. On the south side 
splendidly broad streets, called Pros- 
pects, radiate from the Admiralty like 
the spokes of a wheel. They are crossed 
by three concentric rings of canals — 
the Moika, the Ekaterinsky and the 
Fontanka. The squares and parade 
grounds are vast expanses. Every- 
thing is eloquent of the mighty, com- 
pelling hand of the autocrat. 

The mainland and the delta of islands 
over which Petrograd has spread are 
not the site on which a city would 
natiurally have grown up. The land 
was a swamp. Wherever Peter built he 
could only find a foundation by driving 
piles deep into the oozing earth. The 
city really stands upon stilts. The port 
is frozen up for five months in the year. 
The surrounding country was a desert. 
The benevolent despot had not merely 
to conscript an army of workmen to 
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PETER THE GREAT’S ACHIEVEMENT AS IT IS TO-DAY 


build the city, he had to drive in a was a great cosmopolitan, alien city, 
population to inhabit it. The Russian It was contrary to nature, 
people grdhned and writhed under his And yet for two centuries after the 
coercion, but his creative hand was death of Peter his dead hand held 
heavier upon them than the rod of Ivan Russia in the path which he had decreed, 
the Terrible. Ivan made them slaves. As the seat of the court and the army 
and th^ worshipped him as a national and the government, as the educational 
hero. Peter civilized them — emd, after and artistic centre of a continually 
some ineffectual struggles, they sub- expanding empire, Petrograd became 
mitted sullenly, as to the hand of fate. ever more populous, more wealthy. 

The Russian people have never loved more powerful and more splendid. 

Petrograd as they loved Moscow. The Under Catherine II. and succeeding 
old capital was always to them " Mother tsars the capital was enriched beyond 
Moscow," the national home, the shrine even the dreams of Peter. The Winter 
of their patriotism. Petrograd, far Palace reared its huge bulk by the 
away in the north, was the seat of an bank of the Neva. At one time a popu- 
imp^sCHial Impoial Power, the home lation of 6,000 persons found ^dter 
of tdunovniks, the official class who in its labyrinthine cellars, rooms, gal- 
were the plague of Russian life. It leries and garrets. The ffie-Tiratchmen 
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on the roof built huts there, and brought 
up their wives and families and domestic 
animals. It is even said that cows 
were kept on the roof. It was a city 
in itself, whose census had never been 
taken. It was destroyed by fire, and 
was rebuilt more splendid than before. 

Close beside it the Hermitage was 
crammed with wonderful collections of 
pictures by the old masters, statuary, 
antiques and other treasures, many of 
them looted by Napoleon from the 
galleries of Germany and Austria during 
the revolutionary wars. The magni- 
ficent Imperial Library, in the Nevski 
Prospect, has also been enriched by the 
spoils of war in Europe and Asia. 

The city which continued to grow on 
so vast a scale retained, even after the 
death of Peter, the western European 



stamp and purpose which he had 
impressed upon it. The architecture of 
the churches was not in the oriental- 
ised Byzantine style so popular in Mos- 
cow, but was based on Western models. 

The Cathedral of S, Isaac, which 
stands in the centre of a far-spreading 
square by the side of the river, is a 
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THE NEW ART IN THE NEVSKI 
A statue of Ferdinand Lassaltei the German ; 
Socialist looks down on ill-kept pavements 
and shaioby Ji0uaes---femnanta of what wap ^ 
oooe Fetiograd'S moat luxuiioas street^ 


A. MacCallum Soott 

“ALL PRIZES, NO BLANKS” 

The right-hand notice declares that money in- 
vested is “ without loss,” so a bottle of cham- 
pagne or bust of Lenin may reward credulity 
in this Lottery Allegri near Sadovaya Street 

magnificent late Renaissance building. 
It is built on the plan of a Greek cross, 
from the centre of which rises a vast 
dome of gold, which can be seen shining 
in the sun far out in the Gulf of Finland. 
The four porticoes are supported by 
1 12 megalithic pillars of red Finland 
granite, each of which is 7 feet in 
diameter, 60 feet in height and 128 tons 
in weight. The building of this 
majestic temple lasted over three reigns, 
and the cost was more than three and a 
quarter millions sterling. 

The Kazan Cathedral, in the Nevski 
Prospect, is built on the model of S. 
Peter's at Rome and has a crescent- 
shaped colonnade of 136 pillars ex- 
tending on either side of the main 
entrance. A more Russian note is 
struck by the long, delicately tapering, 
needle-like spire of the fortress church 
of S. Peter and S. Paul. The fortress, 
which was also a famous, or infamous, 
political prison, occupies the whole of a 
little island on the side of the Neva 
opposite the Winter Palace. 

But other forces were also at work 
bepeath the*'^‘Sur£abe in Russia. There 
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was always a strong passive resistance 
to the westernising process. It 
gathered strength in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century when it took 
the form of Panslavism, a literary and 
artistic revival of what were thought 
to be purely Russian ideals. 

Politically it took the form of an 
attempt by means of education to 
Russianise all the diverse races com* 
prised within the empire. The most 
conspicuous evidence of this movement 


PETROGRAD 

Russian equivalent, Petrograd. Few 
people appreciated the significance of 
the change at the time. Panslavism 
had been slowly undermining the found- 
ations established by Peter the Great. 

Then came the catastrophic revo- 
lution, a few months of floundering and 
indecision, and finally the seizure of 
power by the Bolshevists. Many things 
combined to precipitate this crisis — 
war- weariness, disorganization, financial 
exhaustion, the collapse of the machinery 



THE ISLAND ON WHICH ROSE THE FAMOUS CITY OF PETER THE GREAT 

The fortress of S. Peter and S, Paul, which during the first years of the Soviet rule was the scene of 
indescribable horror and suffering, occupies an islet lying north-east of the main part of Petrograd, 
and was the foundation stone of the city laid by Peter the Great in 1703. It contains the prison, 
the mint, the old arsenal and the cathedral — the mausoleum of most of the Russian emperors 


in Petrograd is the Church of the 
Resurrection, with its forest of fantastic- 
ally shaped and coloured domes and 
cupolas, which was erected as a memorial 
of the Tsar Alexander II. on the spot 
where he was assassinated in 1881. 

At the beginning of the Great War 
Petrograd was at the height of its 
power and prosperity. The influx of 
munition workers and the multiplica- 
tion of officials increased its popu- 
lation to 2,500,000. In the violent 
reaction against all things German, and 
in a wave of Panslavic feeling, the 
name of the city was changed from the 
German form of Petersburg to the purely 


of government and, most of all, the un- 
loosening of racial instincts which had 
been held for two centuries under the 
iron discipline of Peter the Great, 

Within a few months the life-work of 
Peter was undone. The machinery of 
the imperial government was scrapped. 
Russia had slipped back several cen- 
turies and had become once more an 
Asiatic state. The capital was trans- 
ferred back again to Moscow. And 
finally, as a symbol of the completeness 
of the Bolshevist revolution, Petrograd 
was re-christened Leningrad. 

Petrograd takes badly to the change. 
It has been dethroned and scorned and 
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dragged into another system with which dull and listless in manner, and have a 

it has little sympathy. The resistance to haunted expression in their eyes. Petro- 

the revolution was strongest in the old grad is like a northern queen captive 

capital. It was here that street fighting in the camp of an Asiatic conqueror, 

took place, and the various sections To anyone who knew Petrograd in 
barricaded themselves in palaces as in the days before the Great War the 

fortresses. The houses bear the marks first sight of the city in its present state 

of the fighting, and of the period of is enough to make him weep, 

privation which followed, when, during The Nevski Prospect was one of the 
the long winter, whole blocks of houses great sights of Europe. The pavements 

were gutted for firewood to preserve the were thronged with a brilliant and cos- 

remnant of the population from being mopolitan crowd, resplendent in the 

frozen to death. most costly products of the Parisian 

Seven years after the beginning of the dressmaker and in the uniforms of every 

revolution the people of this once proud country in Europe and Asia, Spurs 

metropolitan city are shabbily dressed, jingled and sabres clattered on the 
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SCENE ALONG THE ENGLISH QUAY, OVERLOOKING THE BOLSHAYA NEVA 
The main part of Petrograd lies on the left bank of the Neva which, about 40 miles in length, 
Hows from Lake Ladoga past the city, and, dividing into several branches, empties itself Into the 
Bay of Neva in the Gulf of Finland. The An^Skaya Naberezhnaya, or English Quay, runs along 
the left side of the river from reter Square to the New Admiralty 



LOOKING ACROSS THE DV0RT20VAYA SQUARE TO THE WINTER PALACE 

Through the* archway iu the fayade of the former Office of the (General Staff, tlie Alexander 
Column is seen rising in the Dxortzovaya Sejuare to its great heigdit e)f 135 feet. Directly opposite 
it, on the north side <^f the square, lies the Winter Palae.e, erstwhile winter residence of the imperial 


family, a liaiidsoine building which measures 

pd.vcrnoiU. On either side luxurious shops 
displayed costly and tempting goods. 
Siim])tuoiis motor-cars and carriages 
draw'n by high mettled horses rolled 
swift 1\ over tlie w(?ed-paved street, 
Kestaurants were open till morning and 
the soft radiance of the northern night 
looked down upon the returning revellers. 

Gone is all that fashionable crowd ; 
gone are the glitter and the gaiety ; gone 
are all the butterfly people. There are 
holes in the pavement in which the 
unwary pedestrian might break his leg. 
There are ruts in the street like a country 
road. In places the wood blocks have 
been torn up for firewood. In other 
places they have rotted away, and, as it 
lurches over the cavity, the shabby 
droshky almost precipitates its passenger 
out on the street. 

The stucco Corinthian columns are 
crumbling and the paint is peeling 
off. All the familiar shop signs have 

(/,S*Au 1925, TMa AmalgamaUd Pr»$s 
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4<J9 feet long, 38.^ feet wide and 92 feet high 

disappeared. Many of the plate-glass 
windows have been cracked and have 
been roughly boarded up. Many of the 
shops are closed. 

In place of the gay restaurants tltere 
are only a few miserable caft^. At the 
corners squat pedlars of cigarettes, sun- 
flower seeds, apples and cakes. And, 
to complete the transformation, the 
name of the Nevski Prospect has been 
blacked out, and instead of it has 
been written up “ Street of October 
25.” A bust of Lassalle, the German 
socialist, a striking example of Bolshevist 
art, looks down upon it from a square- 
hewn pillar. 

In certain quarters of the city one 
comes upon whole blocks of buildings in 
ruins, or with the windows blank and 
staring. In the side streets grass may 
often be seen growing. Many of the 
great granite blocks which guard the 
embankment have been dislodged, 

(1922) Limited, 
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^ S. J. Beckett 

a ISAAC'S CATHEDRAL, PETROGRAD'S LARGEST SANCTUARY 
Isaac’s Cathedral, an imposing structure erected in 1819-58 in the shape of a Greek cross, stands 
the Isaac Square to the south-west of the Alexander Garden. Each side of the massive granite 
d marble building is adorned with a beautiful portico, approached by a granite stairway and 
rmounted by a pediment with bronze relief, the whole being crowned by an imm e n s e dome of g(^ 






BREAKING UP OLD BARGES FOR FUEL ON THE NEVA 


Po(rof?rad exporioiirrs a loiip and ofton vitv severe winter, and the question of fuel beraine almost 
as vital as the question ot bread in tlie distressing^ davs whii h followed the Jh)l>hevist coup d’etat in 
N«u’eiid)ei% iqi7, and tlie eslat)!islinu'nt f»f tin- Soviet /’overiiment. Siqiertlnnus furniture was quickly 
disposed of, even houses were broken up Lu- lirewood ; in a word, wood was worth its weight in gold 



ERSTWHILE NEVSKI PROSPECT, NOW “STREET OF OCTOBER 25” 


The Petrograd of post* War days presents a very different appearance from the pre-War city. The 
Nevski I^ospect, which runs from the Admiralty to the Alexander Nevski Monastery, eloquently 
testifies to what depths the one-time Russian capital has fallen. Dirty and Unsavoury, with holes in 
pavement and road, all its beauty has gc^e ; and gone, too, have all its fashionable crowds 
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apparently by the clumsy handling of carefully preserved, are crowded by 

vessels. The railings round the Winter parties of soldiers from the Red Army 

Palace have been demolished. At first and of school children. The people are 

sight one is tempted to say that this is a poorly dressed, but they seem to have 

dead city, and that the people are but enough to eat. The children play 

dwellers among the ruins. happily about the streets and squares. 

This first impression, however, is a The frowzy Nevski matters nothing to 

mistaken one. The tme standard by them — they cannot remember having 

which to pidge Petrograd is not by seen it otherwise. 



E Ji A 


ONE OF PETROGRAD’S WELL-BUILT RAILWAY STATIONS 

The Tsarskove Selo station stands off the Zagorodiii l’r(*sp<*rt in the Mosrow quarter of the city. 

It is named after Tsarskoyc Sclo, a town lying 15 miles awav to the south, <uire a very popular 
country resort of tlie inhahitaTits of IVtrograd. The railway which connects it \^it]l th(‘ capital 
and has its terminus in the station buildings seen above was the first railway to l>e built in Russia 

comparison with wduit it was before the And trade is returning. The factories 
revolution, but by comparison with are working. It is true that the Nevski 

what it was in 1920, three years after the still looks like a second-rate street in a 

revolution. Then, indeed, one -might provincial town, that it is no longer 

have said it was doomed. The population the fashionable quarter. The old social 

had been reduced from two and a half class for which it existed has be(m ex- 
millions to seven hundred thousand. terminated. Russia is in the hands of 

Those who remained were half starved. new masters, drawn from a different 

The workshops were closed. The streets order of society, witli different habits, 
were almost deserted. But then the different tastes and a different outlook, 
population began to return. It doubled The new centre of activity is to be 
in the next four years. found in the Gostini Dvor, and in the 

The churches, both Orthodox and open-air markets round Sadovaya Street, 

Catholic, are again thronged with wor- All the little shops and booths arc open 

shippers. The wonderful picture galleries and the streets are thronged with 

of the Hermitage, with its old masters, shoppers and pedlars. It is like an 

and of the Alexander Mu.see, with its Oriental bazaar. Here, and not in the 

examples of modem Russian art, ajl Neysjci, the heart of Petrograd now 
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EXTENSIVE BUILDING OF THE ADMIRALTY FACING ALEXANDER GARDEN 

Tli(’ Afliriiralty consists of a central structure, 45S yards lon«, and two winsjjs. Over the entrance 
which faces the Alexander Garden a fine tower with a j^ildod spire rises to 230 feet ; the lantern of the 
tower is einbellish<‘d with twciity ei»:ht pillars and twenty-eight statues, wliih; on either side of the 
gateway is a group of three colossal female figures supporting on their shoulders the terrestrial globe 



KAZAN CATHEDRAL, STATELY SHRINE OF CHRISTIAN RUSSIA 
Katan Cathedral, standing off the Nevski Prospect, is modelled on S. Peter’s at Rome and flanked 
by a semicircular colonnade of 156 Corinthian columns, and has a beautiful metal dome 65 feet in 
diameter. In this large square many a reverent multitude has knelt in prayer ; now the Soviet 
war against religion is (H>ing its best to abolish all outward demonstration of Christian faith and worship 
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beats. The Nevski was Europe. The 
Gostini Dvor is Asia. 

I do not venture to predict the future 
of Petrograd, save that it will not die. 
It is true it was only founded two 
centuries ago, and is, therefore, of 
mushgroom growth compared with most 
other great Euro])ean cities. But this 
region has always been of ])rime im- 
portance in the relations between East 


and West. The Neva is a northern 
Suez Canal. It is one of the gateways 
between Europe and Asia. 

By this route came Rurik and his 
fellow Vikings who founded the Russian 
Empire. By this route the Hanseatic 
traders trafficked with the Caspian and 
the Black Sea. And Petrograd, which 
belongs to the North, is still the link 
between Sovi(‘t Russia and PZurope. 



PETROGRAD’8 ORNATE BYZANTINE CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 

On the spot where Tsar Alexander 11. was assassinated by Nihilists in i88i stands the Church of the 
Resurrection. Built of marble, granite and coloured bricks, and lavishly adorned, especially the 
interior, with multi-hued mosaic, the church with its nine domes overlaid with mosaic, gilt and 
enamel vies in it§ riph fantasy wjith the church of S. Basil at Moscow— see page 3839 


PHILADELPHIA 


Third City of the United States 

by C. Lewis Hind 

Author ot “ Thinf^s Seen in America'' 


T he chief city of I’ennsyh'ania, 
founded by William was 

once tlH‘ larc:('st city in the United 
States ; but New York and ('hicago 
hav(' outstripped Philadelphia in extent 
and population. To-day Idiiladelphia 
ranks third. It is familiarly knowm as 
tlu; City of Homes.” The countless 
“ houK's ” in its 1,600 or so miles of 
streets are laid out with absolute chess- 
board re^mlarity. 

When tlie J^ritish travc'lliT emerges 
from Broad vStreet Station, on the 
Pc’imsylvania Railroad, and regards the 
crowds and th(‘ smoky atrnos]duTe, his 
thoughts may recur to Manchester or 
Liverpool. The first impression is not 
encouraging : the traveller has, as yet, 
no vision of the rivers Delaware and 
Schuylkill between and al)out w'hich 
the city lies ; or s})acious lYiirmount 
l*ark, or the many small parks generally 
known as .squares, or the miles of little, 
lu-at houses. 

He sees, he cannot help seeing, the 
vast, costly and dingy City Hall, with 
a statue of William Penn on the top, 
that straddles two of the principal 
streets, impeding the flow of traffic. 
] 3 egun in i<S72 the projectors can hardly 
have realiz.ed how Philadelphia would 
grow, or how the City Hall, by its 
awkward site and size, would add to 
the ever increasing difficulties of the 
traffic problem. 

An Embarrassment of Riches 

Nor can they have foreseen the huge 
improvement scheme determined upon 
in 1891 when it was decided virtually 
to break up and break down part of 
the city and form a great boulevard 
and system of plazas and open spaces, 
to be called Fairmount Parkway, 


extending from City Hall to the soiUli- 
east(Tn end of Juiinnonnl Ikirk. 

This magnificent sclu'ine has f)assed 
through many vicissitndt's, mainly fin- 
ancial. One Philadel})liian called it a 
” paper dream.” And the scheme was 
complicated l)y the inability of the 
anihorities to inak(‘ up their minds 
regarding tlu* method of exhibiting the 
very remarkabh.^ collection of picture's 
beejueatlu'd to Idjiladelphia, under cer- 
tain conditions, by John G. Johnson. 
The city also received by bequest four 
other private" colle'ctiejiis. These w'cre 
all to be emshrined in a veTitable Tem])lt‘ 
of Art on an eminence at the end of 
Fairmount Parkway. 

United States' Second Port 

Before considering the history of 
Philadelphia some further words may 
be said about present conditions. The 
populatiem approaches 2,e)()o,ooo. In 
i(S2o it was 137,097. There is a large 
foreign element. Ireland heads the 
list, and is followexi, in order of per- 
cerntages, by Ge'rmany, Russia, England 
and Italy. In regard to manufacturing 
industries Philadelphia is third among 
the cities of the United States. 

As a port Philadedphia, 88 nautical 
miles from the se‘a, ranks second in 
the country. The water frontage is 
about 20 miles on the Delaw'arc river 
and 17 on the Schuylkill. The main 
activities of the port are centred along 
a water frontage of about six miles. 
There are nearly 300 wharves. 

Besides the wonderful collections of 
pictures bequeathed to the city, there 
are many excellent private collections, 
including the Widener, stored with many 
masterpieces, and those of John Braun, 
Simpson, Cassatt, Lewis, Micheson, 
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MICWTV QROWTH of the city of william PENN 
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McVitty and others In the Phila the crown tor £16,000. a plan, the first 
delphia Orchestra Association the city dim outlines of which had long been 

maintains one oi the toremost mnstcal in his brain, took definite shape. There, 

organizations in the country. The in the New World, on that virgin terri- 

Curtis building, trom winch are pub* lory, he would establish a “ fair city,'' 

lished those famous journals. '* The where men ol all races might live 

Saturday Evening Post," " The Ladies' and practise their religion undisturbed 

Horne Journal " and The Country by the persecution to which he and many 

Gentleman," claims to be the largest of his co-religionists had been subjected, 
structure devoted to the printing of His first step was to appoint three 
'periodicals in the world. commissioners, with instructions to 

The guide books still call Philadelphia proceed to the territory (now the state 

the " City of J^rothcrly Love," or " The of Pennsylvania) and there choose a 

Quaker City," and wnndering among site suitable for the city he had in view, 

the miles of streets, with the miles of His next was to draw up a prospectus 

little red brick houses with green giving particulars of the cost of the trip, 

shutters, and about the neighbourhood the buying and renting of the land and 

of Independence Hall, winch is the old the opportunities open to agricultural 

State House, one can still feel the and met'haiiical labour. So alluring was 

influence of William Penn. To him we the prospect of freedom from persecution 

now turn. that Penn had no difficulty in finding 

When in i68r William Penn, an settlers for the new colony. 

English Quaker, obtained from He then set about framing a constitu- 
Charles IL a grant of territory in North tion, a.ssisted by Algernon Sidney. Its 

America, in lieu of his claim against chief feature was its insistence on 



'Sport and Oeot^ral 


WAflSHIPS IN THE GREAT NAVY YARDS AT LEAGUE ISLAND 
In the Delaware river above Philadelphia lies Leag^ue Island which is devoted to huge navy 
yar^ exiendiit^ over many acres. The city has over 30 miles of river front with the principal 
docks atog lhelDelaware» toe facilities on th<^ 'Schuylkill being relatively unimportant. PhUadelphia« 
Mng a great port, ranks next to New York and Chicai^ as a manufacturing bentre 
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iiPLENOID PARKWAY RUNNING FROM THE CITY HALL TO FAIRMOUNT PARK 

This tnagnifioent thdroughtare which was completed m 1924 has been driven through a congested 
area of oaxrow streets and dingy building. It starts from City Hall Square ; passes through Logan 
Square, in the middle distance, and terminates at the entrance to Fairmouut Park where a Temple of 
Art is tp hs etep^ t);ie i^jht » the doipe of the Roman patholic cathedral of SS. Peter aqd Paul 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL AND BARRY STATUE IN CHESTNUT STREET 

Phiiadelphia in Independence Hall possesses one of the most famous historical monuments in the 
United States. The Second Continental Conjjress met here during the American Revolution and 
vvithiiLthese walls the Declaration of Independence was adopted on July 4, 1776. The structure 
wa^negun in 1731, the steeple added later and the whole restored in the nineteenth century 

tolerance for every form of Christianity, anxious and troublesome solicitations, 

for " freedom for all persuasions in a hurries, and perplexities of woeful 

sober and civU way.” Europe," he wrote. In November of 

, Penn himself visited Philadelphia in the same year Penn made his famous 

1682, and was at first eloquent in his treaty with the Indians at Shacka- 

entbtiaasm. ” Oh, how sweet is the maxon — a treaty of which Voltaire 

quiet of tliese parts, fr^ from the remarked that it was '* the only treaty 



BIRTHPLACE IN PHILADELPHIA OF THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 

No 2^0 Arch Street, is the house where Betsy Ross made the first fiap; of tlie stars and stripes 
accordini? to the design laid down by a committee of Congress and George Washington in 1777. 
It has been preserved in its original condition and a tablet on the wall commemorates the birth 
of the flag Near here is the graveyard of Christ Church where Benjamin Franklin was buried 


between savages and Christians that had 
not been ratified by an oath, and that 
was never broken/* 

As time went on, however, Penn's 
enthusiasm was to be quenched by the 
coun^ of events. His dream had been 
a city, nobly planned, and 


it grieved liim to see tlic inevitable 
triumph of the commercial over the 
picturesque. Serious difficulties arose 
over the unsettled boundary line, and 
at last he deemed it wise to return to 
England and lay the matter before the 
Privy Council. This be did in 1684. 
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Fifteen years elapsed before he re- 
turned to Pennsylvania, and during that 
time strong opposition had been growing 
to his proprietary powers. The idea 
occurred to him of solving the problem 
by urging the conversion of Pennsyl- 
vania into a royal province, but before 
he could put it into execution he died. 

Wars Against the Indians 

After his death the proprietary rights 
passed to his descendants, and for many 
years Philadelphia grew in size and 
prosperity. But trouble was brewing. 
Penn's wise treatment of the Indians 
was not continued by his descendants, 
and many of the frontitn'smen con- 
sidered it absurd to talk about the rights 
of savages, and had no scruples about 
occupying the Indians' lands, and no 
hesitation in shooting those who 
attempted to resist their depredations. 

Not unnaturally the Indians deter- 
mined on revenge. Their alliance wit h the 
French and the overthrow of the British 
forces at Fort du Quesne left Pennsyl- 
vania at the mercy of her enemies. The 
Treaty of Paris in 1763 ended the war 
with France, but the settlers, having 
learnt nothing from experience, still 
continued their ruthless treatment of 
the Indians, who, led by Pontiac, 
once again rose against the whites. 
When Colonel Bouquet, after his vic- 
torious campaign, entered Philadelphia, 
the Assembly willingly voted the money 
for the expenses of his army. 

Quarrelling with the Quakers 

The proprietors refused, however, to 
give their share, and it was this final 
(luarrel with the Quakers — with whom 
they had been in disagreement from the 
beginning of the struggle — which led to 
the petition to the crown for the 
abolishment of the proprietary govern- 
ment. It! 1764 Benjamin Franklin went 
to London to present the petition to 
George II., but the latter was not pre- 
pared to accept this opportunity of 
strengthening his power. 

From that moment events moved 
rapidly. In 1765 the Stamp Act was 


passed and roused bitter hostility among 
the colonists. Even its repeal the next 
year did little to allay the general 
dissatisfaction. Indeed, when an Act 
of Parliament permitted the East India 
Company to carry tea to America free 
of all duty, save for a very small 
colonial tax, instead of easing the 
situation it tended merely to harden the 
opposition of the colonists. Revolution 
was in the air, and when, in April, 1775, 
came the news that British soldiei1> 
and the New England militia had fired 
on each other at Lexington, the colonists 
realized that the great struggle for 
independence had at last begun. 

For the next six years Philadelphia’s 
history is inse})arabl3^ bound up with 
the history of the United Colonies. 
After the encounter at Lexington, Con- 
gress reassembled and appointed a 
committee of safety, with Benjamin 
Franklin at its head ; and in June of 
the same year George Washington was 
appointed cominander-in-chief. 

From Independence to Civil War 

In 1775 Richard Lee drew up his 
resolutions for the freeing of the 
colonies from their old allegiance and 
proclaiming them frt'c and independent 
states. Out of the thirteen colonies 
concerned, seven were in favour of the 
resolutions, but the rest, with Penn.syJ- 
vania as their l(‘ader, refused their 
assent. Gradually, however, the enthu- 
siasm of the majority overweighed the 
hesitation of the minority and by sunset, 
on July 2, 1776, Lee’s resolutions were 
passed almost unanimously. Two days 
later the famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted. 

On September 26, 1777, the British 
army under General Howe entered 
Philadelphia, and there it remained for 
nine months. In 1779 Congress cele- 
brated the long-delayed and desired 
alliance with France, and on October 
19, 1781, a hundred years after the 
founding of Philadelphia, bells were 
rung and salutes fired to celebrate 
the surrender of the British army 
at Yorktown. 




Ewing Qalloway 


NARROW CHESTNUT STREET HEDGED BY ENORMOUS BUILDINGS 
Chestnut Street runs due east across West Philadelphia and continues past the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway station to the west bank of the Delaware, This thoroughfare is one of the main streets in the 
city and contains many of the best shops and offices of the leading banks. The photograph w^ taken 
at the comer of i6th Street looking across Broad Street towards the Post Office and Free Library 
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IMPOSING COLLEGE HALL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


West Philadelphia, that portion of the city beyond the Schuylkill, contains the buildings of the 
University of Pcniisylvaiiia founded in 175<^* The university comprises about thirty buildings 
and has an area of 6b acres. The students number nearly 10,000 and there are law, dental and 
medical schools. Not far from here is the Drexel Institute, devoted to industrial education 


But the “ City of Brotherly Love ** 
was not long to enjoy the blessings of 
peace. In the American Civil War 
Philadelphia was not slow to answer the 
call for men and more men, and when 
at last in 1865 the old State House bell 
announced the good news that the 
fighting was over, the city’s joy was 
shadowed by the terrible losses she had 
sustained during the course, of the war. 

Many buildings of historic interest 
still stand to-day. The old State Hoirse 
or Independence Hall, already men- 
tioned, in Chestnut Street — many of the 
streets in Philadelphia bear the names 
of trees — is the most famous. It was 
begun in 1731 and completed in 1735. 
In the east room on the first floor the 
Second Continental Congress met, and 
here also, on July 4, 1776, was adopted 
the Declaration of Independence. On 
the walls of this room are portraits of 
forty-five of the fifty-six signatories of 
the Declaration, and a portrait of 
Washington, by Peale. 

The famous Liberty J^U, which has 
passed through vidsi^tudes and is sup' 


posed to have been rung to summon the 
people of Philadelphia to the reading 
of the Declaration, is at the head of the 
stairway and bears the inscription, 

Proclaim Liberty throughout all the 
land and to the inhabitants thereof.'* 
The Liberty Bell has been a feature of 
every International Exposition. 

Carpenter’s Hall, which stands back 
from Chestnut Street, was begun in 
1770. Here the First Congres§if met in 
1774, and much of the furniture used 
during this time, as well as other 
Revolutionary relics, is .still religiously 
preserved in the building. 

The oldest building in Philadelphia is 
the old red brick church in Swanson 
Street, Gloria Dei, which was built in 
1700 on the site of the primitive chapel 
erected by the Swedes before William 
Penn's ships sailed across the Atlantic. , 

Christ Church, which stands between 
Market and Arch streets, begun in 1727 
and finished in 1754, is of pai:ticular 
interest, as it was for many years the 
headquarters of the Anglican party, who 
jv^e qpposed to the Qualcer founders erf 
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the city and their tolerance of all forms period of architecture in the whole 

of Christianity. The pews in which history of Philadelphia. 

Washington and Franldin worshipped The “ City of Homes has not been 
are still preserved. altogether happy in her architecture. 

In striking contrast to- these old The quiet beauty, the noble proportions 

buildings, made as they are of red brick, which characterise her colonial buildings 

simple in construction but substantial only serve to show up the depressing 

and imposing, are the many fine struc- ugliness of much of her later archi- 

tures built early in the nineteenth cen- tecture. But new men have arisen and 

tury. The Old United States Bank, now begun to raise public buildings and 

the United States Customs House, the private residences more in keeping with 

United States Mint and Girard College her earlier architecture, and having 

are all of white marble, with porticoes something of the dignity and restraint 

and fluted columns in the Ionic style. which was characteristic of it. 

The City Hall, already mentioned, Fairmount Park, over 3,000 acres in 
begun in 1871, the home of the city and extent, is one of the most beautiful 

court offices and of all the country courts, public playgrounds in the world. Here, 

has the questionable distinction of being even though the suburbs crowd ever 

the largest civic building in the world. closer and closer, and higher and higher 

The statue of William Penn which crowns rise the great commercial buildings, may 

the dome is in itself 37 feet high. But still be felt something of the founder of 

sizealonedoesnot, unfortunately, ensure Philadelphia's love for green fields and 

beauty, and the vast bulk of the City woods. The river Schuylkill winds its 

Hall stands as an example of the worst w^ay through this lovely park. 
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HUGE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS IN NORTH BROAD STREET 
At the corner of Cherry and North Broad streets standS the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, a budding in the Venetian style. The academy was founded in 1805 and has a vast collection 
which includes over 500 paintings^ numerous sculptures and 50,000 engravings. There is an excep* 
tionally good collection of the wrks of the early American school 

IC5 
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THAFFIC FLOWING ROUND THE HUGE ISLAND OF THE CITY HALL 
Broad Street Station on the left, the terminiis of the Pennsylvania railway, stands on the west of Citv 
Hall Sqttare. Hanking it is Market Street over which passes a bridge connecting the station with 
the Arcade Building. Market Street«-*Penn*s original High Street-^is the principal thoroughfare 
fUftn^g east and west, and tenninates at the Delaware in a quarter of important business houses 
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As is befittfng in a city known as the 

City of Brotherly Love/* Philadelphia 
boasts a large number of charitable 
institutions, the most important being 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, first pro- 
jected by Benjamin Franklin and Dr. 
Thomas Bond in 1751. On its corner- 
stone is cut this quaint inscription : 

In the year of Christ MDCCLV, 

George the Second happily reigning, 
(For he sought the happiness of his people) 
Philadelphia flourishing 
(For its inhabitants were public-spirited) 
This Building, 

By the bounty of the government. 
And of many private persons. 

Was piously founded 

For the relief of the sick and the miserable. 
May the God of Mercies bless the under- 
taking.” 

The University of Pennsylvania dates 
back to 1750. In 1740 Benjamin Franklin 
published his proposals relative to the 
education of youth in Pennsylvania, and 
the academy and charitable school which 
was established as a result of these pro- 
posals became a college in 1755 and was 
incorporated as a unhersity in 1779. 

“Only Samples of Weather “ 

After the revolution inertia settled 
upon the college, but that is all past and 
to-day the University of Pennsylvania 
finds the space it occupies all too small. 
Girard College, founded by Stephen 
Girard, and completed in 1847, provides 
free education for poor orphan white 
boys. A few miles out of Philadelphia is 
Bryn Mawr College, founded in 1880 by 
Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, for the higher 
education of women. 

In his letter to the Free Society of 
Traders in 1683 William Penn was 
enthusiastic in his praise of Phila- 
delphia’s climate, but he appears some- 
what to have changed his mind on 
closer acquaintance. Writing to Lord 
North later he observed that the 
weather often changeth without notice 
and is constant almost in inconstancy.** 
But perhaps M. Bourget described it 
most accurately — and at the same time 
wittily — when he said : ** No climate at 
all— only samples of weather.** 
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The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts has the distinction of being the 
oldest institution of its kind in the 
United States. The first Academy 
building was in Chestnut Street, but it 
was replaced in 1876 by the present 
structure in Broad Street. There is a 
delightful passage, naive and noble, 
in the petition signed in 1805 by 71 
citizens for the incorporation of tlie 
Academy. 

The Petition of the Citizens 

It runs thus : " To promote the 

cultivation of the Fine Arts, in the 
United States of America, by intro- 
ducing correct and elegant copies 
from works of the first Masters in 
Sculpture and Painting, and by thus 
facilitating the access to such Standards, 
and also by occasionally conferring 
moderate but honorable premiums, and 
otherwise assisting the studies and 
exciting the efforts of the artists, 
gradually to unfold, enlighten, and in- 
vigorate the talents of our countrymen.** 

To the undiscerning eye the Phila- 
delphia of to-day may perhaps bear little 
resemblance to the Philadelphia of 
Penn’s days. And yet, in spite of the 
bustle of modern life, there still remains 
something of the restraint, of the 
modesty which characterised her in the 
days of her infancy. 

William Penn's Farewell 

Indeed, as one wanders round her 
old colonial buildings, with their simple 
grave beauty, the words of William 
Penn, when he said farewell to the colony 
he had founded and loved, come again 
to one’s mind : 

And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin 
settlement of this province, named be- 
fore thou wert born, what care, what 
service, and what travail has there 
been to bring thee forth, and preserve 
thee from such as would abuse and de- 
file thee. Oh, that thou mayest be kept 
from the evil that would overwhelm 
thee ; that, faithful to the God of thy 
mercies in the life of righteousness, thou 
mayest b^ preserved to the end.** 




PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

America’s Empire in the Pacific 

by Leopold Spero 

Author of •• Ports and Cities 


I N the year 1823 the President of the 
United States made that superb 
gesture of Imperial warning known 
as the Monroe Doctrine, the interpre- 
tation of which, not only in the United 
States but in Europe, has been as gi’ave 
a puzzle as any problem of international 
affairs of the past century. 

That passage into the tortuous ways of 
European diplomacy sufliced for a long 
period, until at the end of the nineteenth 
century America found herself at war 
with Spain, and in possession of a 
colonial empire liefore she quite knew 
what it meant. Since then, the 
Philippine Islands have been the subject 
of the keenest interest to the American 
public, after their acquisition in 1899. 

There is cause enough for this interest. 
The Spanish rule in the islands, estab- 
lished in 1569, was monstrous. Mag- 
nificent cathedrals, raised by the ex- 
action of rutlik*ss taxation from the 
wretched native, towered nobly in the 
midst of starving villages. Corruption 
and oppression were the order of the 
day, and the consequent insurrections, 
the last of which had been going on for 
two years before Admiral Dewey fired 
his dramatic first shot in Manila Har- 
bour, provided a theme for many a soft- 
hearted New England propagandist 
long before the oppressor was finally 
forced from his seat by a power greater 
than his own, and the liberator took up 
the doubtful task of pacification. 

Burden of Spanish Rule 

The dramatic opening of the Spanish- 
American War in Manila Harbour fixed 
the attention of the American public 
upon this distant and romantic land. 
That attention has been concentrated to 
such profitable purpose that the value 


of the commercial production of the 
islands rose in 1910 to something like 
eighteen million pound^s, and by 1918 had 
reached a total of thirty-seven millions. 

Until the coming of the Americans, 
the trade of the Philippines, instead of 
enjoying official support, found only 
obstruction and graft in its path. The 
cargoes shipped from Manila and Cebii 
and Iloilo to the ports of the Far East, 
of the Dutch Indies, of Australia, 
America and Europe were carried in 
British, American, Dutch, Japanese 
and German bottoms. 7 'he Spaniards 
cared nothing for the future of the 
islands, but only for what they could 
get by interposing their palms between 
the parties of commerce. 

Archipelago of 7,000 Islands 

They left so much to be done that the 
appeal to American energy and enter- 
prise was irresistible. And to-day, in- 
stead of being noted for little else than 
liemp and a certain amount of coffee 
and copra, the Philippines produce a 
variety and quantity of essential com- 
modities which have raised them to 
heights of prosperity comparable with 
that of the richest islands in the 
Southern Seas. 

The archipelago of the Philippines 
stretches from the north of Bonieo to 
within a day’s steaming of Formosa. 
It contains probably more than 3,000 
islands and about 4,000 islets, many of 
them no more than rocks and reefs, the 
largest islands being Luzdn, 40,814 
square miles, and Mindanao, 36,906. The 
rest of the larger islands, to which the 
collective name of Visayas is given, 
include Mindoro, 3,794 square miles; 
Paragua, or Palawan, 4,500 ; Samar, 
5,124 ; Panay, 4,448 ; Negros, 4,902 ; 
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HUDDLED FESTOON OF VOLCANI.C ISLES AND ISLETS 
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MAIN BUSINESS ARTERY OF MANILA 

The Escolta houses the leading? business firms of the city of 
Manila, its junction witli the Bridge of Spain being the chief 
centre of commercial activity. In the distance, at the eastern 
end of the Escolta, Santa Cruz Church is dimly seen 


Leyte, 2,799; Cebii, 1,695; 

Bohol, 1,534 ; and Mas- 
bate, 1,255. The entire 
group has an inclusive 
land and water area of 
115,026 square miles. 

Like the rest of the 
great chain of islands that 
stretches from Japan to 
Sumatra, the Philippines 
are a volcanic formation, 
and from Luzdn, in the 
north, to Mindanao, in 
the south, they are cut by 
mountain ranges which 
leave little room for plain- 
land, save where the rivers 
run into the sea. Many of 
the volcanoes throughout 
the archipelago are still 
active, as the inhabitants 
have known to their cost 
on more than one tragic 
occasion. But, by a happy 
kind of homeopathy, the 
earthquake shocks have 
been mild though frequent 
and the population adapts 
its habits and architecture 
accordingly. 

Compensation for the 
volcanic uncertainties of life in the Philip- 
pines is found in the immensely valuable 
forest lands and tlie fertile soil, which, in 
the efficient hands of American agri- 
culture, produces to-day harvests more 
bountiful than the indolently- minded 
native ever thought of or hoped for. 
There are 40,000 square miles of virgin 
forests, containing immense potential 
wealth in lumber, charcoal, rattans, 
fibres, dye-woods, rubber, tan-barks, 
wood-oils and medicinal plants ; and 
the new government School of Forestry 
has a great task before it in the 
marketing of these products. 

The climate of the Philippines, though 
tropical, is tempered by sea breezes. 
November to January, the coolest 
months, enjoy an average mean tem- 
perature of between 77® and 79® F. In 
the hot season, which lasts from April 
to June, it is between 83° and 84°, and 


for the remainder of the year a steady 
and equable 80°. Very rarely is a 
temperature of 100° reached. The 
indented coast-line of 11,000 miles — 
greater than that of the entire United 
States — makes for temperate con- 
ditions, and with the improvement of 
drainage and sanitation the chief towns 
have become very pleasant for the 
rapidly-increasing American and Euro- 
pean commercial population. 

Sport of all kinds is enjoyed and 
fostered amid surroundings of great 
beauty. Malaria and other disorders, 
once so prevalent as to be endemic, are 
rapidly being stamped out even in the 
remoter districts. And whereas, under 
Spanish misrule, the very surroundings 
of Manila itself were fever-ridden and 
noisome with the lurking perils of 
undrained swamp and marsh, American 
engineers have drained, rdaid and 
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reconstructed, turning unhealthy wastes 
into desirable modem suburbs/* 

The fashionable promenade of Luneta, 
where smart Manila drives in the evening 
when the fireflies glitter in the purple 
dusk, where the military band plays 
and the Filipino buck goes promenading 
with his dainty little lady-love, was 
reclaimed from the sea. The Escolta, 
Manila's Regent Street, holds its head 
as proudly as any of Shanghai’s pros- 
perous highways. The Chinese shopping 
district of Binondo and the European 
garden city of Ermita speak volumes 
for the efficiency of American rule. 

No more vivid contrast could be 
imagined than the world of difference 
between Intramuros, the old, neglected, 
picturesque walled city of the Spanish 
domination on the southern side of the 
Pasig river, and the new suburbs on 
both sides of the water, built by the 
Americans, with their good roads, 
electric trams, fine open spaces for 
sports and brisk air of activity and 
commercial vigour. 

Material for Confusion 

This is not to say that the United 
States had an easy task in the creation 
of order and prosperity amid such a 
tangle of conflicting races and religions. 
The population of between ten and 
eleven millions includes nine millions 
and a half of so-called Christians, whose 
Roman Catholicism, though more than 
three hundred years old, is not exactly 
of the Higher Critical order. Add to 
these about a million so-called 
Mahomedans and thirty to fifty thousand 
pagans, franker in their religious pre- 
tensions than their fellows, and there is 
material enough for confusion. 

But there are fifty thousand Chinese, 
always in some sense a problem, despite 
their excellent civic qualities ; seven or 
eight thousand Japanese; and the last 
remnant of haughty Spain, living in its 
own ruined courtyards, proud, un- 
assimilable, with a pathetic nobility of 
bearing which comniands respect. 

The Spaniards neve?* made their 
language more than partially the tongfie 


of the Filipinos, even in the districts 
near the large cities. English has made 
far more progress of recent years. And 
the curious but quite intelligent policy 
of the American administration in pre- 
serving at least one of the many native 
languages, the Tagalog, while teaching 
the writing of it in the English alphabet, 
has tended to create a desire to learn 
English among the younger generation, 
whoso p)arcnts were bi-lingual and spoke 
a certain amount of Spanish learnt 
from their former masters. 

Outlet in Local Administration 

The other languages in Luzon and the 
islands close by are likely to die out, 
but this wall not be the fate of the 
Visaya tongue, spoken in the island of 
Mindanao, which is as vigorous a growth 
as the turbulent spirits of the tribes 
that speak it. 

The standard of literacy lo-day is 
undoubtedly high among the Filipinos, 
whatever it may have been before the 
Spaniards left. As time goes on, the 
nationalist feeling, which, carried on 
under the able leadership of the rebel 
Aguinaldo, maintained a dangerous 
revolutionary movement for years after 
the Americans took over, will find its 
level in local administration. To-day 
the heads of the cabinet are all Filipinos 
except the minister of instruction. This 
means greater commercial and industrial 
development, extending even to the 
races of the interior, who have not yet 
adapted themselves to the requirements 
of the normal social life of the islands. 

A People Unreffenerate m Spirit 

There is indeed, without worrying about 
the ** infieles ” of the backwoods, plenty 
of room for improvement among the 
civilized Catholic Filipinos themselves. 
For all their traditions of Spanish 
descent, they are at heart real Malayo- 
Polyncsians, unregenerate in spirit, un- 
willing to accept too readily the yoke of 
industrialism — a shyness which is prob- 
ably not so bad a thing for them, 
although it tries the patience of the 
Western industrialist-in-a-hurry. 
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It will take more than an American 
board of directors to persuade even the 
factory hands of Manila to forgo their 
hereditary pastimes of gambling and 
cockfighting. The perfumed brown 
dandies and dainty little butterfly 
women who parade round the band- 
stand on the Luneta on Sunday evening, 
and fancy themselves the complete 
‘‘Caballero” and “dona,” cannot be so 
easily broken into factory life, any more 
than their indolent contemporaries of the 


shipping during the Great War stimulated 
the industry of expressing coconut oil, 
with the result that within two or three 
years thirty oil mills were working at 
full pressure, producing an annual yield 
of something like 100,000 tons, and 
creating an industry from negligible 
beginnings to an annual value of over 
six million pounds. By the end of 1918 
close upon eleven thousand factories of 
all kinds had arisen in the islands, of 
which more than a thousand were in 




Ewing Qallowaj 

LEGASPI AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT MAYON’S PERFECT CONE 

Luz6n is the most northern of the Philippines and the greater part of its southern peninsula is 
occupied by irregular ranges of hills, mountains and isolated volcanoes. Mayon is a volcanic peak 
nearly 8,000 feet in height and in the nineteenth century it was frequently in eruption, almost 
completely destroying several villages that w'ere situated at its base. Legaspi suffered 


countryside will readily supply the 
strenuous demands of intensive agri- 
culture as the stock exchanges under- 
stand it. Patience and care to an 
unlimited degree will be needed if the 
inhabitants of the Philippines are to be 
persuaded to win for commerce the 
immense wealth their land contains. 

The extent of that wealth can be 
understood when it is said that the 
Philippines are the third most important 
coconut region in the whole world, and 
that as many as 367,000,000 cigars and 
5,000,000,000 cigarettes have been pro- 
duced in one year. The difficulties of 


Manila alone. Industrial employees 
numbered 200,000 — 22,000 of them in 
Manila — and among the industries 
upon which they were engaged were 
saw-milling, embroidery, sugar, tobacco 
and the staple abaca, or hemp, the 
product which first made the name of 
Manila known all over the world. 

Agriculturally, development under 
the invigorating American influence was 
even more remarkable. Production rose 
between 1910 and 1918 in the most 
remarkable and comprehensive fashion. 
The immense advance in the working of 
the cocoa and coffee crops is worthy of 
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COVERED BOATS AND A RAFT OF COCONUTS ON A CANAL IN MANILA 

Unhiiskcd coconuts are formed into groat rafts in the interior and floated down to Manila to be exported. 
Many of tlic Filipinos live iti boats upon the rivers ; their homes arc built of stout bamboo poles lashed 
together, and on this floating platform are constructed the living quarters of mattitig. A prominent 
f(?ature of these craft is tfie huge rudder which is operated from a raised platform 
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FILIPINOS CRUSHING SUGAR-CANE IN A PRIMITIVE MILL 
Only about 12 per cent, of the total area of the Philippine Archipelago is cultivated land. Sugar- 
cane is numbered among the principal products and in 1922 the sugar-cane plantations covered an 
area of nearly 500^000 acres. Although many modem sugar-mills are found in the islands^ in remote 
places the natives still work primitive machinery and above is seen one of their crude mills in operation 
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ARCHES OF THE BRIDGE OF SPAIN OVER THE PASIG AT MANILA**** 

^ •**'*! Manila and to the north are the newer districU inci.'Hi„ . that 

quieter lying at the northern end of the Bridge of Spain which 
1"^®® dc/ttojred m the earthquake of i86a. Two steel cantflSver b& S 
the river above the Bndge of Spain. The city has suffered heavily from earthquakes and fim 


Special rmark, seeing that the actual 
areas titivated were less in 1918 than 
in X9^> while the value of the crops was 
over sevim times as much. As a matter 
of soEd fact, the Philippines produced 


74 tons of cocoa and 85 tons of coffee in 
1910, while in 1918 the figures were 566 
tons and 721 tons respectively. And 
yet the quality of the coffee and cocoa 
has always remarkably fine. 
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It would seem as if intelligent direc- 
tion and careful attention to modem 
methods of agriculture can persuade even 
the indolent agriculturist of Luzon or 
Mindanao to put his back into his work 
and aim at a higher return in golden 
dollars with which to purchase the 
amenities of civilization, exemplified by 
the gramophone and the bicycle, and by 
articles of j^ersonal adornment much 
prized in circles where clothes, merely as 
a covering, arc little regarded. 

All over the Philippines, and particu- 
larly in and around Manila, development 
of road traffic has been remarkable. In 
1908 there were not 250 miles of decent 
roads in the whole archipelago. Since 
then 6,200 miles of roads — 1,500 of the 
first class, 1,300 of the second — have 
been constructed, and 2,000 miles fit for 
carts and beasts of burden in the dry 
season. With the introduction of the 
motor-car the roads from Manila to the 
neighbouring townships, such as Santa 
Ana, frequented largely by tourists it is 
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true, will compare for service with the 
finest highways of Great Britain. 

It is significant that a certain type 
of American taxi-cab was in service 
in the Philippines for some time before 
it was introduced into London. Indeed, 
the Filipino is as quick to grasp the 
simple principles of motor mt*chanics as 
the Malay. His driving is somewhat on 
the adventurous side, but it is not nearly 
as dangerous or inefficient as it looks. 
The tendency at present is to develop 
the motor industry rather more quickly 
than the laying of road tracks would 
warrant. But that may be because the 
first involves less physical exertion 
than the second. 

As for railways, it was not to be ex- 
pected that much would be done by the 
Spaniards. But even the Americans have 
not progressed in this direction as well 
as might have been expected. The only 
railroads of importance are the Manila 
Railroad Company, of Luzdn, and the 
Philippine Railroad Company in Cebu 
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QRAS8-FIOOFED DWELLINGS AMONG LUZON'S WELL-WOODED HEIGHTS 
Nearly all the high ground in the mountain provinces of Northern Luzdn, the largest island of 
the Philippine group, is wooded, and extensive forests of valuable timber, such as teak, ebony aiKi 
sandal, occur; the indigenous flora being for the most p^t similar to the Malayan. The, hardy 
tribesmen principally cultivate rice — on terraces — sugar-cane, tobacco, hemp and yams 
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and Panay. The first of these lines was greater attention will have to be given 

acquired by the government of the in the future to the raising of capital 

islands from its British owners in 1917, for the extension of railroad facilities 

after it had failed to complete satis- throughout the islands, 

factorily the short line from the capital Coal has been found in great quan- 
to Baguio, 150 miles away in the hills, titles. The iron deposits in the Surigao 
the summer capital and headquarters and Bukidnon provinces have proved to 

of the military and police force. be of the greatest importance. In 

The Luzon Railway before the Great addition, there is gold, silver, copper, 

War had a length of 517 miles, which manganese, shale, petroleum, sulphur, 

has been increased to between 600 and asphalt, asbestos and extremely valu- 

700 miles. The operations of the able deposits of potter’s clay, marble 

Philippine Railway Company began in and limestone, all of which are com- 

1910 with a short line of 60 miles, and modifies badly needed by manufacturers 

its mileage is now doubled. But in in Europe and America, 

view of the possibilities of the mining It is quite impossible to leave the 
industry, which cannot conceivably be development of these resources even to 

carried on to its full development without the rapidly-advancing intelligence of the 

more railways, it would seem that self-governing Filipino. He needs foreign 



Swing OtUowgj 

BUFFALO DRAWING A HEAVILY LADEN WOODEN SLEDGE TO MARKET 
In the Philippines the buffalo is much prized by the natives who are utterly incapable of managing 
a horse. The buffalo is employed for carting, ploughing and as a beast of burden ; it is not 
capable of hard work for lox^ periods, but is useful for labour where great strength is required for 
a short time. Ine ffesh is relished by the PlUpinos who dry it in the sun 
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IGOROT SPINSTER HOUSE IN THE MOUNTAIN PROVINCE OF BONTOC 

A remarkable amalfiam of races peoples the Philippine Islands, and these races, intermarrying with 
Asiatics and Europeans, have produced a strange medley of types. In the northern regions of 
I.uzdu dwell the Igorots, a primitive people of Indonesian stock. In their villages, usually built on 
the hillsides in terrace fashion, special houses are built for unmarried men and women 
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ILONQOT HOUSE ON STILTS IN THE PROVINCE OF NUEVA VISCAYA 
Inhabiting the province of Nueva Viscaya on the island of Luz6n are the llongots who build their 
houses on stout tree-trunks to ensure security from intruders, both human and animal. The roof is of 
nipa grass and the walls of bamboo lattice-work. The only means of ingress is by mounting a log, such 
as the one shown, on which, steps have been roughly hacked 
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capital and foreign direction to stimulate 
his energies, and foreign railways to show 
him how simple a thing it is, after all, 
to take the gifts of nature from her ample 
lap a»d distribute them for the enjoy- 
ment of mankind. 

And there is room for further develop- 
ment of passenger and goods traffic in 
steamships between the islands. The 
important towns, numbering at least a 
dozen, are too far ajxirt. Manila, now a 
city of more than a quarter of a million 
people, is in easier communication with 
Yokohama and Hong Kong and Sydney 
than with Iloilo, the pros]X‘rous cnj)ital 
of Panay, or the rising citi(‘s of Ormoc 
and Baybay, in the island of Lt*yte. 
There is much that net'ds to be done in 
the way of commercial interchange 
between the islands ; for although to the 
Caucasian there may not be much difler- 
ence between the Visayas of Mindanao 
and the Tagalog of Luzon, in reality 
there are almost as many clear racial 
and linguistic divisions to be distin- 
guished in the archipelago as there are 
in Europe itself. 

As for the white man, his commercial 
prospects are excellent in the Philippines, 
despite the somewhat unwise tendency 
of Washington towards too much mater- 
nal legislation and pampering of the 
native races. It is the Americans 
themselves who suffer most from the 
spoilt conceit of the Filipino towns- 
man. The British and other white 
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traders are not constrained by any 
fear of pious governmental intervention 
from maintaining their prestige, and 
incidents irritating to American sensi- 
bilities rarely trouble their colleagues 
of European origin. 

However, when the Filipino has found 
him.sdf, he will no doubt be more appre- 
ciative of American progress than he is 
at present. Picturesque, gay and high- 
spirited, progK^ssive despite a natural 
inclination for the comforts of indolence, 
he has the makings of a good citizen, and 
the tactful appeal to his much-valued 
Occidt‘ntal cultun' never fails to find a 
response. The obvious evidtmcii of pro- 
gress all round, instituted and developed 
by the American rulers who.se good work 
he takes so much for granted, cannot 
fail (TO long to win the confid(*nce of 
the Pliilippine Islander. 

And wlu'u the Filipino of the city 
finds that it is American iniluencci which 
is bringing him into friendly and useful 
contact with his kinsmen in the villages 
of Luzon and throughout the neighbour- 
ing islands, when he sees more clearly 
in the delxites of the iK.’wly-coiistilutv'd 
senate and house of repre.s(‘ntatives 
how great his own opportunities arc for 
the development of good government on 
lines of modified independenc(\ lliere 
is every hope that what might be called 
the Ihiited Slates of the Philippines will 
eventually take a notable place in the 
councils of civilization. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. One of tlic familiar 
island festoons of the Pacific Ocean, con- 
necting Borneo with Formosa. The un- 
submerged tops of ancient fold-mountains, 
with a few of the intervening gcips filled 
with alluvium to make flat valley floors. 
Part of the edge of the ancient continent 
of Angaraland. Volcanic, visited by 
earthquakes. (Cf. Japan.) 

Climate and Vegetation. Tropical heat, 
rainfall and jungle forest. (Cf. West 
Indies, Borneo.) The narrow islands and 
the relative excess of elevated land 
modify the temperature. Rain splashes 
are destructive of public works. 

Products. Forest products, rattans, dye- 
woods, await exploitation with conserv^'a- 
tion. Coal and other minerals await 


transport facilities. Co])ra, coir, coconut 
oil, cane-sugar, rice, coffee, cocoa, fruit, 
(Cf. Java.) 

Communications. Overseas sliips main- 
tain steady connexions. Coasting and 
lo<'.al services are inadequate. Railways 
arc few. Roads and tracks have been 
constructed but need extension. (Cf. 
Sumatra.) 

Outlook. The Filipino has been 
neglected by Spain and is being con- 
strained and tutored by the IJnited 
States, which is solving the problem 
of tropical colonies along lines which have 
l)een successful in Panama and Java, 
Wealth is in the archipelago awaiting 
patient and careful extraction from soil 
and rock. 
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PmuppiNE Islands. Piles raise these houses near Manila out 
of the siagnani zmter zvhich is a hrecdtng-ground for mosquitoes 
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(• Iaihv. 

PoKTiuiAL. From the irregular crest of a rocky crag the ruined 
Castle of the Moors seems to overhang the very heart of Ciufra 
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Provence. At Fontaine-de-Vaucltise, n'hithcr Prtrarcb retired in 1,537, Suronr giit^lirs fnrth front a titanic 
basin in a hill, and ivasltes the foot of a rocky wall upon ndtirh stand the rains of the Chateau 
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POLAND 


The Key to Eastern Europe 

by Florence Farmborough, f.r.g.s. 

Traveller and Writer on Central Europe 


P OLAND, like many another 
autonomous state in Europe, 
owes her independence to the 
Great War. The defeat of the Central 
Powers and the disintegration of the 
Russian Empire brought about her 
liberation after some 150 years of 
bondage under the crushing tyranny of 
her three neighbours — Russia, Pnissia 
and Austria. 

With alrtiost twice the amount of her 
present territory, Poland was a great 
power until the middle of the eighteenth 
century when her fortunes rapidly 
declined. An irresponsible and a selfish 
nobility, with a policy of aggression 
both at home and abroad, and a down- 
trodden and discontented peasantry, 
constituted the decadent nation. There 
was no middle class ; its development 
was repressed by the haughty nobles 
who feared lest a third class should form 
a connecting rod between them- 
selves and the despised peasantry. 

Decline and Resurrection 

The downfall of Poland was inevitable. 
The first partition took place in 1772, 
the second in 1793, and with the defeat 
of the great patriot, Kosciuszko, at 
Maciejowice in October, 1794, Poland's 
last hope vanished. The third and 
final partition came in 1795. Austria 
held the province of Galicia, the 
province of Posen passed to Prussia, 
and Russia took the remainder — the 
lion's share. 

During the long period of captivity the 
Poles steadfastly refused to believe that 
the partition was an5rthing but a 
temporary condition. Despite a wide 
diversity in conditions prevailing under 
the three partitioning powers, PdUsh 
political and social parties never ceased 
noe. 


to cooperate. Significant was the re- 
mark made last century by the Polish 
noble, Koscielski, to the effect that 
“ red lines on a map could not create 
divisions of the Polish nation." In 
1918 the first Polish national govern- 
ment under General Pilsudski was 
formed. Then Poland, a country with 
a great historical past, full of romance, 
glamour and opulence, began to live 
again, and the Polish people, their 
national entity intact, were at liberty 
to develop their own political, intel- 
lectual and social life. 

Open and Defenceless Frontiers 

The republic is bounded on the north 
by the Baltic Sea, the Free City of 
Danzig, East Prussia and Lithuania ; 
on the east by Russia and the Ukraine ; 
on the south by Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, and on the west by Germany. 
The total area, including Russian 
Poland, Posen, Upper Silesia, East 
Galicia and the Vilna territory, is 
149,359 square miles, and the popu- 
lation is estimated at 27,192,600. 

The surface of the country is generally 
uniform, with a lower average altitude 
than most European countries. The 
frontiers east and west suffer the dis- 
advantage of tying open and almost 
defenceless, and except on the south, 
where the Eastern and Western Beskids 
of the Carpathian range form a well- 
defined barrier, there are no natural 
protective boundaries. 

According to its geological formation 
Poland may be divided into four regions : 
the mountainous districts of the south, 
the southern plateaux, the central 
plains, and the northern region of 
marshlands, lakes and barren hills. 
Topographically, both Russian and 
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HISTORIC PASSAGEWAY BETWEEN WESTERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Prussian Poland form part of the great lies within the frontiers is cut up b}' 

plain of northern centr^ Europe ; both the river Vistula into two portions ; 

soil and surface were determined by the that on the right bank being decidedly 

movements of the great Scandinavian less fertile than that on the left where 

ice-sheet during the Ice Age, and the modem methods of cultivation have 

silt of the glacial lakes has made the improved a soil already naturally rich, 

land extremely fertile. The transition from the oce^ic 

Traversing the country from east to climate which obtains in Weston Europe 

west, apd crossing the rivers which flow ' to the continental climate of Russia w 
chiefly north and south, are two distinct perceptible in Poland, whose climate is a 

d^pneadbns, which aUow easy entrance climate apart, being neither so severe as 

into Poland and justify the importance that of Russia nor so temperate as that 

formerly attached to the fortresses of of Central and Wiest Eurqpe. In<]^da, 

Grodno, Brest-Litovsk and Thom. Hie however, a severe dWate is eiqieri^edi 

spctionof rite great European plainyirhidi for tlie land lies exposrf ito tW lu^ 
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and north-east winds, the Carpathian 
mountains shutting off the warm winds 
from the south. Hence the considerable 
contrast in temperature noted at 
Lemberg, where the mean January 
temperature is 24® F. whereas that of 
July is as high as bb'*. 

The annual rainfall in the plains 
ranges from to 23I inches ; on the 
plateaux in the south the average is 
much higher. Of the winter pre- 
cipitation about half falls in snow, 
which, however, rarely lies longer than 
March. The period of thaw comes with 
great suddenness, and roads are fre- 
quently rendered impassable by river 


POLAND 

flooding and by an incredible accumu- 
lation of sticky mud. 

The means of communication in 
Poland are far from being satisfactory. 
Russian Poland has indeed several 
first-class roads, originally made to 
serve strategic rather than economic 
ends ; but the greater number of the 
so-called roads are mere soil tracks. 
As may be understood, the motor-car 
industry is still at a rudimentary stage, 
but the Poles are eager for cars, and when 
the real roads come the cars will not be 
far behind. As a proof of this eager- 
ness, the Ford Motor Company received 
from the industrial town of Bydgoszcz 



Florence FnrmborouKhi 


UNIAT CHURCH IN THE GALICIAN VILLAGE OF SOLOTWINA 
PDPtilatioii of over 27,000,000 includes several races and creeds. Many Rutheni^S, or 
to ttic Unlat or United Catholic Chuach, whose priests, althou^ acknowtedging 
tlie Pope's sSmacy, retain thek own rites, Utnrgy and Slavcndc Isd^age* ^ The churches are 
^ quaint forms that show Bysantine influence m certain features 
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3 . Bulhak 

LEMBERG, A PICTURESQUE GALICIAN TOWN AMID ITS WOODED HILLS 

^Beautifully situated in its pleasant valley, hedged in by low, richly- wooded ridges of the Carpathian 
jrange, is Lemberg, an important town on the eastern trade route from Cracow to Kiev with railway 
Jines radiating to many great cities. Founded in the thirteenth century, it has long been noted as a 
centre of learning and has a fine university, an extensive library and numerous educational institutions 
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BulhiJK 

CRACOW, THE FAMOUS OLD POLfSH CITY ON THE UPPER VISTULA 
Once the camtal of aU Poland and one of £i]rope*s greatest cities, Cracow still holds prestige as a centre 
of Polish saence and art, while the ancient univer^ty, dating from 1564, again leatite the way in all 


of Polish sdence ai 
branches of leamin 
behind the ol 


. To the right is S. Mary's Qiurch, founded in isa6, and the high tower, rising 
I Cloth Hall in the market square, is a leljc of a fifteenth century town-haU 
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B.Tf. A. 


RAILWAY AND FOOT BRIDGE OVER THE VISTULA AT DIRSCHAU 

Dirschau, a flourishing Polish town, formerly in the German province of West Prussia, is situated on the 
Vistula about 20 miles south-east of Danzig. It has large railway shops and several important industries 
including the manufacture of sugar and agricultural implements. Its iron railway bridge — the section 
seen on the right is reserved for pedestrians — is noted for its lattice work, archways and turrets 



J. Buinak 

S. HELENA GUARDS THE CROSS OF AN ANCIENT VILNA CATHEDRAL 
Many beautiful old buildings adorn the irregular though picturesque city of Vilna, situated in north- 
east Pdand at the confluence of the Vileika ^d Vilia. This pediment, containing a noup of the sacriflee 
of Noah and surmounted by statues of S, Hel^a and SS. Stanislaus and Casimir, belongs to the four- 
teenth century Roman Catholic Cathedral of S. Stanislaus. Beyottdt the Vilia flows by the castle hill 
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(Bromberg) the offer of a free site With regard to railways, Poland, 

for building a factory. Bridges, too, compared with other European countries, 

stand in need of considerable attention ; is somewhat backward, but by June, 

even the Polish proverb derides them : 1923, there were 10,312 miles of state- 

“ A Polish bridge, A German Lenten owned railroad suitable for traffic. The 

fast, An Italian Church service. All country is well watered, with over 

these are humbug.'’ The activities of 1,800 miles of navigable waterway, but 

the Polish aviation companies are, the Warta, the Dniester and the Niemen 

however, progressing favourably, and arc the only rivers of any size not 

an aerial service has been established tributaries of the Vistula. The Vistula 
with several European cities. is Poland's greatest waterway ; its 



^olUh 

ROYAL CATHEDRAL AHO CASTLE IN POLAND’S ANCIENT CAPITAL 
Tae Wawel h the Acropolis dl Cracow. Here the Polish kings resided, w^e cro^med and tnlffed. 
Founded in the fourteenth centmy, detractive forces have caused much <h&vastati<m, but several 
teke s^arate.bmldi^ remain, the Gothic cathddrhl wl^h edstohOi the toitibs of the 

naiipiial h^oes. 1ms h^toric piN stands on the Wawel hSL hi sduth*wefilern C^acoW 
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Polish Legation 


FINE SPECIMEN OF MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE IN HISTORIC THORN 

Thorn, or Torun, famous as a fortress town and the birthplace of Copernicus, lies on the right bank 
of the Vistula in north-west Poland, 90 miles south of Danzig. It was founded in 1213 by the 
Teutonic Order, and acquired great prosperity as a Hanseatic town. The town-hall with a handsome 
tower ranks first among its interesting old buildings and dates from the thirteenth century 

eatire course of 620 miles is almost Polish rivers floods extensively in spring 

wholly within Polish territory. Usually and summer and causes an incalculable 

frozen from December to March, it amount of damage, sweeping away the 

averages only from 240 to 290 navi* . banks and creating bars large enough to 
gaifle dgys {MS' annum, and like dthw suspend all river traffic. 
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The fresh- water fisheries are of much 
value ; the Vistula, the Niemen and 
their tributaries contain abundant life, 
which, however, has been unnecessarily 
depleted owing to inefficient control. 

Reforms in Favour of Farming 

The Poles have always been an 
agricultural people, and 65 per cent, 
of the population still derive their sub- 
sistence from the land. Of the total 
area 48.5 per cent, is arable land, 17.2 
per cent, pasture and grazing land 
and 24.4 per cent, forest. The rural 
population, though for the most part 
backward and undeveloped, plays an 
important role in the national life. 
Many of the peasants are prosperous, 
and recent agrarian reforms, whereby 
large estates were expropriated in favour 
of the smaller landowners, are bringing 
them more and more to the front. And 
agriculture is improving ; cereal crops 
not only cover local requirements, but 
furnish a surplus for export. A wide 
stretch of wheat-bearing land extends 
from Warsaw to the rich black-earth 
belt in Podolia. Hay meadows are 
everywhere plentiful, and among cereals 
the principal crops are rye, oats, wheat, 
barley, buckwheat and millet. 

ludustries Dependent on Agriculture 

111 striking contrast to the methods of 
agriculture employed in Poznania, where 
the Germans, with Teutonic thorough- 
ness, introduced a scientific system of 
intensive farming, primitive methods 
are still current in parts of Galicia. In 
the neighbourhood of Cracow is found 
the most highly cultivated area, but 
flax, hemp and tobacco are grown on a 
fairly large .scale, even by the small 
Ruthenian landholders, and clover, hay, 
maize, poppies and pumpkins are other 
general field crops. 

Among Poland’s indUvStrics textiles, 
mining and metallurgy occupy the 
principal place, followed by timber and 
leather. Several industries are depen- 
dent upon local agriculture, namely: 
alcohol on the potato crop, and sugar 
on the beet crop ; the export of sugar 


for the year 1924 amounted to over 
150,000 tons, and this figure almost 
.doubled itself in 1925. Then there is 
the brewing industry contingent on the 
hop harvest of the Vistula valley. 

The mineral resources have been 
given little systematic study, but it is 
probable that .scientific research will 
bring to light many hidden stores of 
wealth. The richest part of Poland is 
undoubtedly in Upper Silesia and in 
the highlands of the Cracow district. 
Here arc extensive beds of coal and 
considerable deposits of iron and zinc 
ore. Lignite coal is found in .several 
districts, also cadmium, lead, silver and 
copper ore. Limestone is quarried for 
structural piirpo.ses and cement- 
making is steadily becoming an 
established industry. 

Wealth ot Mineral Resources 

Galicia is remarkably rich in minerals, 
of which petroleum and salt are the most 
valuable. In 1909 a maximum oil 
production was reached in the 2,076,000 
tons of crude oil brought to the surface. 
The Galician oil-fields still give satis- 
factory results and a great promise for 
the future, especially tho.se in the 
districts of Boryslaw and Bitkow, the 
richest fields of the petroleum industry, 
but more capital is required to meet the 
increasing cost in equipment, which 
was responsible for a serious falling off 
of the outyiut in 1923. At several points 
in the Poli.sh oil belt, the mineral wax 
known as ozokerite is worked. The 
vast rock-salt mines of Wieliczka and 
Bochnia near Cracow have been famous 
since the twelfth century ; those at 
Wieliczka are enormous, and contain, it 
is estimated, over 20,000,000 tons of 
salt, while the immense underground 
salt city, splendidly decorated and 
equipped, is one of the show-places of 
the Continent. 

jj^oland has great forest wealth. Pine 
woods are scattered about the centre of 
the country, and forests of oak, beech 
and lime cover the foothills of the 
Carpathians. Several coniferous trees, 
including pine and spruce, are plentiful 
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roliHh Legation 


ONE OF LEMBERG’S NUMEROUS ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS 

As the arch i episcopal see of the Roman Catholic, Anneniaii and Greek Orthodox Churches, Lemberg, 
known in Polish as Lvv6w, contains three fine cathedrals, apart from several handsome churches. 
The Dominican Church, seen above, is a massive domed building dating from the eighteenth century. 

'Fhe university, the town- hall and the theatre are noteworthy secular buildings 

in the north and north-east ; aspen, memories, and soaring pines of wondrous 

elm, birch and hornbeam are generally form. Many of these giants reach a 

distributed. height of well over lOO feet. Travelling 

The forests of Poland, so exquisitely on foot once across Poland from Gorlice 

described in “ Pan Tadeusz ” by that to Grodno, the writer passed many days 

ardentloverof nature, Adam Mickicwicz, and nights under a continuous canopy 

are clothed with supreme natural of trees of unparalleled luxuriant growth, 

beauty. Seeing them for the first time All the old favourites were there : oak, 

one is struck with the amazing height of ash. elm, alder, birch, poplar and lime, 

the trees, both deciduous and coniferous but the conifers— pine redwood and 

—mighty oaks mellow with age-old pine whitewood— -were a source of 
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unceasing surprise and delight, and “ so 
perfumed that the winds were love- sick 
with them/’ Indeed the air in those 
primeval woodlands was delicious, clean 
and fragrant beyond description, tlie 
health-giving breath of the virile forest 
which for centuries had been free from 
destructive forces, save those of nature 
in her wayward moods. 

State Control of the Forests 

In innumerable forests, however, 
indiscriminate felling has alwa3^s been 
the nilc, and many have been recklessly 
denuded of their wealth without a 
thought to reafforestation. The system 
of exploitation is now state-controlled, 
for timber is one of Poland’s most 
valuable possessions, and during 1924 
British commercial enterprise secured a 
ten 3’ears’ concession for the exploitation 
of four vast state forests, with the right 
to fell 25.000,000 cubic feet of timber 
yearly. One of the four, the fon\st of 
Bialowieza, situated between Brest- 
Litovsk and Bialystok, has an area of 
about 360,000 acres. Said to be one of 
the few remaining prime^'al forests of 
Europe, it wa.s formerly the hunting 
ground of the Polish kings, and the 
Tsars of Russia, in their turn, preserved 
the animal and bird life exclusively for 
royal patronage'. 

Last Refuse of the Bison 

To this day that last surviving 
monarch of the old European forests, 
the bison, proudh' tramps the glades. 
But his days are numbered. Scarcely 
five score remain of that mighty herd 
which provided the “ big game ” so 
eagerly coveted by courtier and com- 
moner. Deer and boar are still numerous, 
especially in the wild Carpathian forests, 
where is the habitat of the wolf, whom 
hunger occasionally urges to commit 
depredations in the mountain villages, 
to the terror of the Ruthenian peasantry. 
The Kmx, beaver and many other wild 
animals are found, and bird-life is 
exceedingly prolific. 

Throughout the republic considerable 
attention is given to live stock. Serious 


inroads were made upon both quality 
and quantity during the Great War, but 
many of the districts have been able to 
replenish their supply. Dairy and 
poultry farming are also progressing ; 
the pig is a favourite domestic animal 
of the small-holder, particularly in East 
Galicia, where he is a household pet, 
often ranking higher than the dog in the 
family affections. Here, too, bee- 
keeping constitutes an important in- 
dustry, the honey being noted for its 
fine aroma, due, perhaps, to its origin 
in the exuberant Carpathian flora. 

In a Carpathian Garden 

Wild flowers are spread lavishly 
about the lands of the Carpathian 
system ; the meadow's and valk'^^s 
stand thick with them ; the^^ cluster in 
the woodlands, close neighbour.*-', in the 
season, of that scented fruit, the wild 
strawberi:y% one of the most delicious of 
Galicia's ubiquitous berries ; they nestle 
among the foothills, the more intrepid 
climb the slopes and mix with the 
alpine flora, among which one may catch 
a glimpse of the vivid blue of the 
gentian, or the wx)olly whiteness of the 
shy edelweiss. The alpine region of 
l^oland is centred in the High Tatra 
mountains, wd)ere the sanatoria of 
Zakopane, its picturesque highlanders 
and the spectacular grandeur of its 
surroundings attract visitors from man}^ 
foreign countries. 

Although a Slavonic people, the Poles 
received their creed and culture from 
the West. Roman Catholicism, and not 
the Greek Orthodox faith, is the 
dominant religion, but there is no 
State Church, and all sects enjoy equal 
consideration. A gifted nation, their 
contribution to the arts and science of 
Europe is of singular distinction, and 
their roll of famous names includes 
numerous poets, painters, writers, 
musicians, and men and women of 
science. Owing to the continual sup- 
pression of all their activities by the 
Imperial Russian administration, the 
Poles were deprived of many natural 
advantages. Polish workmen were more 



Farm bo roil Kfh 

JAREMC2E, A BEAUTY SPOT IN THE WOODED CARPATHIANS 

1 lj(‘ (. iirpalhi.iu ch.iin ext<‘n(ls from the Moravian i^up in a south -ca<t(*ily dirc^'tion alon^ Du* so\itlu?in 
frontier ot Poland to tin* Rumaiiiaii plain. Ma} 4 iiifi('<'iit scniery is fonnd in this mountain harrier, 
pastiiH' lands, forosi ( lad slopes and crests, and barren pia'cipitous peaks capped with eternal snow; 
and, ahoundinj; in mineral wealth, it af’lonis interest alike t<* the };enl();4ist and the lover ot nature 



Florence Faruiborough 


DERRICKS ON THE PROLIFIC OIL-FIELD OF BITKOW, EAST GALICIA 
Petroleum ranks next to coal as Poland’s most important mineral product, and Boryslaw-Tustariowiee. 
and Bitkdw, in East Galicia, are the richest fields of the industry. The derrick is a tower-like structure 
erected on the site of the proposed well, which is drilled by powerful machinery, the petroleum being 
conveyed to the surface, sometimes from a depth of nearly 5,000 feet, through iron or steel casing 
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skillul, more energetic, and consequently 
more productive than Russian, but 
commercial and educational enterprise 
was not only discouraged, but penalised; 
in fact, organizations of any kind were 
looked upon with suspicion as a possible 
cloak to cover the pursuance of some 
political aim. 

Semitic Domination in Trade 

Each of the three divisions of Poland 
was forced to lead a different economic 
existence, and each was exploited by 
totally diherent mt‘thods. Small wonder, 
therefore, that when these thre(? divisions 
became reunited the foundations of a 
national economic life were wanting. 
Moreover, during the Great War the 
whole land had been subjected to 
devastation by fire and sword. To 
reinstate a normal industrial life was no 
ea.sy task. The Jews, too, had gained 
control over much of the trade. Th(‘y 
w^ere very numerous, for ever since the 
days, especially in the last century, 
when the Russian ukase had driven 
them out of the heart of Russia, the 
immigration into Poland, where they 
found comparative security from per- 
secution, had been continuous. 

Problem of National Minorities 

They settled down chiefly in and 
about Warsaw and Piotrkdw, every- 
where where they found scope for 
commercial enterprise. In country 
places the peasantry came under their 
influence, and local trade in agricultural 
commodities became practically a mono- 
poly of the Jews. The Jewish question 
is an all-absorbing one, but it is only 
part of the great political problem of 
national minorities, a problem which, 
though working its way towards the 
light, still awaits a definite solution. 

The Ruthenians, or, as they now call 
themselves, Ukrainians, are the largest 
national minority and number about 
5,000,000, There are some 2,500,000 
Jews and 1,500,000 White Russians. 
The Germans number 600,000 and the 
Lithuanians only about 40,000. Much 
adverse criticism has been heard 


concerning Poland's " intolerance " 
towards the minorities, but whatever 
misdirected policy there may have been 
in the past, it is certain that steps are 
now being taken to redress grievances, 
particularly where national education is 
concerned. For example, before the 
Great War, Volhynia, in south-east 
Poland, had no Riithenian schools ; 
since the restoration of the Polish state 
no fewer than 429 Ruthenian primary 
schools have been opened. The general 
aspect of the country is unquestionably 
promising, but many towns in the north 
and east, .such as Vilna, Grodno, Pinsk, 
Kovel, Rovno, are still suffering the 
throes of war’s aftermath. 

Rapid Growth of the Towns 

The growth of Polish towns has in 
some instances been amazingly rapid. 
Lodz, the chief centre for the manu- 
facture of woollen and cotton goods, 
was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century a village of some 200 in- 
habitants. In 1829 the first factory was 
built ; in 1921 the town had 452,079 
inhabitants. Warsaw, the capital of 
the republic, furni.shes another striking 
instance, but its story will be given 
later in a separate chapter. As towns 
whose growth has depended upon their 
industrial development, mention may be 
made of Cracow, the ancient capital 
of Poland, with 181,700 inhabitants; 
Posen, 169,800 ; Czcnstochowa, 80,500 ; 
So.snowiec, 86,500 ; Bydgoszcz, 87,800, 

W^ith this industrial expansion a 
third class, usually referred to as the 
proletariat, made its appearance, and 
about the year 1880 the W^orkmen’s 
Movement had its origin in Lemberg, in 
Austrian Poland, where, it must be 
remembered, the Poles enjoyed a cer- 
tain kind of autonomy. It was at 
Lemberg, too, that the first public 
strike of the Poles took place. Now 
Poland has experiences of her own in 
strikes. In July, 1924, 30,000 workers 
in iron and steel foundries struck against 
the ten-hour working day, a general 
strike following on August i ; while in 
the Lodz textile strike of November, 
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1924, some 60,000 workmen were in- 
volved. These difficulties, though 
happily settled in the long run, impede 
economic progress and reconstruction ; 
and further, Poland, like most European 
countries, has to contend with the 
Communist element which never re- 
laxes in its endeavours to incite revo- 
lutionary trouble. 

Poland has faced many serious situ- 
ations since the recovery of her in- 
dependence, but few so adverse as the 


and, with vigilance and forethought, 
Poland should attain a position of 
economic independence in Europe. 

The peril of the republic's geographical 
position is apparent with a single glance 
at the map. On the east, an incon- 
veniently long frontier, lies Soviet 
Russia ; on the west Oermany. Poland 
is the recognized “ political barrier ” 
that separates the East from the West, 
and long ago Soviet Russia appreciated 
the fact that if Bolshevist principles 



DoiJfild McU'iuh 


BROAD, WELL-KEPT THOROUGHFARE OF POSEN’S MODERN QUARTER 

One of tlir most ancient Polish towns, Posen, or Poznan, as it is now called, was the residtiueo (')f the 
rulers of I'oland until 1206. It lies on the Warta and owing to its strategic situation heeanic during 
the period of German administration an important frontier fortress ; it lias now many nourishing 
manufactures and an extensive trade. On the left is seen the columned facade of tne New Theatre 


rapid deterioration of her tinanciai 
position, which, towards the end of 
1923, resulted in a general depression 
in the economic life of the country. 
Bracing themselves for the struggle, 
the Polish government determined to 
bring about financial stability, and at 
their invitation a British financial 
mission undertook to investigate the 
finances of the country and to advise 
the introduction of measures likely to 
improve the strained situation. The 
mission proved a great success ; a sound 
financial policy was forthwith adopted. 


were to be established in Central 
Europe this land would have to be 
traversed as the “ short cut." And as 
the key to Eastern Europe Poland s 
position must not be underrated. 

Poland is richly endowed by nature 
and has excellent prospects. The land 
has natural wealth, well-organized and 
developed industries ; the people are 
hard-working and skilful. The national 
debt is insignificant and no reparations 
are owing, and the energetic efforts of 
M. Grabski, the Prime Minister, have 
resulted in the introduction of a new 
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coinage and a stable currency. For the villas and modern hotels adding to the 
first time the Polish government air of prosperity, 

balanced the Budget in the financial Undoubtedly, Poland has achieved 
year for 1924. Moreover, Poland has great things. In a destitute position, 

led the way in Europe by discharging possessing neither money nor credit, she 

her national debts. Thus, on the last nevertheless cheerfully shouldered her 

day of December, 1924, her debt to national burdens. The ravages of war, 

Great Britain was paid, and several once widesprt*ad throughout the country, 

other countries have likewise received have b(‘cn almost obliterated. Some 

payment for loans or help granted ; seven hundred railway bridges alone, 

the dettes de secours,’' as Poland many of them st'verely damaged, have 

terms them, being given precedence. been restored. Lack of administration 
Poland is making the most of the and business experience proved, during 
small portion of Baltic sea-board the first f(*\v years of independence, a 
allotted to lier, and although Danzig is decided obstacle to progress, but the 
partly under her control and may bt‘ year 1925 dawned with .several strong 
regarded as her chief seaport, a new men at the helm of Poland’s political 

port and naval base are already in course ship and the future is full of hope, 

of construction at Gdynia, a fishing It is a brave new World that is slowly 
village about an hour and a half’s regaining the confidence of Europe, 

journey from Danzig. The work is being The awakening nation has already 

carried on energetically and will be proved its vitality. The Poles are a 

completed about 1927 ; the port will be dynamic power in New Europe ; they 

even larger than Danzig and will furnish are framing to become a more stable 

Poland with her greatest need — a free people, sounder in government and in 

outlet to the .sea. The quaint little general policy. The firmer their foot- 

village already realizes the important hold on the Continent, the stronger the 
position it will one day occupy and has unity of the European peoples. The 
begun to assume the aspect of a flourish- con.solidation of New Poland is the 
ing watering-place, with handsome new consolidation of N(?w Europe. 

POLAND : GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMAR Y 

Natural Division. Section of the great hemp, tobacco, clover and maize arc also 
European Plain between the Carpathiau grown. Coal, iron ore, zinc ore, salt. 
Mountains and the Sea. (Cf. petroleum ; timber ; pigs ; textiles. 

Germany, North.) Olacial debri.s spread Communications. Warsaw is the centre 
over the plains with morainic hills. The of a steadily improving system of railways 
east- west valleys are wide, flat-floored and roads. Gdynia is the Polish outport 
valleys carved by great rivers of the glacial of the Danzig corridor, a national port 
period ; the present streams, Netze, being created in opposition to its inter- 
Warta, etc., are misfits. national neighbour Danzig (Gdansk). 

Climate. Transitional region between Outlook. The Poles of the present genera- 
the oceanic climate of Western Europe and tion arc novices in self-government. The 
the continental climate of Central Rus- middle-class is a new growth and is small 
sia. The actual winter weather is con- numerically. Among the Poles are minor- 

trolled by the extent to which the oceanic ities of Germans, Lithuanians, White 

westerly winds penetrate the country. Russians and Ruthenians, and the largest 
As in North Cicimany the climate of the proportion of Jews, who are mainly town 
southern zone is colder because of the dwellers, of any country in Europe. Most 
increased elevation of the Carpathian -of the mineral industries are under Polish 
Highlands. Spring and autumn are short supervision for the first time. All these 

seasons, with rapid changes of temperature, divergent elements, more or less foreign 

Vegetation. Naturally a forest land (cf. to a people who are by tradition land 
Central Russia and preliistoric Germany), holders or land tillers, are yet to be 
the land is partly cleared and is mixed welded into a united state which can then 
wood-land and grass-land, with less grass make headway commercially and can 
and more forest than in England. effectively . control their country, the 

Products, Wheat shows a surplus ; rye, historic p^sageway between Central and 
oats, barley, are other cereal crops ; flax. Eastern Europe. 



PORTUGAL 

Old Land of Pioneer Adventurers 

by Henry Leach 

Author of “Spanish Sketches," etc. 


H ERF- on an oblong strip of land, 
looking towards the new world 
across the S(‘a, is llie lieartli 
and home of a people who have bt'cn in 
league with Gn^at Britain longer than 
any other, a people who in some 
respects have been dev('loped on the 
same temperamental plan. 

In olden days they seoiin^d llie East. 
They fastened on India and threw 
Bombay into a basket of marriage gifts 
that went with a Portiigne.'.t? jirince.ss as 
she wedded a Stuart king. 

I'hey estaldislu'd tliemselvo on the 
coast of Morocco ; tlu'ir old forti- 
fications at Mazagfaii, Mogador and else- 
where are wonders still. Now, as is the 
way with history, only a shnal or two 
of that old greater Portugal remains, 
the best of it being in Africa. 

In those golden days Vasco da Gama — 
who did something great for geography 
— made far discovcritis, and Cainoens, 
the supreme national poet — who may 
be said to have registered and fixed the 
language that came from the Spanish 
Galician dialect— sang in noble epics of 
the fame of Portugal. 

A Fifth of the Iberian Peninsula 

Portugal seems so small : there are 
only 35,000 square miles of it. How 
from this item arose the greater 
Portugal ? The country has for the 
most part a sweet climate under 
which a people might be expected to 
thrive. It is just a rectangular patch 
of the Iberian peninsula, of which it 
makes a fifth, with no pronounced 
physical division from the rest. 

With no great walls of mountains, no 
wide rivers, and no strong racial 
difference to separate it from the rest 
of the peninsula, Portugal has had to 


struggle to assert its individuality, and 
in that it has made itself more 
Portugal. And then from its 500 
miles of coast il gazes across the 
Atlantic, and in that gaze, its old 
Brazil being fihmri in its imagination, 
there is always inspiration. Such are 
the causes of Portugal. 

Triple Division by Three Rivers 

This country is mildly liilly. with 
extensive parts of fiatne.ss. All its 
mountains and nearly all its rivcT.s arc 
taken .st‘cond-]iand from S])ain, though 
they only become navigable in Portugal. 
Here towards the coast the Spanish 
mountain ranges peter out in hardly 
impressivi* points. 

The Doiiro and tlu‘ Tagus are' the two 
chief riveTS, one in tlie north with 
Oporto at its mouth anei the other in 
the south, that wilel, ineanelering, 
romantic Tagus that rises on the fartheT 
side of Sj)ain and waneleTs through the 
heart of Castile, touching no big city 
except anciemt Toledo until, after its 
tortuems advenitures, it flows wide and 
calm by Lisbon. 

These two rivers heading straight 
across Portugal mark it out into three 
divisions, each of which has acquired 
some cliaracter of its own. North of 
the Duuro is the hilliest section of the 
country, separated from Spain on the 
northern frontier by the river Minho, 
and this part is liberally sprinkled with 
minor mountain ranges that are like 
an overflow from the Cantabrian chain, 
the western end of which bends down 
through Galicia and exhausts itself here 
in similar territory only separated from 
that Spanish province by the river 
Minho, thus emphasising the integrity 
of the peninsula as a whole. 
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PORTUGAL’S SHARE OF THE IBERIAN PLATEAU 


Then in the most southern of the three 
sections of the country there arc two 
small ranges bearing the names of 
Guadaloup and Monchique, the latter 
marking off a strip of country at the 
extreme south called Algarve. This 
was once an ancient Moorish kingdom, 


and the present inhabi- 
tants, happy in a climate 
that is delicious in winter 
and spring, are in many 
respects a people to 
themselves. 

Down here on the 
eastern l)order runs the 
i iv(‘r Guadiana, which also 
comes along from Spain, 
and, after winding itself 
about the north of 
Andalusia, here shuts off 
that fairest of Spanish 
provinces from Portugal. 

There are in all some 
three hundred water- 
courses, but they largely 
share the features of their 
kin in Spain and, refusing 
moderation, are for the 
most part either dried up 
or running over tor- 
rc'Ul tally as the result of 
heavy rains or melting 
snow. 

The coast-line, about 
500 miles in extent, 
is iTK^stly low and 
plain, but it develops 
rocks and heights in the 
lower part of the middle 
section, and a little 
north of Lisbon, beyond 
Cascaes, a certain scenic 
wildness is presented with 
a “ mouth of hell " where 
sea and surf lash and roar 
uncc'asingly. 

Along this coast at 
intervals are small, dis- 
carded forts in good 
preservation and medie- 
vally picturcscjuc with the 
peculiarly ponderous royal 
arms always prominent. 
Here the watch was kept for raiders, 
Spanish and otherwise, coming down 
the coast, and guns were held ready, too. 

In matters of geology and soil the 
country naturally partakes to some 
extent of the character of Spain, 
volcanic effects and rocky formations 
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Portugal. At the mouth of the Ave lies the sleepy little seaport of Villa do Conde. Crossing the river is 
an iron railway bridge and on the right is the great pile of the old convent of Santa Clara 




K. A. Way mark 


Brilliant sunlight and deep shadow, a sleeping dog in the dusty 
road before a tavern, portray a wayside scene in Estremadura 



S. A. Waymark 


Portugal. There is a drinking fountain, decorated with pillars 
and tiles, at the edge of a ufood that borders the road to Cintra 
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Portugal. From the cloisters of ct convent one looks over Leiria 
to the far hill on which sbinds the ruined palace of King Diniz 
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Portugal. Two extraordinary conicalshaped kitchen chimneys 
rise above the buildings of the former royal palace at Cintra 
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Portugal. Unruffled mtuntain pools lie in many unfrequented 
hollows among the granite ridges of the wild Serra da Estrella 
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Portugal Boats rieg^ with one large sail lie moored to the bank of the Sacavem, bene^h the arch of the 
siphon wf nr h sucks the water of the Ahiella to Lisbon and also serves as a footbridge 
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on the surface being plentiful ; but 
on the other hand the abundant rains 
and the generous climate, with a fair 
amount of industry in improving the 
soil, have promoted a considerable 
measure of fertility. 

There are some very wet patches 
in the Portuguese year, but generally 
this is a fine climate and one in wliich 
most things flourislu Naturally, there 
is an appreciable difference between the 
climate of the northern part and that 
of the south. To all parts of Portugal 
is common a glorious spring and early 
summer, when the tt^mperatiire is mild 
to warm — 6o° to 70° F.— the air soft 
and balmy, the sky blu(‘, and all the 
Portuguese nature, laden with llowers, 
seems to sing of beauty and content. 

Climatic Advantai^es over Spain 

We may con.sider the winter as 
beginning in December and la.sting 
until the end of February. During this 
period some ,snow falls in th^’ north, 
and it may freeze even fartlier down 
when the cold blasts come from Sj:>ain. 
Yet at the popular Mont F^storil on 
the “ Riviera ” the thermometer rarely 
touches the freezing point. On the other 
hand the general and average tempera- 
ture is lower than in Spain by reason oi 
the sea breezes which blow mostly from 
the west and north-we.st. 

Occasionally more than 100® F. are 
registered in the vicinity of Lisbon, and 
it is hotter in the Alemtejo and Algarve. 
Also farther away from the sea, inland, 
the temperature is higher, but except in' 
the valleys and the salt marshes, which 
exist in some parts of the interior, 
it is rarely oppressive and unhealthy. 

All over Portugal a heavy rainfall 
occurs during the winter period and the 
beginning of spring, much heavier in the 
north than in the south. Oporto may 
mark 50 inches of rain in the year and 
Coimbra, in the middle, 35 inches; 
while in the extreme south this figure 
is nearly halved. The Portuguese rains 
are very thorough — ^steady long pour- 
ings— 4 nd one may see them at their 
best, or worst, at Oporto. 


At Mont Estoril I have experienced 
many days of the most irritating 
of all rains, the mild drizzle, witli 
a few spasms of rainy blasts so violent 
as to seem capable of ripping things 
up. But these are interludes. At other 
times the sun shines from a deep blue, 
almost a violet sky, and the atmosphere 
seems to sparkle. 

!n Flannels at Christmastime 

The Portuguese Riviera, while 
climatically it lacks some of tlie be.st 
ft‘atures of the other Riviera in tlie soutli 
of Ibauce and is cooler, can be very 
enjoyable and salutary. 1 hav(‘ basked 
ill flannels by the sea on Christmas 
morning there. 

Nature herself shows appreciation 
of this climatt*. for there is not a plac(* 
in Europe, and perhaps not in the world, 
where are greater variety and abund- 
ance' of vegetation. Nearly everything 
will and docs grow in Portugal, 
and thus we find specialities of Japan, 
Scandinavia, Australia, Me.xico and 
other dilferent and far separated parts 
growing freely, and at l(‘ast one variety, 
called the Portuguese cyprc'ss, an 
immigrant, has made its only home here, 
for it no longer grows in the Azores 
w’hence it came. 

Splendid Portuguese Oranges 

Inrs, oaks, chestnuts, poplars, mag- 
nolias, limes; birch, carob, cork, lemon, 
almond, olive and .so on dowm the scale 
of stature, all are plentiful, and tlie 
dates and aloes grow in the warmer 
places. The figs, of which about 15 
million pounds are produced in a fair 
year, are ripened quickly by the process 
called caprification, and are of succulent 
flavour. The eucalyptus thrives ; there 
are maples and junipers and Japanese 
camellias. The fruit trees give of their 
utmost. It is claimed that Portuguese 
oranges are the best of all, and 200 
millions arc grown yearly. 

The display of natural flowers in 
the spring-time, especially in some 
central parts and the Minho valley 
in the north, is gorgeous. Wide 
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expanses coloured yellow by the cistiis 
are common. On bare pa tehees the 
purple iris blooms treely with pale blue 
scillas and many bluebells. There are 
rosemary and rock roses, the sedum 
and the honeysuckle, and really every 
variety of natural flower one can think 
of as possible to such parts. 

The soil being tolerably rich and 
fertile, and the country Portuguese a 
labouring folk, maize, wheat, rye, millet, 
oats and beans are grown in most parts ; 
but still agriculture and its methods 
are much more backward than they 
should be, and if the country grew 
all the wheat it might there would 
scarcely be need for such extensive 
importations as now take place, and 
finance ministers would lose at least 
one of Uieir stock excuses. 

Similarities to Ireland 

One IS told of phosphate beds having 
been found at Castelo de Vide and 
Marvao, and ol the intention to turn 
their products to the soil. It is 
estimated that no less than 49 per cent, 
of the land of Portugal, chiefly in the 
central west and .south, is waste and 
that much of this might be cultivated. 
To cereals, pul.se and pasture 26 per 
cent, is given, to the vine three and a 
half, to fruit-trees nearly four, while 
forests take up over seventeen. 

Cattle are reared chiefly in the north, 
and sheep and goats in the mountainous 
parts, while pigs arc bred extensively 
down in the south where big acorn 
woods are to their liking. Even in the 
middle parts and in the country round 
Lisbon we see the pig as part of the 
domestic establishment of the humble.st 
cottages and having right of entry, freely 
exercised, through the door to the living 
apartments. In this, as in other 
respects, some observers see similarities 
to Ireland. 

Much mineral wealth exists, but it is 
badly exploited, partly through sheer 
neglect and partly through lack ol 
governmental lead and encouragement, 
while dear and inefficient transport 
facilities and sliortage of coal for fuel 


are other hindrances. Only a little coal 
is found, and large quantities have to 
be imported. Wolfram is one of the 
chief minerals, and some copper and 
lead mines of consequence exist. Iron, 
manganese, sulphur and tin are also 
found, and there has even been mention 
of gold. There arc also some valuable 
marble quarries. 

In the Port Wine Country 

The chief occupations of the Portu- 
guese people are partly indicated in the 
foregoing. Sea and circumstance have 
settled some of the main bases of work 
and effort. The fishing along the coa.st 
is especially good, and the Portugue.se 
are keen fishermen and take advantage 
of it. Setiibal on the other side of the 
Tagus from Lisbon is the chief centre 
of the sardine and tunny packing 
industry, which leads to a considerable 
exportation every year. 

The wine industry is evidently one 
of the most important. Wine is made 
all over the country, with varying 
characteristics, but generally of com- 
paratively heavy body. Port is, of 
course, the grand speciality and while 
the stores are at Villa Nova dc Gaia 
on the banks of the Douro by Oporto, 
the tiny vines, arranged in terraces 
of an amphitheatre, that grow the 
grapes are in the “ pais do vinho '' 
some 60 miles to the east of the 
town, covering in all nearly 100,000 
acre.s. Altogether about 500,000 
acres are given up to the vine in 
Portugal. 

Cork and OHve Oil Industry 

Then the manufacture of cork is 
very important, for over 800,000 
acres are given to cork-trees and the 
annual production of raw cork is 
reckoned at about 176 million pounds, 
of which a large part is exported. About 
the same amount of land is devoted to 
the olive-tree, with the result that over 
12 million gallons of olive oil ‘ are 
produced yearly. After these items and 
agriculture in general there is little left 
to mention in the way of industr}\ 
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In the north, in the region round 
Oporto, as we have mentioned, there is 
some attempt at textile and similar 
manufactures, with a little hardware 
too, but they are scarcely of such 
magnitude as to be considered national 
features. At different places the manu- 
facture of plain and fancy tiles goes on, 
and as the Portuguese adhere firmly to 
their custom of walling their houses 
inside and out, and public establish- 
ments as well, with tiles, often making 
up fancy designs, it will continue and 
perhaps increase. This idea came in the 
first place from the Moors. 

1 cannot write of work and production 
in Portugal without making mention of 
the part that the Portuguese woman 
plays in it. She is a wonder in her 
industry, tireless, patient, indefatigable 
and strong. We see her working every- 
where, cheerful all the time, and some- 
times we wonder where licr husband is. 
Perhaps she, more than the man, is 
feeling discontented with the prospects 
of life and labour in the native country 
and causing the extensive emigration, 
largely to Brazil. 

Dependence on the Outsider 

Another point in connexion with 
industries is the common dependence on 
the outsider for so much that might be 
made at home. The shop windows 
contain nothing Portuguese, and when 
it comes to larger stuff, like machinery, 
street cars and no end of things, it 
is a case of Britain, America, Belgium 
— noticeably — and Germany being chief 
providers. German penetration since 
the Great War is strongly marked, and 
there is considerable evidence of it in 
the financial establishments. 

The general system of trading and 
banking docs not materially differ from 
that of other countries in western 
Europe. The country is notoriously 
overstaffed with civil ser\’ants, while 
as to the professions the most noticeable 
feature is the large proportion of doctors 
and the prestige that the chemist's shop 
enjo 5 rs* These establishments are siome- 
times quite xhagnificent 


There can be no more delightful 
country in Europe for holiday purposes, 
abounding in historical interest, delicious 
in scenery, with deep rich colourings and 
smooth outlines — ^not like the fierce edges 
of Spain — ancient castles of tranquil 
dignity beside calm waters, and massed 
verdure overhanging sweet and noble 
streams like the Minho. 

A Land for the Wanderer 

All these and the more that make up 
glorious Portugal are here and now at 
their best for the tramp who will trudge 
along by foot in his own rare and 
enviable contentment and, being the 
man of a knapsack that he is, will not 
cavil at the circumstance that hotels 
and good inns are few, and that they are 
not as good as they are dear. Portugal 
needs hundreds of good hotels ; the 
comparatively few that cater well for 
the visitor and please him, like those at 
Mont Estoril, controlled most excel- 
lently by natives of Italy, shine out like 
beacon rays to a weary wanderer. 
All of which, however, is not to say 
that the tourist cannot get along quite 
well, especially in the larger places. 

By this is at once indicated the fact 
that there must be something wrong 
with the roads and railways, for these, 
if right, would of themselves compel 
the hotels. Here then is the truth. 
The Portuguese roads are shocking ; 
no Portuguese denies it. Governments 
and all others admit that new and good 
roads come first in the national re- 
quirements. Because Portugal now has 
them not she lags sadly in her own 
spasmodic attempts at starting work. 

Roads Free from the Motorist 

As modem touring is in large part 
essentially an affair of speed and petrol, 
motorists are practically barred from 
Portugal, and thus the country remains 
unknown and unappreciated by a class 
of persons now vastly more numerous 
than ever before, a percentage of whom 
are always in the future commercially 
good for the country they have visited. 
It is a tragedy that, with a deficient 
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railway service, Portugal at this crisis 
is unable to make use to a fair extent 
of the motor omnibuses and lorries 
which seem to have come as a gift from 
heaven to the countries who had 
neglected their internal communications 
and could not afford new railways. 

In 1921 the government brought in a 
scheme to repair thoroughly 300 miles 
of road every year for the succeeding 
ten years, and simultaneously to 
build 2,500 miles of new roads, all at 
enormous cost to be defrayed by a 
special road tax, increasing until 1937 
and then diminishing up to 1943. 

The railways, if by no means good, 
arc not as bad as might be expected 
after this terrible tale of roads. The 
fastest trains may take eight hours to do 
the 200 miles from Lisbon to Oporto, 
the country’s supreme link, but the 
service is courageously maintained. 
There are in the coiintr}^ more than 
2,000 miles of railway, mostly broad 
gauge, and when it has twice as many 
it will begin to move much better. 

Spirit of Adventurous Voyaging 

As to exterior communications and 
the sea routes, the merchant service now 
does not echo the groat traditions of 
navigating Portugal, and a co.stly 
exj)eriment of complete state ownershij) 
was disastrous. But the great spirit for 
adventurous voyaging remains in the 
Portuguese as of yore, and finds ex- 
pression in the long wide roads of air. 

The Portuguese airmen flew to the 
Brazil that their ancestors won and 
made, and they flew again to even more 
distant lands. Finally in this affair of 
communications, business is too often 
hindered by the occasional uncertainty 
of the post, the telegraph and the tele- 
phone, due to inefficient public .services 
and frequent strikes. 

The conditions of living in the rural 
districts are perhaps better than might 
be imagined from the backward state 
of Portugal generally, the weakness of 
communications, the lack of 'education 
and the riotous success of destructive 
and neglectful politics. The prospects 


may be better than some would think. 
If it is so, the credit is to the humble 
folk of the country with their industry 
and care for their lives. 

It is true that the conditions, viewed 
by such standards as obtain in Britain, 
are extremely poor, but when you have 
travelled in some parts of the adjacent 
Spain, especially in the south, you 
realize that they might indeed be very 
much worse. The important fact is 
that WT must consider the.se Portuguese 
as being of Celtic strain and inspiration. 

White Homes Amid the Green 

The most lowly Spaniard in the south 
will not unduly shrink from living, if 
needs must, in a hut made of earth 
and sticks and straw — no better than a 
savage — but the })oor Portuguese will 
rather build himself a cottage if he 
can. So we .see the green landscape 
dotted plentifully with th(‘se small 
and simple homes, .shining white amid 
the green, but they arc too often poorly 
equipped, with only earth for the floor 
and a big chest for containing the family 
clothing as the chief item of furniture. 

In the villages and small towns we 
find an awakening and striving towards 
building needs, notwithstanding the 
government’s neglect. Rows of low brick 
and stone tenements with ground floor 
only are rising in some profusion ; they 
are extremely simple — hardly anything 
but walls and roof — but the indication 
and tendency are good. I have found 
in many districts through which 1 have 
tramped an inclination for the village 
life to close up to itself for its better 
comfort and convenience, since the 
powers at Lisbon had evidently become 
demoralised and unhelpful. 

Politics before Education 

I have often discovered a room or 
tenement set apart as a village club, 
exceeding small as was the village ; and, 
though illiteracy is almost universal (78 
per cent, of the population), there is a 
desire for knowledge, especially about 
what the government is doing or is 
most usually not doing. After the 
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hours of labour I see groups of poor 
folk in the villages gathered round one 
of their number on a doorstep or at 
some regularly appointed place, listen- 
ing to the news of the day — or it may 
be several days behind — read out to 
them by their erudite companion. 

Oporto a Foil to Lisbon 

Portugal has two cities supreme above 
all others, Lisbon and OjK)rto, each of 
world fame or international significance 
and importance, and from these there 
is a sudden fall to a small series that 
are only a tenth the size or less. A 
chapter has already appeared concern- 
ing Lisbon, the pleasant capital of 
Portugal, which is nominally or tradi- 
tionally at all events the political and 
intellectual centre. Oporto, in the 
north, is in a large measure the com- 
mercial foil or counterpart to the 
political capital, which it regards with 
a considerable measure of disdain. 

Oporto, which with a population of 
a little over two hundred thousand is 
less than half the size of Lisbon, is a 
busy commercial place with its true 
harbour at Leixoes at the mouth of 
the Douro. (In Portuguese o is the 
masculine article, “ the,'" and “ porto,'' 
which is the Portuguese name of this 
city, is, of course, port.'’) 

City of Versatile Occupation 

It is a handsome and well-equipped 
city, built largely on two steep and 
opposing inclines between which rests 
the main public square, while another 
part laps over upon the bank of the 
Douro, crossed by imposing bridges, on 
the other side of which is the subiub 
called Villa Nova de Gaia, where are 
the great warehouses of port wine to 
the manufacture of which, as all the 
world knows, this city is largely devoted. 

Here also to a small extent other 
manufactures are carried on, especially 
of cotton^ silk and woollen goods and 
also of lace, leather and paper, hard- 
wate» pottery and cutlery. There is, 
indeed, in the peninsula oo city of 
moire versatile and regular occupation. 


In one of its. streets, the Rua das Flores, 
are many shops in which is displayed 
the silver and gold filigree work made in 
the place. It lias a good street-car 
service, and the majestic tilings occupy- 
ing the whole of the walls of the entrance 
hall of the railway station and depicting 
scenes in the histor}^ of Portugal is 
one of the sights of the place. 

Not far north of Oporto, in the 
province of the Minho, is the ancient 
city of Braga, where now some manu- 
factures of metal goods and felt hats are 
conducted. Braga, with religious associa- 
tions, is also a place of pilgrimages, but 
the wanderer will most remember its 
beauty as it rests amid an expanse of 
the charms of nature, soft and tranquil 
in their character, that soothe the weary. 

Rendezvous for Rebels 

On the northern frontier is a very 
quaint and interesting old town, Valen^a 
do Minho, with extensive fortifications 
looking across the big river to Tuy on 
the Spanish side, likewise fortified, 
these having been old rivals through 
centuries and most adrnirabl}^ placed 
for taking pot shots at each other with 
their guns when occasion arose, or 
seemed to do. 

Now a big international suspension 
bridge here joins Portugal to Spain, and 
Tuy is the place whither in times of 
political stress and strain exiles and 
conspirators against the form of govern- 
ment in vogue at Lisbon move up from 
Vigo and prepare to cross. 

Coimbra is the chief city of the middle 
section of the country and, being the 
seat of Portugal’s university, is hallowed 
and praised. It is gloriously situated 
on a rocky slope leading by somewhat 
neglected streets down to the banks of 
the river Mondego. 

Gastello Branco (note that in Portu- 
guese “ r ” commonly takes the place 
of the Spanish “ 1 ”) is a small town with 
much marble adornment from the 
adjacent quarries, and at Batalha there 
is a famous convent. Bussaco, a short 
distance north of Coimbra, is renowned 
for the richness and beauty of its woods. 
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£.N. A, 

BEAUTIFUL CLOISTERS IN THE DOMINICAN MONASTERY AT BATALHA 
This great monastery/ which might be termed Portugal's Battle Abbey, was built in the fourteenth 
century by King John I. to commemorate his victory over the Spaniards at Aljubarrota« The Royal 
cloisters are in the Manoeline style, and the upper parts of the arches are filled with tracery. The 
monastery was bidlt of white limestone, which time and weather have coloured to a rich golden brown 
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Within the region of Lisbon are some 
attractive and famous places. Chief 
is Cintra, carrying the ruins of a 
Moorish stronghold and the Pena palace 
set upon a peak where the Portuguese 
Sivercigns resided. Set amid masses of 
verdure, Cintra is a lovely spot, which 
poets in their ecstasies have declared to 
be the sweetest in the world. 

A few miles away on the coast is what 
is called the Riviera '' of Portugal, 
happy in an exceptionally gentle winter 
climate and to which considerable 
numbers of foreigners, especially 
British, resort. Mont Estoril, with a 
sandy beach and a picturesque back- 
ground, is the centre of this part. At 
Estoril, nearer Lisbon, the Portuguese 
have conceived the idea of establishing 
a world pleasure resort to rival in 
equipment any other, and some most 
impo.sing buildings in the way of 
casinos, baths and the like have been 
erected, while Cascaos, on the other side 
of Mont Estoril, was once a fashionable 
resort of royalty and is now a popular 
pleasure place and a fishing station. 

Then away on the other side of the 
Tagus is Setubal, the third largest town 
in the country, with a considerable 
history, which includes partial des- 
truction by earthquake, and various 
modern interests, such as fishing, 
sardine packing and trading in. salt and 
wine. 

Santarem, farther up the river, is 
from its position often called the key of 


the Tagus. Beja, with an ancient 
castle, and Evora, the capital of the 
province of Alemtejo, are the chief 
towns of. the southernmost section of 
Portugal. Evora, with its quaint 
character and Moorish look, is one of 
the most interesting cities in Portugal. 
They have nearly all one striking 
quality in common, and that is the 
beauty of their situation. The general 
type of their domestic architecture con- 
tains no special features and does not 
differ greatly from the average simplicity 
of southern Eurojx*., save that perhaps 
we find delicate colours more frequently 
employed for outside walls, with floral 
and other patterns painted on them. 

The Portuguese have a country to be 
proud of, and one that in this striving 
and anxious modern world will serve 
them well if they and their governors 
will be fair to its willingness and 
capacity. They are a people who, 
once very great, have still much 
power left within them. 

Hard and strong and temperate, they 
are well made, though diseases have hurt 
them. Two main types are found, one 
the dark-skinned faces with deep mark- 
ings indicating strong character, which 
is the type that comes to our minds 
most when we recall the great ad- 
ventures of the Portuguese in the past 
and the heroes who conducted them. 
The other class of physiognomy is more 
modern, the character being lost in a 
certain roundness and swarthiness. 


PORTUGAL: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. The seaward section 
of the ancient plateau of the Meseta. The 
north and scuta extent corresponds to the 
grain of the land which lies between the 
fractured coast-line and the higher edge 
of the main plateau. A land of plains and 
uplands where the main plateau rivers, 
suddenly dropped in level at the frontier, 
flow almost at base level, and tend to 
make plains of accumulation. The fron- 
tier is approximately a line demarcating a 
region of easy, from one of more difficult, 
communications. 

Climate and Vegetation. A pleasanter, 
warmer and more productive Ireland. 
Oceanic winds bring moisture, especially 
from the north-west ; more southerly 


latitudes bring to south-facing slopes 
greater variety of flora. 

In some respects a coastal counterpart 
of Provence (q.v.). 

Products. Cork, oak, olives, wine, figs, 
oranges, wheat and other cereals. Phos- 
phates. Cattle and pigs. Tunny and 
sardines. 

Communications. Roads bad. Rail-^ 
ways, broad gauge, slow and inadequate.*^ 

Outlook. Primarily the Portuguese, like 
the Irish, lack education, and extract little 
more than bare sustenance from bountiful 
natural resources under a supine govern- 
ment ; the future rests in the spread of 
knowledge and its application to the 
ordinary conditions of rural economy. 
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The “Golden City” of Bohemia 

by Li cut. -Col. B. Granville Baker, us.o. 

Author of “ From a Terrace in Prague 

T he general impression of Bohemia's Vy.sehrad itself tells of those early days 

capital is that it deserves the of Bohemian nationhood, 
epithet bestowed upon it by- From this eminence a legendary 
those that dwell therein — ^Zlata Praha, queen, Libu.sa, pointed out the bold 

“ Golden Prague." This ancient city promontory on the left bank of the river 

stands as it were in a golden aura re> and a mile or so downstream as the crow 

fleeted from the wide sweeping curve of flies — a mighty bluff halPencircled by 

the river Vlttiva. Out of this golden the Vltava, rocky and tree-clad, with 

haze rise towers and pinnacles, and dom- a deep cleft to north-west, where a brook 

inating all is a vast mass of rock on which forces its way to the river, and a broader 

crowd tier upon tier of stalely buildings, ravine to eastward moving more gently 

culminating in Prague’s crowning glory, down the tree-crowned ridge. “ You 

the Cathedral of S. Vitus. will find in that forest," she said, " a 

Prague lies right in the heart of man fashioning a doorway ; there will 

Bohemia, which holds a central position yo\i build a city and it shall be called 

in the continent of Europe. Though Praha " ; the derivative is said to be 

mountain barriers guard Bohemia on from the Slavonic prah, a doorway. And 

every side, yet are there highways, broad so Prague came to be. 

rivers, along which its capital has kept 

touch for centuries with the world out- Centre of the Holy Roman Empire 

side ; by these means Prague has been Wliile there yet lingers about Prague 
influenced both in its a.spect and the life a faint air of those distant legendary 

of its people, and has in its turn con- days, there is a far stronger sen.se of the 

f erred benefits on others. This exchange medieval. Seen under the silvery mists 

accounts in great measure for the char- of a summer’s morning or in the golden 

acter of Prague, and nature, history and glow of winter twHlight, Prague with its 

legend have all contributed richly to- towers and pinnacles outlined in snow 

wards its formation. is the ancient home of kings, of nilers of 

the Holy Roman Empire. The dawning 
The Legend of the Doorway gradually reveals less ancient 

Nature took the first steps by so features of the city. There are the copper 

ordering the rolling uplands through domes of churches decorated with the 

which the Vltava threads its way that flamboyant extravagance of the seven- 

several eminences rise up abniptly from teenth century, there are colleges and 

the river’s bank and offered sites suitable palaces ranging from the beauty of the 

for human habitation in those days when Italian Renaissance, the plans brought 

security was no matter of course. Of here by wise rulers of long ago, to the 

these heights the first in time as a flamboyant vulgarity of baroque and 

dwelling place is VySehrad, a rocky the impertinence of late nineteenth 

promontory which overhangs the Vltava century German architecture, 

on its right bank. On this the earliest The risen sun that shines full on rows 
rulers of Bohemia, known to legend only, of modem buildings lights up quaint 

established themselves ; a broken bit of little backwaters where you may find a 

masonry as solid as the rock of Romanesque tenth century chapel half 
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MODERN PRAGUE SPREADING ALONG THE BANKS OF THE VLTAVA 


hidden among trees, overshadowed by 
a harociue monastic building now in use 
as a printing establishment ; here and 
there a market-place surrounded by 
colonnades under gabled roofs, in the 
centre of the place an ancient well under 
a wrought-iron cage ; an ancient temple, 
smoke-grimed, sunk below the level of a 
broad street, along which run the clang- 
ing electric cars between tall blocks of 
mansions the more modern of which 
show a tendency towards expressing 
genuine Slavonic art instead of copying 
from the neighbouring Germans as was 
once the custom. 

There arc gardens with glowing flower 
beds and shady trees and fountains; 
gardens on the sloping heiglits, a smother 
of fruit blossom in the spring, all 
glorious in gold and russet in the autumn, 
beautiful at all times, even when winter 
transforms the naked branches into a 
fairy network of silver lace ; gardens 
about the churches and in various ex- 
pected and unexpected places, where 
children have playgrounds laid out for 
them especially, where workers rest at 
midday or recreate themselves after the 
day‘s toil is over. 


And among all these glories, monu* 
ments of the past and stately expressions 
of the present, and amid the unfailing 
beauties of nature, the people of Prague 
contentedly go about their lawful occa- 
sions. Their chief trouble, if they have 
any others, is the housing question, for 
Prague as a consequence of the Great 
War, has risen from the status of a 
provincial town to that of capital of 
an independent state, and has almost 
doubled its population in consequence. 

The day's work begins early in 
Prague, not only for those who deal in 
country produce and are up betimes in 
the morning to meet the great wains 
that rumble over the stone pavement ; 
this is pretty much the same in all 
great cities. But in Prague it seems that 
all business, even that of goverment 
ofiices, begins at least an hour, if not 
two hours, earlier than that to which 
English people are accustomed. 

The work ends later in the evening, 
too, but against that there is a solid 
hour or two in the middle of the day 
during which no business whatever is 
done. It is the dinner*hour ; shops are 
closed, offices, both government and 
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private, are deserted, even the churches 
are locked up ; and those entrusted 
with charge of the latter seem to require 
more sustenance, or take longer in 
absorbing it, than do any others. 
Therefore the traveller should not 
attempt to go sight-seeing between 
12.30 and 2.30 p.m. 

Prague is a very busy j)lace, has a 
number of important factories, loco- 
motive works and printing establish- 
ments, and in addition to this now 
collects and deals with the produce 
of the whole of Bohemia and those 
Other provinces of the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy — Moravia, i^art of 
Silesia and Slovakia, all united into one 
free and indej^endent republic. Then 
there is considerable life on the river, 
tugs hauling heavy barges, timber rafts 
floating down from the wooded slopes of 
the Bohemian forest, and a fleet of 
pleasure steamers, gaily painted in the 


national colours, red and white. It is 
hard to determine whether angling 
should be considered as business or 
pleasure. There are many anglers, and 
their aspect and the results of their 
pastime suggest that their pursuit is 
neither business nor pleasure, but pen- 
ance, especially when they sit shivering 
on a strip of carpet by the side of a 
hole in the ice. 

Business over, the city of Prague offers 
pleasure in many forms. For the serious- 
minded there are museums, chief of 
which is the National Museum standing 
at the highest end of a broad avenue, the 
Vaclavske Ndmesti, the show street of 
the city, round about which are gathered 
the principal hotels, restaurants and 
shops. There are two opera houses, one 
for those who prefer the language of the 
country, Czech, the other for those who 
would rather hear grand opera in 
German. Then, tucked away among old 



PRAGUE: THE OLD TOWN-HALL FACING THE OLD TOWN SQUARE 

Occupying one side of the Old Town Square is the Rathaus or town-hall which was built on the site 
of an older structure now represented by the great clock tower dating from 1474 the chapel on the 

left Above the balcony on the second ifoor are four statues of famous rulers of Prague. Opposite 
the town-hall is the old Hussite Tyii Church, begun in 1370 
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palaces with tiled roofs and stately 
porticoes, with here and there some 
lovely Gothic projection, is a quaint old 
theatre, tlu^ Mozarteum. A stone 
balustrade runs round its sides at the 
first storey, and from this balcony you 
miy look out over the flower market 
on one hand and the fruit market on 
the other, over groups of large umbrellas 
that shade great masses of the most 
glorious colour. 

Pleasures lor Every Taste 

The setting, the colour in this particu- 
lar corner of Prague have probably not 
changed appreciably since the night 
when Mozart conducted the first per- 
formance of “ Don Giovanni here in 
this old theatre. 

The immediate neighbourhood of the 
Mozarteum was the centre of the 
intellectual as well as the social life of 
Prague for many gi'iierations, for here 
are some of the oldest collegiate buildings 
of the famous university founded in the 
fourteenth century by Charles, son of 
the blind king, John of Bohemia, and 
fourth of that name as emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The son of 
Charles, Wenceslaus, king of Bohejuia 
and the Gennans, and emperor too, 
lived and made merry near by. 

The pleasure area has extended since 
his time to include the Narodni Tfida, 
and the supposed taste of foreign 
visitors is catered for in a style that is 
international, and in places even a 
trifle decollete. 

Wise Use of a Fine River 

The citizens of Prague enjoy less 
sophisticated pleasures in the 'numerous 
cafes and restaurants, where not only 
is the living good and cheap, but they 
can have their fill of music ; and in this 
respect nothing but the best will serve 
the children of Prague. The centre of 
social life for the inhabitants is a large 
building called the Obecni Dum, the 
Town House, a super-restaurant with 
large concert hall and many chambers 
let out on occasion to clubs, societies 
and social gatherings. 


This Town House, with its dome, its 
gilding and plate-glass windows, stands 
in strange juxtaposition to one of the 
loveliest monuments of ancient Prague, 
the Powder Tower. Originally one of the 
gateways of the Old Town of medieval 
Prague, this tow(‘r was built by King 
Vladislav II. in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century and rises serenely in all 
its beauty of ornate Gothic, with soaring 
saddle roof, flanked by tapering pin- 
nacles, above the roar and rattle of the 
city’s traffic. 

Wisely the people of Prague draw full 
enjoyment from their river. Though the 
Vltava is useful, very useful, as a 
waterw^ay, yet it has not been degraded 
to the status of a dirty drudge, but adds 
a sparkling stream of healthy pleasure 
to those that live by its banks. There 
is boating, sailing, bathing ; there are 
well-tended gardens on the islands, with 
music and all manner of refreshment in 
the summer months. Then there are 
the pleasure steamers by means of 
which you may cx])lore the upper 
reaches of the river or drift down to the 
vine-clad hills of Melnik with its 
medieval castle.. 

Return of a Lost Lef^ion 

Closer at hand there are the wooded 
valleys that carry little streams down 
from the fertile tableland to westward ; 
yon may wander up one of these through 
cherry orchards fo the gentle slopes of 
the White Mountain, where Bohemia’s 
cause of religious freedom was lost in 
battle in 1620. A strange landmark 
stands here, a hunting-box of a 
Bohemian king of the Middle Ages, 
built in the shape of a six-pointed star ; 
it is now the museum of the Czech 
legionaries who fought their way from 
Galicia across Russia to Siberia and 
returned to their country when it 
regained its independence. 

Tlie development of Prague and its 
expansion at successive periods of its 
progress are clearly marked by public 
buildings. There is first that broken bit 
of ruin already mentioned which clings, 
limpet-like, to the rocks of VySelirad. 
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INTERIOR OF A GLASS FACTORY IN THE DISTRICT OF PRAGUE 

In the thirteenth century tli<‘ j^lass industry wris introduced into Itolieinia from Venice, and owing to 
the pn'sence of fuel and suitable minerals in close proximity it soon became of great importance. Glass 
mixtures melt at t(;inporatures ranging from 2,200'^ F. to 2,700'' I\, and wlien in a state resembling 
treacle, the glass can be coiled round a blowpipe, such as the man is holding in the photograph 



£.N. A. 


SHEET GLASS: HEATING THE CYLINDER AT A “BLOWING HOLE” 

In making sheet glass the blower stands on a platform before a special furnace called a “ blowing-hole.” 
The blower heats the lower portion of the piece of glass attached to the blowpipe, and swings it over a 
trench in front of the platform, while he keeps it distended by blowhig. The mass of glass forms a 
long cylinder, closed at one end, and is subsequently rolUid out 
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This remnant of a period before recorded 
history took the place of legend is 
popularly called Libusa's Bath. This 
legendary lady is made responsible for 
choosing the site on which stands the 
castle of Prague, the Hradcany. Here 
are no crumbling relics of prehistoric 
buildings to tell of any activities on 
Libusa’s part, but there certainly iuv 
foundations of great antiquity, and it is 
clearly proved that this bold promontory 
with its guardian castle became tlu‘ 
centre of a line city at a very early 
date in European history. 

A Corner of the Middle A^es 

To-day the glorious pile which crowns 
the castle hill may be considered the 
finest in Bohemia’s story. You will 
find great foundation stones under an 
ancient Rornanesqiie church, patches of 
old walls and ramparts, a round tower 
or so, a square gateway framing an 
exquisite view over the city. A late 
Gothic banqueting hall dating back to 
that Vladislav of the Powder Tower 
comes as a pleasant surprise in the 
midst of the monotonous buildings 
which successive Hapsburgers, since 
1620, have managed to rob of all 
outward signs of romance. 

Here are the government offices and 
official residence of the president of the 
new state of Czechoslovakia. But 
despite the efforts of unimaginative 
Hapsburgers. there is an old-world, 
romantic cluster of buildings which has 
escaped the renovator ; it is near the 
banqueting hall of Vladi.slav, and .shows 
you the scene of that act which .set 
Europe in flames for thirty years in 
1618. In this corner of the Hradcany 
there has been little change during the 
last three centuries. 

, Id th« Shadow of the Cathedral 

Right in tlie middle of the government 
offices, and overshadowing them, rises 
the Cathedral of S. Vitus. It stands on 
the feite of at least two earlier churches, 
one of which, a round Romanesque 
building, is said to have been built by 


S. Wenceslaus, prince and martyr, a 
contemporary of Atheist an, the Saxon 
king of England. The present building 
was*begun by Matthew of Arras, whom 
Charles IV. had brought with him from 
France, some time about the middle of 
the fourteenth century ; it has not 
yet reached completion. 

For many centuries the cathedral 
consisted of little more than tlie chancel, 
rich in monuments of stone and wrought 
iron ; and above all in the chapel to 
tlie princely founder, Wence.slaiis. The 
nave has just been finished, happily all 
in the purest Gothic style, and according 
to the plans of Master Matthew ; so 
now this glorious pile, almost completed, 
crowns the dominating height of the 
Hradcany in a marvel of symmetry 
unsurpassed, if even ecj nailed, by any 
other such sight in Europe. 

Beauty even from Factories 

Clinging to the flanks of the Castle 
Hill, and clustering round its foot, are 
red-roofed palaces amid old-world 
gardens and churches — that of Our 
Lady under the Chain,” gutted in the 
Hussite w'ars, its squat towers rising 
above a .sea of verduri', that of S. Thomas 
with tapering .spire, and the great 
Jesuit temple dedicated to S. Nicholas, 
its copjier dome and graceful campanile 
soaring high above the housetops, a 
monument to the deh'at of Bohemia’s 
army at the hands of the Empire in 
1620.- This district of Prague is called 
the “ Mala Strana,” the Small Side, 
and was for centuries a self-contained 
borough until the town spread out to 
include the village of Smichow, now an^ 
industrious suburb with many factories 
that .send their volumes of smoke down 
stream on the evening breeze to wreath 
ancient and modern Prague about with 
a diaphanous shroud. 

The connexion between the Hradcany 
and Vyk^hrad was maintained by means 
of a bridge ; the earliest one of wood, a 
later eleventh century one of stone 
which, broken by floods, was replaced by 
the present glorious structure, the work 
of Charles IV. Ancient bridge-head 
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PliAO0£* When winter^s snow lies thick on roof and iree^ Hradtany is a lovely sight with the Costless huge btdk, 
capped by the towers of S. Vitus, spread out on the heights above the Vltava^s left bank 
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Prague. BviU in 1475 by King Vladislav, the Powder Tower is one 
of many similar structmes which rise in Bohemians venerable capital 
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towers stUl stand as silent witnesses to 
tlxe stirring events which made up the 
life of Prague, the passage of kings and 
emperors, fierce fights between con- 
tending religious factions, between mar- 
auding Swedes and the stout defenders of 
the city. 

A new settlement had grown up on the 
right bank of the Vltava well before the 
fourteenth century began, and yet 
another between it and Vysehrad, known 
to this day as Old and New Town re- 
spectively. Each of these towns enjoyed 
a separate entity with municipal and 
other civil authorities and buildings 
appropriate to the purpose of such 
bodies. A winding street named Carlova 
Ulice after Charles IV. leads from the 
bridge he built, under the shadow of 
gabled houses, to the heart of the Old 
Town where overlooking an open space 
known as Old Town Square stands 
the medieval town -hall. 

Church of Our Lady of Tyn 

An historic site this open space, for 
here those Protestant leaders of Bohemia, 
twenty-one in number, who had not 
fled the country after the Battle of the 
White Mountain, met martyrdom. The 
rays of the rising sun cast over this 
historic site long shadows from the 
towers and pinnacles of the church of 

Our Lady of Tyn,'" which has served 
as the principal church of the Old Town 
since 1310. The show entrance to this 
church is on the north side, tucked away 
in a narrow alley, a Gothic archway of 
great beauty ; it is opened only on 
the rarest occasions. 

Though Gothic architecture seems to 
strike the dominant note among the 
glories of Prague, yet you may find here 
and there exquisite examples of later 
art ; and of these the most lovely stands’ 
in a garden on a high ridge to westward 
of the Castle Hill and separated from it 
by the deep ravine already mentioned. 
This is the Belvedere, the work of 
Giovanni di Spazrio, a beautiful example 
of early Renaissance art vrith its airy 
loggias, its wrought architrave and long 
domed ixxjf* Ferdinand of Austria had 

nao 


it built for Anna his queen, daughter of 
Vladislav II., whose son Louis perished 
at the battle of Mohacs and thus left 
the succession to the throne of Bohemia 
to a Hapsburg. 

New buildings are growing up around 
Vysehrad, the site of the first Slavonic 
settlement, suburbs are spreading out 
into the country and the hill on which 
Ziska the Hussite won a famous victory 
is now covered with factories and work- 
men’s dwellings. Electric trams clang 
along broad new thoroughfares by the 
embankments of the river and wind 
their way through a maze of old world 
alleys and through an ancient gateway. 

Reverence for an Ancient City 

Yet the more Prague .seems to 
change, to outward appearance, the 
more re.solutely does it retain its 
character the foundation of which was 
so truly laid many centuries ago. What- 
ever their differences, and they were 
many, the mixed races which inhabit 
Prague — Czechs, Germans, Jews — have 
one aim in common, progress, and one 
sentiment in common, love and rever- 
ence for their ancient and beautiful city. 

Like other great cities of the world 
Prague has passed through great tribu- 
lations. There was a golden time when 
Prague wets a centre of high culture, of 
exquisite refinement in arts and crafts, 
of international trading. For some 
centuries Prague lay eclipsed, set aside 
from the great doings of the world, but 
the light of learning still burnt steadily, 
arts and crafts still flourisiied though 
others reaped the benefit, and trade was 
deflected into other channels. Now 
Prague, as an independent capital, has 
come into its own again. 

Discipline Taught by Adversity 

The discipline through which the city 
has passed, the lessons learnt in the 
school of adversity, developed and 
strengthened its character. Thus re- 
inforced, this city with its glorious past 
looks forward into a future full of 
promise, to an affirmation of its 
epithet, Golden Prague. 

115 
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POPLAR-UNED AVENUE 


TOMBS 


ALISCAMPS 


ARLES 


To the south of Arles lies a former Roman cemetery called Les Aliscamps which, by tradition, was 
consecrated for Christian sepulture by S. Trophemus. Many of the monuments were destroyed 
during the Middle Ages, and the remaining sarcophagi have been placed along the Avenue of Tombs. 
At the end of the avenue is the Church of S. Honorat, rebuilt in t 


i the 


century 
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Romantic Country of the Troubadours 

by Percy Allen 

Author of “ Impressions of Provence,’* etc. 


I F France bo indeed “ tlie second 
fatherland of every cultured 
spirit,” Provence, by right of 
inherent beauty, intrinsic interest and 
quite iiideriiuible charm, is, to many 
minds, the choicest region of that 
secondc ]mtrie.” 

By Provence,” however, as the 
word is used in this article and gcaierally 
understood to-day, I do not m(‘an what 
the Romans meant when they talked 
of Provincia Romana,” the (Gaulish 
province, known officially as the 
Narbonnaiso, that stretched away 
northward almost to the gates of Lyons 
and westw'ard to the Pyrenees. 

1 mean, rather, that stnaller moun- 
tainous portion, or ccuiier, of the Roman 
province averaging no more tlian about 
120 milt'S from east to west and 8o 
from north to south, and boundc^d on the 
east by the Italian frontier, on the south 
by the Mediterranean, on the west by the 
Rhone river and on the north — rather 
arbitrarily, since here there is no natural 
boundary- by the modern departments 
of the Drome and of the Hautes Alpes. 

Hills of Every Shape and Height 

Everywhere else, except in the 
districts of the Crau and the Camargue, 
or waste delta of the Rhone, whose 
smooth and even spaces relieve the 
broken surface of the land, rise the 
hills, of everj^ height from the gentle 
undulations in the valley of the Ouveze, 
or the last thrust of the groat Alps’ rocky 
shoulders westward towards Languedex:, 
that historic chain of the Alpines still 
crowned by the ruins of Les Baux, to 
those enormous mountain masses of the 
Basses Alpes lifting their cloud-capped, 
snow-mantled peaks up to iO,ooo feet 
above the level of the sea. 


All this vast ocean of summits and 
passes may bo divided, roughly sj)eaking, 
into four groups — the mountains of 
Basse Provence, including the ranges 
of the Manres, Estcrel, Stti. Baumc, 
Ste. Victoire, LubcTon, etc. ; the heights, 
including Ventoux, to the north of Nice, 
Grasse, de Moustiers, etc., forming the 
first great range of the Alpine massif 
and rising to some 6,000 . feet ; the 
calcareous ranges fartluT inland, those 
mighty hills that n‘ar their heads above 
the valleys of the Var, the Durance, the 
VtTdon and the Bleono ; and, lastly, 
the great crystalline range forming part 
of the loftiest line of the Alps — the 
massifs of the Alpes Maritimes and of 
the Uhaye, reaching a highest altitude 
of over 10,000 feet. 

Fair Plains and Sunny Cities 

Westw^ard from the Italian frontier 
these mountains plunger abruptly down 
to the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea, forming the Cote d’Azur, deep in 
whose sunny hollow^s lie those palatial 
winter cities such as Nice, Monaco, 
Cannes and the rest, where, after the 
fall, the wealthier world of northern 
Europe hastens in quest of warmth and 
pleasure. It is not until you reach the 
gulf of h'rejus, to the- west, that low- 
lying land intervenes in any quantity 
between the mountains and the sea. 
Having pa.ssed the Rade and the lies 
d'Hyeres and Toulon, the coast-line 
bends north-westward to Marseilles, and 
the hills of Estaques screening that 
great salt lake, the F-tang de Berre. 

Here, at last, as one approaches the 
estuary of the Rhone, the lofty moun- 
tains recede, and there stretch away 
northward, past Arles and far beyond, 
those fertile, river-bordered plains, set 
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PROVENCE'S RISING TANGLE OF HILLS FROM THE RHONE VALLEY TO THE MARITIME ALPS 
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about with ancient, romantic cities, that, proper and the Petit Rhone to the west, 
to many travellers who know and love the eye can range for miles over that 
them, are always the real Provence. most curious tract of country, the delta 

As one turns northward, up-stream, formed by countless centuries of alluvial 

against the swirling current of Europe's deposit, and known as the Camargue, a 
swiftest river, there lie beyond either 'sad, alluring waste of salt pools and 
bank two of the plains of Provence marshes, protected by dykfis against 

over which, not very long ago, as both river and sea, and thus being won 

geological time is counted, the Mediter- back, acre by acre, to fertility and the 

ranean rolled its waters, until, century service of man. Farther north, on the 

by century, successive coverings of east side of the river, extends the rich 

deposit from the Rhone and the Durance plain of Provence, on the whole the 

lifted these lands inch by inch above the loveliest, the most fertile, and the most 

waves. On the east side, between the densely populated part of the province 

Alpines and the Etarig de Berre, is that ever since Roman days, as the many 

stony, sterile plain, “ Campus Lapideus " remaining and glorious monuments of 

of the Romans, now known as the antiquity abundantly f)rove. 

Plaine de la Crau, where the sheep. Such, briefly sketched, is this enticing 
nosing between the pebbles for grasses, land, a land of extremes, of soaring 

feed themselves as bc'st they may for mountain and of unbroken level, of 

half the year, and the crops, on its fertile plain set against blazing desert, 

more fertile borders, are sheltered by of rivers that are alternately roaring 

stout ramparts of black cypress torrents or dry beds, a land inclining 

against the turbulence of tliQ mistral. to the hard in tone and light and 

On the other side, between the Rh6ne shadow, a land of contrasts in colour 
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MARSEILLES; AIR VIEW OF THE OLD PORT AND THE OLD TOWN 
At the fortihed entrance to the Old Port Is the iron frame of the Transporter Bridge, while in the 
■ centra of the photograph is the hospital and farther to the ri^t La Charitd. Beyond the hospital 
arc two par lines of buildings denoting the course of the Kue de la Ri6publi<)ue. The Old Port 
is connected with the Bassin de la Joliette by a channel which passes behind Fort St. Jean 





CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME DE LA GARDE UPON ITS BARE HILL 

Soiitli of the Old Port in Marseilles is a rug,i;cd hill upon the crest of which stands the clinrch of Notre 
Dame dc la Garde. 'I he cdihc(; is in the Byzantine style and the belfry is toppeil by a ^i^aiitic statue 
of the Virtu'll. Tlie church is visited by many saiku's w'ho aitix votive olfering to the walls, A bridge 
leads to a lift from the streets below at the foot of the lull 
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CATHEDRAL AT MARSEILLES RISING BESIDE THE HARBOUR 

The cathedral stands on the Quai de la Joliette, and was built diuring the nineteenth century of white 
and dark-green stone in the Byzantine style with cupola towers. The interior is ornamented with 
marble and mosaics. Relics of the old cathedral of S. Lazarus, occupying the site of a temple of 
Diana, are adjacent on the right. Close to the cathedral is the Bassin de la Joliette 




Offlro FnunjHls du Toun*»i«* 


WARSHIPS AT ANCHOR IN THE GREAT HARBOUR OF TOULON 

Toulon, the rhief iiuval station iii the south of France, is situated ^2 injlt7S east of MarscilU^s. The 
town is enclosed by lulls on which arc forts commaiidiiif? the sheltered hay, and it Juts the unhiterestini< 
and rather sombre. aj)pearance that is usually lissoc.iated with naval ports. A Jar^e, number of the 
inhabitants are eniplo>’(*d at the arsenal, dockyards and other naval establishments 



LAGOONS OF THE CAMARGUE SPREAD OUT BELOW THE AEROPLANE 

Between the two chief mouths of the Rhone there lies a marshy plain known as the He de la Camargue, 
which is protected from the sea and rivers by dykes, and includes many lagoons. Operations for 
draining and reclaiming the land are being carried out ; dunes have been planted with pines and 
tamarisks, and in parts there are pastures on which wander half-wild sheep and cattle 
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and line, as in its other aspects, with the 
sombre, sable black of its cypresses 
silhouetted against the fierce whiteness 
of its castle walls and winding roads, 
with jagged edges of hillock and of 
rock breaking the horizon of the plain. 

Land of Legend and Old Romance 

And yet, withal, a very lovely land, 
of gracious legend and of old romance, 
a land lit with an indescribable electric 
radiance and glory when, in spring or 
autumn, field and lane shine and 
glimmer, green with crops and jewelled 
with flowers, beneath a sky of gold, 
silver and blue. The general character 
of Provence is a happy blend of the 

dolce-far-niente charm of Italy with 
the no less admirable, if sterner, qualities 
of central and northern France. 

The climate, throughout the greater 
part of the year, is a pleasant one, 
though it would be more so were the 
ranges of temperature less sudden and 
extreme. A Provencal winter, in 
general, is mild, especially in the fav- 
oured Cote d'Azur, where, screened by 
the mountains and open to the sea and 
sun, an ever-increasing host of visitors 
from less favoured lands seeks to forget 
fog, darkness and frost. 

The Mistral a ** Devil Unchained 

Not even Nice and Cannes, however, 
escape entirely that winter scourge of 
Provence, the mistral, or “ devil un- 
chained " of Mme. de Sevign^'s phrase, 
which, roaring south-eastward from the 
Cevennes and the Alps, sweeps on its 
icy way over the country, sometimes 
for days on end, with almost incredible 
violence,, and in spring-time would 
tear the very Crops from the soil, were 
they not protected, as indeed is also the 
railway-line across the Crau, by artificial 
screens of cypress or of reed. The 
writer, not long ago, cycled one day 
from near Avignon to Marseilles without 
pedalling for a single mile, swept up the 
hills dnd flung across the levels by the 
giant strength of this tempestuous wind. 
With the coming of April, however, the 
mistral gr^ually abates, until by the 


end of May it has spent its force. 
Both these months are delightful ones 
in Provence, and so also, quite often, 
is June ; but with July the great heat 
begins, the shade temperature rises, at 
times, to the nineties or even higher, 
the pitiless sun beats down from a 
brazen, cloudless sky, the mosquitoes 
wax ever more numerous and aggressive. 
No rain, excepting perhaps an occasional 
thunderstorm, may fall for weeks, or 
even for months together ; the crops, 
except where they are well irrigated, 
languish, parched with drought ; and 
the roads, and roadside vegetation, 
suffocate beneath a pall of dust. 

Refreshi'ni^ Rains of Autumn 

With the coming of autumn, however, 
the climate again becomes very pleasant ; 
the longed-for rains fall, and mankind, 
with all his belongings, is refreshed. 
One should add that at the loftiest 
elevations, such as the higher-lying 
villages and halting places on the 
mountain passes of the Route des Alpes, 
where the road is not often free from 
snow before July, the climate and 
temperature vary swiftly, and greatly, 
with the altitude and the hour of the 
day. About the hoary crests of the 
more isolated and unprotected summits, 
such as Ventoux, north-east from Car- 
pentras, the winds almost ceaselessly 
beat and howl. 

A country such as this, that I have 
briefly sketched here, cannot be generally 
described as fertile. Miles and miles 
of the surface of Provence, the rocky 
slopes of the mountain ranges such as 
the Chaine des Maures, east of Toulon, 
the Est^rel and many another, are 
covered with a sombre mantle of marine 
pines and firs, and with very little else ; 
but along the sheltered bays of the 
C6te d'Azur the stately palm-tree, the 
cactus and the lemon grow in the open 
air, while in the alluvial plains, excepting 
only the salt marshes — ^in addition to 
the characteristic and ubiquitous plane- 
tree and cypress — ^the chestnut, mul- 
berry, lime and sycamore may evefy* 
where be seen lining the roads and 
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fringing the plantations of vine and 
olive that are the two principal sources 
of the country's wealth. 

Of bird and animal life there is con- 
siderable variety, from the small hedge- 
row creatures to the great eagles of the 
alpine peaks — who occasionally, under 
stress of hunger, descend upon the 
plains — and the beautiful flamingoes. 


white ponies, originally, no doubt, of 
Arab or Moorish breed, whose principal 
function, most efficiently performed, is 
to assist in driving the bulls. 

The Camarguais, hereabouts, are wag- 
ing a lengthy and stern, yet uniformly 
successful, war with nature in their 
efforts to drain the marshes and win 
over to fertility and production the 
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Keystone 

ROMAN RUINS AT ARLES AND THE CHURCH OF S. TROPHEMUS 

The old cathedral of S. Trophemus is a seventh centun^ Romanesque church surmoutitcd by a tower 
and was restored about 1870. The interior is plain, with tapestry upon the walls and a Holy vScpulchre 
in a chapel. In the foreground are some of the remains of a Roman theatn; ; but much material 
was taken away to be used in building churches and the cloisters of S. Trophemus 


which, coming originally, it is said, from 
the delta of the Nile, have established 
themselves around the salt pools of the 
Camargue. A flock of these birds 
leaving the water, their colour changing 
to rosy pink as the white cloud of 
beating wings mounts and vanishes into 
the blue, is a sight as lovely as any that 
Europe can show. 

Another, and less welcome, feathered 
emigrant from Africa is the ** pelacan," 
as the peasants style the Egyptian 
vulture ; and, among the animals, one 
must not forget the little black bulls 
of the Camargue, made use of for the 
innocuous village bull-fights, nor the 


stretches of sterile, salt-encrustcd waste. 
In some sections of a few acres at a time 
these lands are being banked, inundated 
periodically with fresh water from the 
Rhone, sown with rice — a salt-absorbing 
plant — and so, after a dozen years or 
more of costly preparation, made ready 
to grow grapes or other valuable crop. 

All along this Mediterranean coast, 
from the strange little semi-African 
village of Les-Saintes-Marics-de-la-Mer 
— whose fortress-church is an ancient 
symbol of danger from land-pirates and 
sea-pirates too, -and whose cure, at 
every May-time festival, blesses the 
waters from the prow of a boat — from 
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here, right away to Mentone and 
the Italian frontier, a busy fishing 
industry is carried on ; and every year, 
too, these coastal towns and villages 
supply to the French fleet a quota of 
recruits, who, though valuable in their 
degree, have never really rivalled in 
seamanlike qualities the more daring 
and hardier sailors reared in the sterner 
conditions of maritime life on the 
Breton coast. 

Forestry also, on the slopes of the 
wooded hills, occujues a certain portion 
of the people ; but the staple industries 
of Provence are the culture of the olive 
and the vine. The wines of south- 
eastern France, if not generally eom- 
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parable— any more than are those of 
Algeria, upon the opposite coast — with 
the choicest vintages of Burgundy, 
Touraine or the Bordeaux district, arc 
nevertheless in much demand, especially 
for mixing ; and there is a ready sale 
also for the product of those soft green 
olive-trees, “ grey-leaved and glimmer- 
ing,'' as Euripides wrote of them, that 
arc so characteristic a feature of the 
Provencal landscapes. 

Good corn, and other crops too 
numerous to mention, are grown upon 
the fertile plain of Provence, that, 
starting from the hills of the Alpines, 
reaches away eastward beyond Car- 
pentras and northward beyond Orange. 



CMBm Fran^aif du Touriame 

HOTEL DE VILLE. TARA8CON, AMID NARROW, COBBLED STREETS 


Tarascon stands on the left bank of the Rh6ne about 6s miles from Marseilles. Portions of the 
H6tei de Ville date from the seventeenth century, and the castle, outside the town and now used as 
a prison. Was the residence of the rulers of Provence. A fable alleges that its name is derived from 
the dread Tarasque, a beast that terrorised the district in the first century a.d. 
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ENTRANCE TO ENTREVAUX ACROSS THE FORTIFIED DRAWBRIDGE 

Kntrcvaux lies in the provinrc of l^asses-Alpes about 34 >niles due north of Cannes. It is a 

strange little town which is entered by crossing a drawbridge, and has its houses crowded together 
within the ramparts, making the streets narrow and dark. The citadel stands on a nx'kv hill outside 
the town to which it is joined by a zigzag wall which replaces an older one 


Near Avignon, in the valley of the Dur> 
ance, around Chateau Renard, the 
many artificial screens against the 
mistral, and the empty wicker baskets 
which you may see piled on a May 
morning before the tawny-roofed farm- 
houses, indicate the centre of another 
important industry, that of “ prlmcurs,'’ 
or early crops of potatoes and other 
vegetables which, growing under these 
favoured conditions, reach the Paris 
markets a month or so in advance of 
more northern produce. 

Another industry hereabouts, and a 
very fascinating one, is that of silk. 
To see the shower of fresh-plucked mul- 
berry leaves poured over the green silk- 
worms, and to hear, rising from beneath 
the heap, like the splash of distant rain, 
the rumour of their juicy feast, are 
pretty sights and soiinds indeed. To 
many minds, perhaps, a yet more 
charming Provencal industry is that of 
essences and perfumes, with its head- 
quarters at Grasse, where, every summer, 
hundreds of pounds of roses, orange- 
flowers and jasmine are pressed into 


liquid fragrance, (.'hestnuts, upon the 
higher lands, provide a store of winter 
food, and a glance round any market 
place, at the right reasons, will show 
you how great a variety of fruits and 
vegetal)les — figs, melons, truffles, toma- 
toes and many others — this land, under 
favourable conditions, can provide. An- 
other lucrative and useful occupation 
in Provence is that of catering for 
the needs of visitors. The luxurious 
palace-hotels of Nice, Cannes, Monaco 
and other towns upon the Riviera are 
run with an efficiency and a regard 
for comfort unsurpassed, I suppose, by 
any other such undertakings. 

With every year the constantly im- 
proving services of motor-bus and char- 
a-banc along the public roads arc 
making more easily acce.ssible almost 
every corner of the province, and are 
linking up the towns and villages. 
Throughout the spring and summer 
the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean 
Railway Company (the P.L.M.), whose 
miain line from Paris passes through 
Orange, Avignon and Arles to 
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Marseilles, Toulon and the cities of the 
C6te d’Azur, runs also a service of 
automobile circuits, radiating from 
Avignon ; and from July onwards, as 
soon as the snow is off the passes, the 
same company runs also another service 
of cars, dong that great triumph of 
modem civil engineering, the Route 
des Alpes et du Jura” from Nice to 


better service of mankind this hitherto 
most undisciplined river of France. 

Marseilles (Massalia), with its popu- 
lation of over 600,000, is at once the 
most ancient and most important of 
French ports, owing its great pros- 
perity to a convenient position, near the 
mouth of the Rhone, in the direct line 
of communication between the North 
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TOUET-DE-BEUIL HIDDEN IN THE NARROW VALLEY OF THE VAR 

TouOt'Cle-lieuil is a small village on the Var about 30 miles by rail from Nice. The houses appear 
to have obtained a precarious foothold on the steep side of the valley, and the roofs pf some 
dwellings seem to grow out of the hillside l^ehind them while the facades of others overhang fields 
and the cottages that lie closer to the tmsting road many feet below 


Evian and from Geneva to Belfort, thus 
connecting the winter cities of the 
French Riviera with the autumn resorts 
of the Lake of Geneva and with the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 

From the great Provencal port of 
Marseilles there is steamer service with 
almost every part of the world, and the 
completion of the canal from Marseilles 
to the Rh&ne, by way of. the Etang de 
Berre, is designed still further to increase 
the city's commercial importance and 
should, one day, be linked up effectively 
with a much larger undertaking, the 
projected Rh6ne canal, by which it is 
proposed to harness and bring to the 


Sea and the Mediterranean. The in- 
dustry of this beautiful city is enormous ; 
its great mechanical workshops, includ- 
ing those of the Societe du Creusot, the 
P.L.M. Railway and many another, 
just hum, all day long, with intense 
activity, and in the harbour, where 
West and East very strangely and 
picturesquely meet and mingle, you 
may see the shipping and the costumes 
and hear the languages of almost every 
important nation of the world. 

What Marseilles, among French ports, 
is in the world of commerce, such also 
is Toulon in military and naval circles* 
Situate in a beautiful and sheltered bay. 
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at the southern extremity of France, desired; and a stroU through some of 

this is the headquarters and victualling the remoter villages conveys an im- 

centre of the Mediterranean squadron. pression, not far from the truth, that 

The remains of classical and medieval much of the scavenging is still being 

art in and around the places just named, done by the dogs and the cats, 
and at Nimes — though this last, strictly As for the people generally, while 
speaking, is outside the limits of living, for the most part, an open-air 
Provence — are historically, as well as life in a warm, bright climate, they are, 
architecturally, one of the most char- naturally enough, rather less indus- 
acteristic features of the country. The trious than the inhabitants of northern 
amphitheatre at Nimes, and the great France, and have been described to me, 
aqueduct, ’ or “ Pont du Gard,'* are by one of themselves, as ** lizards who 
two of the best preserved and most love to lie in the sun.’* This description, 
majestic monuments that the might no doubt, is partly true ; yet only a 
of Rome has left to us ; the arena at little way beneath that climatic non- 
Arles is little inferior to these ; the chalancc and indolence there lies, 
triumphal arches of Orange, Carpentras hidden in this race, a dormant intel- 
and St. Remy are of great beauty and k'ctual power, a virile force of character 
interest ; while those splendid ex- and a fiery exuberance, easily visible 
amples of Greco-Roman play houses, and audible at any cafe-table conversa- 
the antique theatres of Orange, Aries tion and exemplified, in history, by 
and Vaison, attest the s])lendour of such a man as Mirabeau, of French 
Proven(;;al cities under Roman rule. Revolution fame, a native of Aix. 

Taken altogether, these picturesque Poets, story-tellers and fanciful and 
cities of old Provence, with their imaginative writers, such a land as this 
Greco-Roman monuments, their medie- has, of course, produced abundantly 
val churches, their courtyards and from the times of the troubadours to 
palaces of the Renaissance, their quiet those of Alphonse Daudet, and of my 
squares, their plane-tree shaded quays old friend, I'rederic Mistral. Even to 
and promenades— as at Beaucaire— this day the briefest inspection of the 
their ruined castles built ui)on every women’s faces, in the streets of Arles 
coign of vantage, are among the most and of St. Remy, and a glance at some 
romantic and alluring in the world, of the natives of the Camargue or of 
From the point of view of modernity, the Mediterranean littoral, will recall, 
however, in such matters as hygiene to any close observer, the classical 
and sanitation, though fast being dignity and beauty of ancient Greece 
brought into line with twentieth century and Rome to which this romantic land 
ideas, they still leave .something to be owes always so very much of its best. * 

PROFENCE: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

Natural Division, West, the alluvial The P.L.M. railway. The Route des 
flats at the mouth of the Rh6ne ; cast, Alpes. Naval centre at Toulon. (Cf. Brest 
the foothills and western peaks of the in Brittany.) France’s chief port Mar- 
Alps ; south, the coast of the Meditcr- seilles. (Cf. Liverpool and Genoa.) 
ranean. (Cf. Riviera.) A provincial unit Outlook. Resembling the Bretons, prob- 
of S.E. France, in contrast with Brittany. ably in origin, certainly in location, on the 

Climate and Vegetation. Mediterranean confines of France, where that land 
in type ; winter rains and summer droughts, impinges upon other civilizations, the 
Chestnuts. Scanty pasture for goats and Proven9al wrings an existence from a 
sheep. Maquis. The mistral is a severe difficult terrain and from the sea, owes 
wind from the north-west in spring. much to tourists, and has an historic past 

Products, Olives, olive oil. Mulberry in relation to the terminus of an historic 
leaves ; silkworms ; silk. Fruit. Early passage way. The future lies in imitation 
vegetables. Perfumes. Fish. of the Swiss and the North Italians in 

CommunicaUme, The natural outlet of utilising the ** white coal ** of this moun- 

^ historic route of the Rh6ne Valley, tainous land. 




PUNJAB & N.W. FRONTIER PROVINCE 

The Land of the Five Rivers 

by Sir Thomas Holdich 

Author of ‘‘The Gates of India" 


T he Piiniab, land of the five rivers, 
Jheluin, (Thenal), Ravi, Suliej 
and Beas, is the triangular 
region between the Indus and the 
Sutlej, including a width of the Hima- 
layan foothills on th(? north within which 
are some of the most popular " hill " 
stations of India : Murrec, Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Simla. 

The political division, or “ Province,** 
includes, besides the five river basins, 
a wide tract of country cast of the 
Sutlej reaching to the Jumna, the great 
partition land between the Indus and 
the Ganges basin, and here are such 
important cities of the plains as Jul- 
lunder, Ludhiana, Amritsar and Delhi, 
with a teeming Indo-Aryan population 
of Jats, Rajputs and Gujars. 

Dellii (new and old) lies towards the 
south(Tn extemity of the province near 
the Jumna and not far from that 
historic field of Panipat, where the 
destinies of India have been so often 
changed in the past — and may be 
changed again. 

Summer Capital of India 

About onc-fourth of the total area of 
the province consists of feudatory 
states (usually called Native ** States), 
self-governed, but not aloof from British 
supervision. Chief of them is Patiala, 
which reaches almost from Rajputana 
to the Simla hills, Simla itself being the 
centre of . a group of small native states 
and hardly within sight of British 
territory. Simla is badly adapted to its 
elevated position, being scattered along 
the backs of a small system of ridges 
flanked by deep, unwholesome valleys 
— ^by no means an ideal summer capital 
for the government of India. 


Kapurthala and |ind are com- 
paratively small nali\e stales of the 
Punjab. Bahawalpur, by far the 
largest, stretches its huge sun-blistered 
length along the left banks of the 
Sutlej and Indus for 270 miles with too 
miles of depth, mostly sand. Irrigation 
has done much for agricultural interests 
in Bahawalpur, but it still spreads out 
an enormous area of unproductive land 
towards Rajputana and the desert. 
Politically, it is unimportant compared 
to Patiala or even to Kapurthala, whose 
enterprising cliiefs have identified them- 
selves in a peculiar degree with British 
interests both social and ])olitical. 

Alluvium of Tremendous Depth 

Travelling southwards from the tree- 
clad Himalayan foothills into the plains 
of the Punjab the aspect of the country 
gradually changes into that of a vast 
extent of almost treeless, grey landscape, 
losing itself in the shimmering dust- 
laden haze of the south. 

Between the boundaries of the five 
rivers the flat-surfaced alluvium of the 
Indo-Gangetic plains determines the 
cliaracter of tho landscape. This 
alluvium is of enormous depth. Near 
Calcutta it has been bored to a 
depth of 400 feet before meeting with 
fresh water shells, and at Lucknow 
1,000 feet of boring only revealed 
a coarse substratum of sand. A sandy 
micaceous or calcareous clay is the 
prevailing material and beneath the 
older deposits are found the nodular 
segregations of carbonate of lime called 
kunkur* the most valuable material in 
all India for road-making. 

Where the surface of these flat beds in 
the Punjab is smoothed out into glassy 
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PLAINS THAT GUARD INDIA'S WESTERN GATEWAYS 


shimmering sheets, the surface of which much of it being retained in the country 

vividly reflects the sun s rays and if there is any threat of famine. In 

becomes intensely slippery after rain, it 1903-4 no less than 26,000,000 cwt. 

goes by the name of putt ” locally, were exported from northern India 

and supports but a scanty scrub vege- (apart from the United Provinces)* 

tation (among which a wild caper is wliile the export in 1923 amounted to 

predominant) not unwholesome for 10,000,000 cwt. only. There are 13,600 

camels, which are bred in some districts. square miles of wheat cultivation in 
No part of the Indus valley is subject the Punjab and Frontier Provinces, 
to regular rainfall. From four to eight East of the Sutlej the provincial area 
inches in Sind increases slightly to- is a green expanse of unending rural 

wards Lahore. Such scattered groups cultivation with flourishing villages, 

of trees as exist are chiefly due to Here may be found most of the char- 

the increase of irrigation, which has acteristic trees and fruits of India — 

already worked a marvel of regenersCtion dark groves of mango and the welcome 

in the economic value of the Punjab as shade of the banyan, the sacred pipal 

a wheat and cotton growing country. and the tamarind ; sirrus and shisham 

The amount of wheat exported varies line the roads and^al (Shorea robusta) 

considerably ‘with good or bad years, is not wanting. Among the fruits ate 
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the guava, custard apple and loquat. 
Gardens everywhere are gay with most 
of the well known flowers of Europe 
and verandas are buried in climbing 
roses or bougainvillea. 

Of all the rivers of the Punjab the 
Indus is the most important, with its 
1, 800 miles of length. Born in the 
Tibetan highlands it is a mountain river 
till it leaves the Himalayas and even 
then does not finally part with its rock- 
bound character. It swirls past Attock 
in deep black rifts and clefts and makes 
a more placid way through the Salt 
Range ere it assumc's the open character 
of a river of the plains. Always within 
sight of the frontier hills, it flows through 
frequent sand wastes, often spreading 


out into a broad network of shifting 
channels and raising its own alluvial 
bed until it takes up the volume of the 
five other rivers, united in the Sutlej, 
some 80 miles from the Sind frontier. 

The process of building up its own 
mighty aqueduct is a constant menace 
of floods to the flat country it pa.sses 
through in its lower reaches, especially 
in Sind, where the river level is 80 or 90 
feet above the level of the plain. The 
instability of its shifting banks and the 
constant change of channel is also a 
perpetual danger to those frontier 
towns which, like Dera Ghazi Khan, 
have been built too near it. 

Of tin? living rivers of the Punjab the 
Sutlej contributes most to the Indus. 



BUILDINGS OF SIMLA UPON A SPUR OF THE MIGHTY HIMALAYAS 

Simla lies 170 miles north of Delhi at an elevation of 7,000 feet, and is the hot weather capital of 
India and the I^unjab. Jhe town lies on the trade route to Tibet, and has a permanent population 
of about 15,000} which is nearly trebled inUhe summer. On the riyht of the photograph is Christ 
Church, the station church, and on the left is the towii-haU 
Copjffighted in U.S.A*, 1983, by The Amalgamated Press (19^3) Limited. 
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BUSH-COVERED HILLS BESIDE THE STONY BED OF THE TANK-I-ZAM AT PIA2HA RAG2HA 
Pfazha Ragzba is a military post in the Mahsud country on the road to Kaniguram. Except for the tracks across the mountains which are impracticable fm 
save the tribesmen themselves, the only road in this vast maze of valleys and heights is the bed of the Tank-i-Zam, which flows out into the Derajat not far f 
the town of Tank. Metalled roads are being constructed by the Indian government in tribal territory to connect the various camps in order to facilitate 
pacification of the Mahsuds. In the distance is the white cone of Pir Gul, 12,000 feet high, upon which is a famous shrine 
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Like the Indus it is mountain bred, 
rising at the foot of the Kailasa (Siva’s 
paradise) and living a turbulent life of 
perpetual cataract in the gloom of 
deep mountain troughs till it finds a 
placid oxitlet into the plains. The 
characteristics of all these rivers arc 
much the same as they wind through 
the flat regions of intermittent waste. 

Indus Scenery In Hot Weather 

In the cold weather the Indus is quit<i 
attractive with lh(‘ constant passing of 
clumsy, high-sterned river boats, tlie 
sound of cries from the boatmen, and 
the gabbling notes of wild fowl liosts as 
they settle on the sand banks. Flocks 
of sand grouse pass southwards and 
orderly ranks of geese and kulan 
make patterns against the sky. In 
the hot weather the picture varies. A 
drab haze-bred monotony broods over 
the wide flat bed of the river undiT a 
brazen sky ; the trampled end of the 
straw-covered track when* it reaches 
the bank, cracked and split with the 
heat which has dried stiff the broken 
reed grass, the occasional glint of the 
snaky twists of small channels still 
cariying their mud coloured contribu- 
tions southward, all combine to render 
the memory of hot weather travel near 
the Indus ineffaceably hideous. 

Strategic Railway that Pays 

But there is not much temptation to 
make hot weather journeys there now. 
The railway system is fairly complete 
in the Indus valley, which is permeated 
by one great system — i.e., the North- 
Western Railway, which began its 
existence as the Sind, Punjab and Delhi 
line and originally extended from Delhi 
to Lahore and Multan, and from 
Karachi to Kotri. It now includes the 
line from Kotri to Multan, the Southern 
Punjab Railway, as well as those owned 
by Patida and other native states. 

It taps the wheat and cotton growing 
districts, links up with all the more 
important towns by branch lines and 
forms the great strategic system of the 
Frontier. In spite of complaints that 


certain long vStrategic links severely 
handicap its paying capacity, it is quite 
the most important and one of the best 
playing systems of modern India. 

The canal and colonisation schemes 
of the Punjab have given immense 
impetus to its traffic and it has steadily 
})aid out profits since 1904. The chief 
traffic is in wheat and seeds besides salt, 
coal, cotton, limber and wool. The 
seaport is Karachi, and its 4,500 miles 
of track (of which only a fc^w hundred 
are double) is hardly equal to the traffic. 

I^ast of the Sutlej the Punjab between 
Delhi and Amritsar is well covered with 
railway communications. From Attock 
to Peshawar, Jammd and the advanced 
Khyber post at Landi Kotal the line 
is nearly comp)lete. Farther .south at 
the Khushalgarli emssing of the Indus 
the railway has been carried to Kohat 
and westwards to Thai through the 
Hangu valley. From Thai a good 
motor road now runs to Parachinar, an 
advanced post on the Kuiram route 
to Kabul. 

The City of Dreadful Ni)(ht 

F^arther south again from Kalabagh, 
wliere there is a ferry just south 
of the Salt Range, a narrow gauge line 
supplemented by good motor roads 
connects that picturescjue salt-built vil- 
lage with Lakki, Bannu and Tank. 
It is carried on to the frontier at Mur- 
teza. From Tank to Dera Ismail Khan 
there is a tram line and a motor road. 

Roads are also being developed in 
Waziri.stan rapidly. While on the sub- 
jt*ct of railways in India a word must 
be said for the comfort, if not luxury, 
of travel on Indian lines, which is cer- 
tainly greater than that experienced 
in most parts of the world. 

Although the rainfall is so scanty as 
a rule, yet a maximum in the north 
of the province has been registered at 
126 inches, with a corresponding mini- 
mum of six inches at Multan. There 
are great extremes of heat and cold ; 
128® F. has been recorded as the shade 
temperature at Multan, while at Lahore 
(tb« '‘pity of (Jr^jjadfyl night*') the 
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WIDE BAZAAR WITHIN THE WALLED NATIVE CITY OF LAHORE 

Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, is situated almost midway between Delhi and Peshawar. The 
native citv, lyinf^ about three miles north-west of the cantonment at Mian Mir, is walled, and in it 
can be seen representatives of almost every race and creed in Asia. It is not advisable for Europeans 
to enter the native citv as it is the source of much anti- British agitation and propaganda 


tliermoineter has been known to sink 
to 17° F. in the early morning on the 
grass. Such changes no doubt affect 
European constitutions, but much is 
forgiven for the sake of the long cold 
weather which puts life and strength 
into the weary alien. 

When spring comes along and the 
world is gay with the blossoms of fruit 
trees and flowers ; when the early 
morning rides are sweet with the scent 
of the yellow blossoms of the wattle 
and the air is clear and bracing, then 
there is real joy in north Indian life. 
Then the three or four months of sweating 


horror when birds go about with open 
beaks gasping for air, and the atmosphere 
of the Kacheri (courthouse) is as thick 
with the odoxir of sticky humanity as 
it is with human lies, are forgotten. 

Where the Punjab reaches into the 
hifls there is much variety of vegetation 
and wild flower growth. On the Hima- 
layan foothills are found the deodar 
and the chil (Pinus longifolia) and, in 
the plains below, the shisham, the sal 
and some acacias. 

Peshawar is delightfully laid out 
with beautiful gardens, and there is 
not one of the chief cities and 
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cantonments of the Punjab that does not 
boast of well-kept public gardens. 
Lahore, Rawalpindi, Amritsar (the Sikh 
capital), Ambala, Delhi and Multan have 
all the attraction which careful floral 
culture can give them, combined with 
such Indian shade trees as are suitable 
to their varying climates. 

Arts and Crafts of the Punjab 

European fruit is seldom cultivated 
with much success south of the Hima- 
layas. Even the ubiquitous mulberry 
of the Frontier is but a poor imitation 
of its European relation, although it 
is of immense importance as foodstuff. 

Of the arts and crafts the Punjab 
boasts its own distinctive variety. 
Visitors who load themselves with the 
pottery of Multan and Peshawar merely 
serve to keep a degenerate art alive 
and make it pay. The original blue 
and white tile work of Multan was no 
doubt the progenitor of the crude 
colouring and generally shapeless designs 
of the present day, while the imitation 
majolica of Peshawar is hardly worthy 
of the craftsmanship wasted on it. 

But there is no lack of artistic merit 
in the Punjab. The inlaid metal work 
(kuft-kari) of Lahore and the inlaid 
ivory of Hoshiarpur are of great artistic 
value, as is the enamel work of Delhi. 
Wood carving attains a high degree 
of excellence in many of the Punjab 
cities, notably in Sialkot and Hoshiarpur. 
Calico printing and cloth weaving are 
carried to great perfection in the north- 
ern towns and across the Indus at 
Kohat and the decorations of silk and 
co’tton cloth are often very beautiful in 
design and effect. Gold is woven into 
coloured silk and the '' lungis of 
Peshawar and Kohat are justly famous. 

Inexhaustible Sa]t*Minee 

The sdt industry of the Punjab is 
confined to mining in the Salt Range 
between the Indus and the Jhelum, 
where salt is found associated with the 
oldest fossiliferous strata in India. 
Salt has been excavated there for 
bnt seems to be inexhaustible. 


A detailed description of the form 
and character of the principal towns 
and cities of the Punjab and Frontier 
is impossible, but there are some features 
in which they all agree. The native 
city (often wall-enclosed) where are the 
principal bazaars, and where one meets 
crowded representatives of many Asiatic 
races, are always at some distance 
from the cantonment, or station, where 
the civil and military authorities reside. 
In the city the streets are invariably 
narrow and irregular, but as a rule they 
are fairly clean, and the civic authorities 
do their duty well. Men are not per- 
mitted to go about armed, and those 
arriving from across the border have to 
give up their arms until they recross. 

Stroll throuf^h a Native City 

Full of colour and movement, backed 
by the open shop fronts which make a 
full di.splay of attractive Oriental wares, 
or, maybe, of fruit and most unattractive 
sweets, a stroll through the city is 
always fascinating but not always safe. 
It is just as w^ell to be mounted. The 
cantonments with their wide and shady 
roads, spacious compounds surrounding 
cool, comfortable houses and public 
gardens, which give so great an impulse 
to social gatherings, make life not only 
possible but delightful for most months 
of the year. Life in the northern 
stations of the Punjab is quite well 
worth living. 

The administrative province of the 
Punjab includes little west of the Indus 
besides the Derajat (the Dera Ghazi 
Khan district) and the salt regions about 
Kalabagh, The trans-Indus plains 
generally skirting the frontier hills are 
under the chief commissioner of the 
North-West Frontier Province, who 
also throws a veil of shadowy 
authority over the rugged frontier 
•mountains and the wild and unruly 
tribes of brigands who inhabit them. 

These tribes are many, and do not 
differ greatly from each other in mind 
or morals. But fortunately they can 
seldora combine ; on the contrary, feuds 
between them are fierce and cemstentr 
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0 ALH 0 U 8 IE AMID THE WOODED FOOTHILLS OF THE HIMALAYAS 

Palhousie is a beautiful little hill station and sanatorium situated at an elevation of over 7^000 feet 
in the hill state of Chamba, The nearest railway station is at Pathaiikot, 52 miles distant* but half 
the journey can be covered by motor. A few milf« from the town is the “ Marg,” a circle of perfect 
lawns, with a lake in the centre and surrounded by magnificent forests of ced^ 



SERPENTINE TRACK OF THE HILL RAILWAY FROM KALKA TO SIMLA- 

At Kalka the broad gauge railway from Ambala cuds, and the narrow gauge mount am line to Simla 
commences. The latter follows the course of the old tonga or carriage road for the greater part of the 
way, and has an average gradient of i in 33, with 103 tunnels. The time taken for the upward journey 
is about seven hours and for the return one hour less. It has been proposed to clectri'^y the line. 


They figure on our maps as indepen- 
dent,” which indeed they are, although 
they* all look to the land of their co- 
religionists (Afghanistan) as their final 
refuge in times of trouble. 

The thorny problem of frontier admin- 
istration extends north of Peshawar 
to Chitral and Kashmir, and southA^ard 
to the edges of Baluchistan. The most 
northerly station of the Frontier Pro- 
vince is Malakand, which dominates the 
Swat valley, and is now in easy con- 
nexion with Peshawar by means of 
the railway extension from Nowshera 
(on the Kabul river) half-way between 
Attock and Peshawar, which bridges 
over the dreary expanse of plain in which 
Mardan is situated. 

The attractive little station of Abbot- 
tabad. saaed to the Gurkhas, which is 


also well up in the north, holds the key 
of the wild Hazara district east of the 
Indus, and points a forbidden way into 
Kashmir by the Kagan valley. 

Peshawar, the headquarters of the 
province, lies south of the Kabul river, 
and dominates one of the historic gate- 
ways of India, so far as it commands 
the Khyber outlet from Afghanistan. 
The Khyber is a route to Kabul 
developed by British enterprise. The 
ancient routes which, times untold, have 
been followed by Aryans, Greeks, 
Mongols, Scythians and Asiatic invaders 
generally, ran north of the Kabul river 
and crossed the Indus north of Attock. 

From Peshawar southwards through 
the length of the provihee to Dera 
Ismail Khan there runs a first-class, 
road linking the frontier stations to 
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-CLIMBING FROM THE SCORCHING HEAT OF THE DISTANT PLAINS 

Tlie first station is Kasauli oii the summit of a hill whu h overlooks the Kalka valley. The principal 
Pasteur Institute in India is situated here, together with the Research Institute. Heyoiid Kumarhatti Hie 
line passes under the Barogli ridge by the Barogh tunnel, 3,750 f(‘et long, and looks down into the Giri 
valley. Higher up, near Jutogh, the train threads through beautiful woods of pines and rhododendrons 

each other, each station being now affords an excellent opportunity for the 
connected with the North-Western Kail- gathering of the clans when intent on 
way east of the Indus by bridges when mischief, either in the direction- of 
nt'cessary and local branch lines. The Peshawar or Kohat. Across this runs 
extension westwards from Kohat to the direct and only road between the 
Thai places the Kurram route to Kabul two stations. The highest point of the 
on a strategic level with the Khyber, pass overlooks Kohat, and although it 
both being in direct railway touch with is held as a militaiy^ post, there are 
Rawalpindi. This doubtless is a great times when it is practically closed to 
strategic advantage, which has the travellers. From the pass there are 
further useful effect of promoting trade tracks well known to marauders into 
facilities between Afghanistan and India. Afridi territory. 

It is just here, between Peshawar The independent tribes facing the 
and Kohat, that there exists the northern section of the Province are the 
greatest fault in the scientific alinement Swatis (Yusufzais) and Mohmands (both 
of the frontier between British India ])eop\es claiming direct affinity with the 
and the independent tribes, for here Afghans) and the Afridis south of the 
there extends across the North-West Khyber and north-west of Kohat. 
Frontier Province a broad band of tough There are others flanking the Afridis, 
hill country, reaching to the Indus, which but these are the most important tribes 
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PESHAWAR, THE CAPITAL OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

Peshawar is located near the left bank of the Bara river ii miles from the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass, and was a Plmddist capit;il in the second century. There is only one fairlv wide street in 
the city, the Kissa Kahaiii, which starts at the Kabul Gate. Caravans come to the city annually 
from Kabul, Bokhara and .Samarkand, bringing horses, fruit, silks, dyes, carpets and woollen goods 


and give most trouble. The Afridis are 
not Afghan. They hold their hills long- 
before the modern Afghan existed in 
his present form, and were knovtn to 
geographers in the days of Herodotus. 

The Afridi clans (or Khels) are many 
and truculent and they once gathered 
around their “ Holy of Holies ” — the 
Tirah Maidan — in the full assurance 
that no one could reach them, until in 
1898 the veil was lifted by a notable 
military expedition. The Tirah Maidan 
is a terraced amphitheatre .set amidst 
pine clad hills. The delightfully pic- 
turesque villages, each with a central 
tower, perched on the terraces are 
surrounded with orchards of apricot 
and magnificent walnut-trees. The 
Maidan is a veritable oasis in the midst 
of a savage mountain wilderness. 

There are points about all these 
Pathan peoples that are almost irre- 
sistibly attractive in spite of the relent- 
less savagery of their blood feuds and 
their thieving and lying propensities. 
They possessed a code of chivdry from 
which they have only lately learned to 
depart. They made no war on women 
and children and the episodes of kid- 
napping and murdering British ladies 


are new and most significant. It may 
po.ssibly be their reply to the dropping 
of bombs on their villages when their 
own women and children have suffered. 

A great change has been effected in the 
military position on the FYontier during 
the first twenty-five years of this 
century. The British have a far better 
knowledge of independent tribal country 
and customs, with a far greater command 
of the mountain fastnesses due to the 
introduction of the aeroplane and the 
making of roads. On the other hand, it 
is certain that the tribes are now suffi- 
ciently well armed to be able to put 
50,000 effective rifles into the field 
should they be able to combine. 

The best of their arms have reached 
them through the Persian Gulf. This 
has been chiefly a lucrative British 
industry, but other nations have com- 
peted. Kabul and, it is said, Jalalabad 
both possess efficient arsenals and the 
means for turning out small arms. 

The Kurram valley offers the next 
approach to Kabul south of the Khyber 
from which it is separated by the 
remarkable straight-backed range of 
the Safed Koh, which imposes an 
impassable barrier between them. 
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Parachinar is the most advanced post on 
the Kurram line. Below the Kurram 
are scattered a few unimportant tribes till 
we touch the Tochi valley and the route 
to Ghazni in Afghanistan. 

The Tochi and the Gomal rivers 
define the two main routes to the 
Ghazni uplands. Here we encounter 
the Wazirs of Waziristan, which country 
includes a mass of mountains of 
irregular formation between the two 
rivers. The northern Wazirs — they of 
the Tochi valley— the Dawaris, are 
beneath contempt. They are regarded 
as the jackals of the Frontier by the 
other Wazir clans ; but spread over the 
Waziri hills the Mahsuds (who gave as 
much trouble as all the rest of the 
Pathans together) are certainly not to 
be classed with them. There is a rough 
sense of dignity and honour about the 
Mahsuds which the Dawaris lack. 

I have been over the Waziri hills, 
climbed their highe.st peaks and looked 
into their rugged valleys and deep 
gorges with amazement at their com- 
bined beauty and savagery. Apart from 
the opportunities and facilities afforded 
by military expeditions, I owed much 
to the good will and loyalty of a gigantic 
Waziri chief in getting that trouble- 
some country mapped. His word was 
his bond. Many a tale of blood feuds 
among this people could be told. 

The Waziri mountains which run to 
one or two prominent peaks are per- 
meated by certain delightful valleys 


dividing their higher spurs. Green 
glades and gentle slopes are dotted 
with a sprinkling of spreading poplar 
trees which grow to a gigantic size, 
and the mountain oak, wWch in 
its young days so nearly resembles 
holly, is frequent enough to afford 
excellent cover for sharpshooters. 
Willows fringe the streams and on the 
western side of Waziristan, north of 
Wana, there are park-like stretches of 
country with clumps of deodar scattered 
amongst the green. 

The limestone hills of Waziristan 
assume the most amazing shades of 
blue and jnirple seamed with white 
streaks of mountain torrents. Kani- 
gurarn and Makin are the principal 
villages of the Mahsud country, but they 
are at best little more than a collection 
of mud huts. Iron is smelted and fairly 
good weapons are forged at Makin. 
The ordinary village industries of 
weaving and pottery-making supply 
the Wazirs with all they want beyond 
the habitual acquisitions resulting from 
raids into the plains. 

A road from Jandola in the Bhitanni 
country north-west of Tank to Razmak 
in Waziristan, which is carried on to 
the Tochi valley, is completed ; and it 
will probably be continued south from 
Razmak to Wana and the Gomul. 

Where the Gomul river rounds off 
Waziristan Baluchistan begins, and 
with Baluchistan quite a different sort 
of frontier geographically and politically. 


PUNJAB: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natxiral Division, Wc.stem .‘section of 
the Indo-Ciangetic plain, the alluvium 
filled trough at the base of the Himalayas, 
(Cf. India Central, Bengal.) The middle 
Indus and the lowei portion of the valleys 
of the five rivers which join to flow into 
the Indus, as the Sutlej. 

Climate, Monsoon rains, with intense 
muggy heat from June to September. 
May-jfune hottest months, succeeding the 
intense heat of the dry early summer. 
January-March westerly winds and rains 
with cyclonic storms. (Cf. Mediterranean 
climate north of the Saharad November 
rainless, cool and pleasant. Southern edge 
near the Thar desert. Monsoon w(inds 
come from the east, so that the raii^t 
area lies between Delhi and Lahore. 


Vegetation. On the plain, hot desert, 
drought-resisting scrub jungle ; a loamy 
soil responds with heavy yields of wlieat 
and native grains whenever water is 
supplied from the irrigation canals, which 
depend upon the water from the fi\e 
rivers. Mediterranean type flora on the 
Salt Range and plains of the north-west. 
Pines, deodars, firs and other trees on 
the Himalayas. 

Products. Wheat, maize, bajra (a native 
grain), oil seeds, hill-rice, cotton. 

Communications, Rivers, railways and 
roads. 

Outlook. The future rests with increasing 
supplies of irrigation water from the five 
rivers, which are tapped by governnient 
inundation and perennial canals. 




QUEBEC 


City of Old France in the New World 

by Beckles Willson 

Author of “ The Romance of Canada " 


R eared aloft on its impregnable 
heights, the very aspect of Quebec 
seems to confirm the romance 
of its history. Yet at first this huge, 
vague mass uprising, (iiljraltar-like, 
from the wide river offers few or no 
dc'tails which the eye of the spectator 
may instantly note*. It seems less a city 
than an intricate fortification crowmed 
by battlements. 

Rut slowdy, with scnitiny, the details 
emerge*, and the multitudinous buildings 
detach themsel\H*s from rampart and 
bastion as the latter become separated 
from the shebang rock of Cape Diamond. 
There is the shadowy but stately mass 
of hou.ses clo.se to the base of the 
promontory, climlfing slowly, wdu'rever 
th(! rock offers a perch-hold, up the 
slope of Mountain Hill, past the angle 
of the Grand Battery and ever higher 
to the famous ('itadel. One identifies by 
degrees the pile of monumental buildings 
— ^Laval Uni\’ersity. the Hotel Dieu, the 
Seminary, the Basilica, the Court House, 
Dufferin Terrace, and the resplendent 
Chateau Frontenac beyond. 

CharmiiifS Anachronisms 

Although the city has an increasing 
population of about 100,000, the Quebec 
of to-day is essentially the Quebec of 
the conquest. It still retains much of 
its ancient French tradition. The 
architecture is French. If vandal hand 
or stem necessity has destroyed many 
of the old buildings the new ones are 
built in the style of the old. 

The narrow and winding cobbled 
streets, the pointed or gable roofs, quiet 
alleys leading abruptly to a dim, 
religious, cloister, the leafy convent 
gardens, the little parks of obsolete can- 
non—all contribute to an individuality 


which is quite without parallel in 
the New^ World. The el(.*ctric tramcars 
wnth their speed and clangour seem 
to strike an incongruous note ; but 
despite these signs of progress, Quebec's 
dignity remains undisturbed. 

The V^iew from Dunenn Terrace 

From Dufferin Terrace, a lengthy 
platform erected on the edge of the 
dill at a height of 185 feet, a superb 
view is to be obtained ol the surrounding 
country. Immediately beneath an* 
clustered the sag-roofed dwellings of the 
Lowvr Towm — an authentic fragment of 
N orm andy — ^wit h quaint dormer 

windows, wooden bridges crossing from 
roof to roof, chimneys and coigns hug- 
ging tlie dark rock, streets of stairways 
of the dingiest and narrow^est. Just 
beyond stretches the wide splendour of 
the St. Lawrence, dotted with steamers 
and sailing ships and red-sailed smaller 
craft. In midstream is the beautiful 
Isle of Orleans, on the opposite shore 
the heights of Levis, to the left the 
sparkling villages of the fertile Cote de 
Bcaupre, and the distant Lauren tide 
mountains in diminishing perspective, 
wearing their mantles of cloud. 

In the immediate foreground, beyond 
the Place d’Armes, are the Post Office, 
Laval University and the Seuiinary, 
the latter a grey and massive group of 
buildings, with entrances hidden aw^ay 
mysteriously in side streets, threaded 
by dark passages and full of bare 
corridors. Sombre buildings perch upon 
the primeval rock, from whose quad- 
rangles and class-rooms may be heard 
the sounds of student recitations and 
student frolics. Glimpses are, perchance, 
caught of youths attired in long blue 
frocks, with bright green sashes. 
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QUEBEC PERCHED UPON ITS HISTORIC HEIGHTS 


Laval University has been called the Seminaire) for the general education of 

brain of French Canada, Although this boys, of whom over four hundred 

institution, with its hundreds of scholars, attend. It was out of these twin 

guards zealously the native spirit and seminaries that the university arose not 

the ancient traditions, there are yet longer ago than in 1852. Pius IX. issued 

many bonds which ally it to modem a bull in its favour, accorded it the 

France, while rejecting the latter’s un- patronage of the Cardinal Prefect of the 

faith and irreverence. For its professors Propaganda, and placed it under the 

and tutors keep in touch with French direct supervision of a council of 

thought and f rench belles-lettres. Most bishops. Thus Laval is strictly within 

of them have passed a year in France. the control of the Quebec hierarchy. 

Of this group of buildings the oldest The noble foundress of the Hotel Dieu 
dates from 1666, and the newest from convent and hospital was the Duchesse 

yesterday. The Seminary was founded d'Aiguillon, niece of Cardinal Richelieu, 

by the grim and masterful Francois de The imposing buildings date from 1654, 

Montmorency Laval, first bishop of and have b^en repeatedly extended. 

Quebec, and is divided into the Great Among the relics in the convent are a 

Seminary for the education of priests, silver bust enshrining the skull of Jean de 

and the Minor Seminary (le Petit Br^boeuf, a Jesuit missionaiy 
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to death by Iroquois in 1649, and the 
bones of his fellow-martyr, Lalemant. 

At the Ursuline Nunnery, founded in 
1639 by Madame dc la Peltrie and 
Marie de Tlncarnation, called the 
S. Theresa of the New World,*' is 
buried the body of the vanquished licro, 
the Marquis de Montcalm, and his skull 
may be seen preserved in a glass case. 
Here also, before the statue of the 
Virgin, burns a votive lamp, never 
extinguished since it was given by 
Madeleine de Rc^pentigny in 1717, 

The Post Office occupies the site of 
the old Chien d'Or building, a stone 
from which, bearing the carved and 
gilded effigy of a dog, has been built into 
the facade, together with a quaint 
inscription, which may be translated : 

I am a dog who gnaws a bone 
In gnawing which J lake mine ease; 

A time wall come, though not yet here, 
Whenril gnaw those who liave gnawed me! 


QUEBEC 

According to the local story, this 
house belonged to a rich merchant 
named Philibert, who had suffered at 
the hands of the intendant Bigot, and 
chose this way of expressing his hatred. 
For his audacity he was slain in the 
house at Bigot's instigation. But the 
murderer himself met his death in 
Pondicherry many years later at the 
hands of Philibert's son. The legend 
has been frequently celebrated in fiction 
and verse. A generation afterwards the 
house was occupied as an inn, and the 
innkeeper's pretty niece so fascinated a 
young British naval officcT named 
Horatio Nelson that the future hero of 
Trafalgar had to be smuggled aboard 
by his friends to prevent an imprudent 
marriage. 

The Place d'Armes w’as the parade- 
ground and fashionable promenade of 
the French period. A cc'iitury and a 
quarter ago there was built on its 



HUNTING FOR BARGAINS IN THE LOWER TOWN MARKET 

In the summer the farmers from neighbouring parishes come by river to Quebec with their produce. 
This |[oes for a cheaper price than can be had in the shops, and so there are plenty of customers. 
Formerly the old Champlain Market stood near here, but the building? was pulled down. The dome 
to the left is on the roof of the Post Office 
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DUFFERIN TERRACE AND THE RIVER FROM CHATEAU FRONTENAC 

Skirting the south east side of tiie city there is a great wooden platform set up along the brow of the 
eliffs. It IS called Dutfenn 'Jorrace, and varies in width from 50 to loo feet and is about 460 yards 
long. Hy the batul stand at the north end is the statue of Champlain, the gallant bVench expJc»rer. 
who founded the city in 1608 and was appointed governor of the tln'ii J-rcnch eolony 
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GREY STONE FACADE OF THE QUEBEC LEGISLATURE 

Just outside the old walls which kept the city on the west or landward side are situate the Parliament 
Buildings, close ^ the St Louis Gate, They are built of grey stone in the style of the French Renaissance 
ana date from 18^2. The ascent of the tower, which is 160 feet high, rewards the climber with one of 
the finest views obtainable of the city and its surroundings 
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Ewinit Oatlowhy 


ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL IN THE PLACE D’ARMES 

At the north-west corner of the Place d’Annes, tlie parach; 
ground of the old P'rench days, is the Anglican Cathedral of 
the Holy Trinity. IHiilt in 1S04, it contains memorials to 
Quebec celebrities and communion plate given by George III. 


western side the Anglican 
cathedral, which is interes- 
ting for its many military 
memorials and the colours 
of the 69th regiment, as 
well as for the Communion 
plate which was given by 
King George III. 

Even Quebec, reluctant 
as it is to alter, has not 
been able altogether to 
resist structural changes. 

Old buildings sanctified 
by time and legend have 
vanished, and their places 
been taken by new ones 
formed in the semblance 
of the old. 

In the French period the 
fortifications comprised 
three city gates, one of 
which, the St. Louis Gate, 
is now represented by a 
modern structure, while 
the St. John Gate and 
Palace Gate have entirely 
disappeared. The Hope 
and Prescott gates, which 
were added by the English, 
have also gone. Kent 
Gate, built to commemo- 
rate Queen Victoria's 
father, who lived for three 
years in a house near at 
hand, is quite modem. 

On the ground where 
the City Hall stands was 
the old Jesuits' College, dating from 
1635. Within those walls the valiant 
martyrs whom the historian Parkman 
has rendered illustrious — Br< 5 boeuf, 
Lalemant, Jogues, Noue, Daniel and 
Vimont — taught their votaries, and 
here Marquette planned his great mission 
on the Mississippi. In demolishing the 
building the workmen unearthed with 
their pickaxes the decapitated skeleton 
of Jean Li 4 gois, who built the college 
and was murdered by the Iroquois, and 
the remains of Jean de Quen, the dis- 
coverer of Lake St^ Jean, and Francois 
PotoL They were given a public funeral 
and interred in the Ursuline Convent. 

PM 


The splendid Parliament buildings, 
in the French Renaissance style, which 
rise close to the St. Louis Gate, displaced 
nothing when they were built, because 
they are outside the walls. Here are 
housed the Legislative Assembly (81 
members) and the Legislative Council 
(24 members) amidst spacious and 
tasteful surroundings. From the central 
tower (160 feet high) a very fine view 
is obtainable. Lodged in niches at 
intervals along the whole length of the 
building's fa9ade stands a veritable 
battalion in bronze— statues of Jacques 
Cartier, Frontenac, Maisonneuve, L6vis, 
Wolfe. Montcalm and de Salaberry. 

XL5 
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Ewing Ualloway 

MODERN ST. LOUIS GATE IN THE OLD CITY RAMPARTS 

This is one of the three <jri«iiial sites of gateways in the old French fortilK'ations. The aich and 
towers seen above are, of caturse, iiHidern, but the wall on either side is a part of the roiiiodelled 
fortiticatioiis constructed between 18^3 and 1832. riiesc eiudosed a luiieh larger area than the older 
works. The city now’ depends for its protection on detached forts 


Indeed, Quebec is rich in statiiar}% for 
elsewhere there are ethgies of Laval, 
Champlain, Montcalm and Frontenac, 
among others, besides the many in- 
scribed reminders of the city’s heroes 
and storied past. 

Another historic site, that of the old 
Chateau de St. Louis, is to-day occupied 
by one of the most distinguished hotels 
in the world, the Chateau Frontenac. 
It is in the French baronial style, 
chiefly of light-red brick, with copper 
roofs, and it fills an important role in 
the daily drama of the city. For it is 
not only the European or American 
tourist who is found in these imposing 
corridors and richly decorated saloons ; 

the Chateau ’’ is also the most popular 
restaurant and rendezvous for society 
in Quebec, 

At the southern extremity of Dufferin 
Terrace and the highest point of the 
plateau is reared Quebec's historic forti- 
fication, the Citadel. It covers 40 
acres, and although greatly extended 


a century ago, follows generally the lines 
of the French works of 1716. Since the 
withdrawal of the imperial garrivSon in 
1871 the fortress has been occupied by 
Canadian troops. It comprises a large 
parade and drill ground, surrounded by 
barracks and magazines. A battery of 
heavy guns is mounted on the ram- ‘ 
parts. The officers' quarters are in a 
large stone building, one end of which 
is set apart as the governor-general’s 
residence, occupied by him on his annual 
visit to Quebec. 

But the Citadel and the other Quebec 
fortifications would fare ill were heavy 
armaments allowed to approach within 
range. To reinforce these defences three 
detached forts were constructed at L^vis, 
on the opposite bank of the river ; but 
greater reliance is placed on the two new 
and powerful forts nine miles below the 
city at Beaumont, where they command 
the channel of the St. Lawrence. 

The western ramparts of the Citadel 
overlook the world-renowned Plains of 
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Abraham, where was fought one of the Wolfe was commanding the British 
most decisive battles of history. The right wing, and was hit three times, 
ground was named after Abraham receiving his last and mortal wound 
Martin, the royal pilot of the St. Law- 250 yards cast of the monument 
rence in the middle of the seventeenth which to-day commemorates his victory 
century. When the battle was fought and death. 

the Plains stretched without fence or Formerly the spot where Wolfe, at the 
enclosure up to the walls of Quebec head of the Louisburg Grenadiers, gave 
and to the Cote Ste. Genevieve. Being the fateful order to fire which caused 
sprinkled with bushes and with dense such havoc in the French ranks was 
clumps of trees in the rear, they afforded believed to be nearly half a mile to the 
far more cover for the French and westward, owing to the faultiness of 
Indian marksmen than there would be the old maps ; wherefore tourists gazing 
at present. at the monument used to marvel that 

The British line occupied a spot the dying conqueror should have been 
between the golf links and the gaol, in borne forward to die, instead of to the 
alinement with dc Salaborry Street, rear. The exact spot is well authenti- 
A large part of the suburbs of Quebec caled, because*- a heavy stone was rolled 

is built upon the original Plains of thither immediately aftcT the battle. 

Abraham and covers a portion of the Montcalm was first struck by a musket- 
battlefield. The* century-old miscon- ball and then by a ball from the solitary 
ception as to the exact site of the cannon the British had managed to 

battle has lately been cleared up. bring up the cliff. He was carried into 



“ Canada *' 

FALLS HIGHER THAN NIAGARA: A POPULAR EXCURSION FROM QUEBEC 

About seven miles below Quebec the Montmorency river plunges into the St. Lawrence. The drop is 
a sheer 265 feet, nearly 100 feet higher than the highest fall at Niagara, which is 167 feet on the 
American side* Two towers, seen above the falls, supported a bridge, which fell in 105b. There is 
a power station here which supplies Quebec with electricity 
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Ewtne Galloway 


LITTLE CHAMPLAIN STREET IN THE QUAINT LOWER TOWN 

One is able to recapture some of the old outward aspect of French Quebec in the riverside quarter 
at the base of the clififs known as Lower Town. Descending Mountain Hill Street, the visitor finds 
himself at the head of this iron stairway. It replaced the old “ Breakneck Steps,” and leads down 
to Little Champlain Street which follows the river. Near by is the Palais Station (C. N. R.) 

Quebec and breathed his last in tlie to the space formerly enclosed, and it is 
Ursiiline nunnery. hoped that the unsightly gaol will be 

A couple of miles westward is Wolfe’s demolished or converted into a public 

Cove (formerly called L’Anse de Foulon) museum. Spencer Wood, near by, 

where the British forces made the surrounded with its beautiful grounds, 

nocturnal ascent to the Plains. Wolfe is the official residence of the lieutenant- 
and his men climbed up by a precipitous governor of Quebec, 
path, just to the left of a tiny brook. Thus far we have been occup3dng 
which can be easily identified at the ourselves with the city on the heights, 

present day. But there is also a highly interesting 

A large part of the battle area is being and historic Lower Town, fonnerly to 
converted into a public park, in addition be reached by a dizzy flight *' break' 
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neck steps/* now replaced by a secure 
iron stairway, or farther eastward by a 
hydraulic elevator and other steps. At 
the bottom, just under the Citadel, is 
the quaint little old church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, close to the site of 
Champlain’s building of 1608. The 
name of this little church—Our Lady 
of Victories — commemorates the deliver- 
ance of Quebec from the English attacks 
of 1690 and 1711. 

The thoroughfare just to the south. 
Sous-le-Fort Street, recalls the narrow, 
medieval streets of many European 
towns. Little Champlain Street is the 
scene of the death of the American 
general Montgomery, who vainly tried 
to capture the city during the American 
Revolution. On the site of the former 
Champlain Market is the new terminus 
of tlic ('anadian Northern Railway, the 
Palais Station. 

Ocean Port and Railway Centre 

Still moving along the hem of the 
skirts of the city, wc find close to the 
water’s edge the two busy streets, with 
their shops, banks and warehouses, of 
St. Peter and St, Paul ; and here great 
transformations — perhaps the greatest 
of all — have been brought about at 
Quebec. For Quebec is a busy ocean 
port and a great railway centre. The 
capacious Louise Basin, w'ith a wet- 
dock 40 acres in area and a tidal- 
dock half that size, with wharves, quays 
and piers, would have astonished 
Champlain and even his eighteenth and 
nineteenth century successors, Carleton 
and Dufferin. 

By the Louise Embankment, which 
forms the outer wall of the docks, is 
the immigration office, with the barracks 
for the detention of thousands of 
immigrants until the long land journey 
to the west is begun. No less than 
;f4,ooo,ooo has been spent upon Quebec 
harbour improvements, including a large 
dry-dock. A lofty concrete grain 
elevator holding one million bushels has 
also been built. 

Close at hand is the old Grand Trunk 
(now C.N.Rv) railway station and 
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landing station, while at the farther end 
of Louise basin is the C.P.R. station, 
the Lake St. John railway, and the 
little line which conveys the pilgrims 
along the left bank of the St. Lawrence 
to the shrine of S. Anne de Beaupre, 
the Canadian Lourdes. 

Sad Effects of Bigot’s Rule 

A coujde of quaint old streets at the 
base of the promontory are Sault- 
au-Matelot and Sous-le-Cap, whose 
inhabitants seem proud of their 
picturesque dilapidation and precarious 
pavements, in the former a tablet has 
been set up in memory of the local 
heroes who at this point repulsed the 
attack of the American general, Benedict 
Arnold, in 1775. 

But a far more interesting site is that 
around the corner of the cliff beneath the 
Grey Nunnery far overhead. Here arc 
the vestiges of the palace of the intend- 
ant Bigot, now forming part of the walls 
of Boswells Brewery. Bigot was the 
head of the civil administration of the 
French colony of New France, and by 
his profligacy, oppre.ssion and dishonesty 
was the chief factor in undermining thcj 
resources of the colony and precipitating 
its moral and financial ruin. Hard by 
stood the large store-house (“ La 
Friponne ”), built by Bigot to house the 
merchandise shipped from France pend- 
ing its disposal by sale to the government 
or the citizens. 

Quebec as a Winter Resort 

A new r 61 e has wathin recent years 
been allotted to Quebec, one which has 
largely increased the number of her 
votaries. It is becoming one of the 
most popular winter resorts on the 
continent. The attractions include a 
triple toboggan chute, extending the 
entire length of Dufferin Terrace, an 
outdoor skating rink, a ski jump on 
Citadel Hill, besides other diversions. 
Indeed in winter, with its ramparts, 
roofs and minarets clad in a mantle of 
snow, Quebec has a charm and fascina- 
tion which, in the opinion of many, 
rivals its summer aspect. 




RAJPUTANA, SIND & BALUCHISTAN 

The Thirsty Lands of Western India 

by Sir Thomas Holdich 

Author of “The Indian Borderland,” etc. 


T he Tliar, or desert of Western 
Rajputana, merges into the 
sandy wastes of Sind, which 
reach westward to the dreary frontier 
of Baluchistan beyond the lower Indus. 

This has been the southern barrier of 
India throughout the ages, protecting 
the peninsula from human tides of 
irruption and forcing approach from 
the west into the northern passes. 

No army of the past has crossed that 
desert eastwards ; no horde of Asiatics 
has shaped its slow movement that way, 
although it is possible that under other 
geographical conditions in the dim past 
there may have been an open route 
near the Arabian Sea coast which 
admitted Dra vidian races to Central 
and Southern India, and which is now 
closed for good. 

We have, indeed, the record of one 
great adventurer (Mahmud of Cihazni) 
who faced the risks of the desert when he 
descended on Gujarat and sacked 
Somnath ; but his experiences were not 
encouraging, and no later adventurer 
has dared follow his example. 

Overlying the greater part of this 
wide extent of desert arc sand dunes 
from 50 to 100 feet high moving east- 
ward in slow procession and systematic 
curves in obedience to the westerly 
winds. Wliat little vegetation there is 
is gathered about the cities of the desert, 
and is mostly imported. 

Vast Floor of an Ancient Sea 

The desert character of this vast 
floor of a great primeval sea is much 
modified on the north-east where it 
approaches the Punjab, and on the 
south-west, where a considerable area 
of the Jodhpur state is watered by 
affluents of the Luni river. 


The f>rovince of Rajputana is roughly 
divided by that most ancient and inter- 
esting range, the Aravali. This range 
can be traced from the Ridge at Delhi 
to the extreme southern border of the 
province where it culminates in the 
outlying and temple-crowned peak of 
Abu. From it, as it strikes from north- 
east to south-west, there stretches 
WT'stward the desert country in which 
are the native states of Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer and Jodhfmr. To the east 
are Alwar, Jaipur, Tonk and Udaipur. 
In the centre of the province is the 
British state of Ajmer-Merwara, like a 
red island in a sea of yellow sand, the 
headquarters of the government of 
Rajputana. 

Plains that Gather no Rain 

Railways now intersect the country 
both east and west of the Aravalis. 
From Delhi to Ajmer and Abu (continu- 
ing to Ahmadabad in Bombay) there 
runs a central line, intersected at 
Sambhur (near the Salt Lake) by the 
Jaipur-Jodhpur extension from the 
Jumna valley, which passes on through 
the southern desert districts westward 
to Hyderabad on the Indus. From 
Jodhpur northward a line runs to 
Bikaner and to the Punjab through the 
desert. These are all narrow gauge. 

All the vast expanse of desiccated 
plain forming Western Rajputana ter- 
minates in a broad depression on the 
south-west, the Runn of Cutch, and 
thus lies open to the vapour-bearing 
winds of the south-west monsoon. 
These sail unhindered through it and 
over it, leaving no moisture till they 
reach the Punjab. 

On its northern border the desert 
sands give place gradually to the 
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THE PARCHED AND SANDY PLAINS THAT PROTECT INDIA FROM WESTERN INVASION 
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Col. W. J P. Bodd 


KARACHI: NARROW COBBLED STREET IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 

In the city or native quarter of Karachi the streets are paved lanes in which the pedestrians must 
press themselves against the walls to permit a cart to pass. The houses have carved overhanging 
eaves and balconies which blot out the light. The shops are sometimes three feet above the level 
of the roadway, which is faintly lit up at night by oil lamps on the walls 

scrub-covered flats peculiar to the the Aravali strike ; the Hindu temples 

Punjab. East of the Aravalis the char- pointing from their summits all tend 

acter of the country changes. Travelling to give Rajputana an indefinable at- 

southward from Delhi through Rewari mosphere of peace and charm, 

to Alwar, Jaipur and the cities of the In the northern districts we en- 
south, one recognizes certain desert counter most of the familiar trees of 

attributes even in that cultivated and India — the gigantic banyan and the 

comparatively fertile part of Rajputana. sacred pipal (among the figs), the sisal, 

The bracing air by day and the nim, cotton, sirrus, tamarind and 

purple starlit nights ; the wide other shade trees ; occasional groves 

expanse of open plain chequered with of mango and the almost universal 

sparse cultivation ; the occasional scrub jungle on fhe low hills* as well 

streaks of broken hills, always following as the bh& are all in evidence. 
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Where cultivation is wider and more 
frequent in the north-east of the 
province we fiaid huge crops of maize, 
jowar, bajra (millets), together with 
wheat (for export) and cotton. The 
opium poppy makes bright patches in 
the landscape. Villages stand wide apart 
and are usually well built and fairly 
clean, and from the scattered pasturage 
around the half -wild cattle crowd into 
the narrow lanes as the sun gets low. 

Incessant Struf{jSle for Water 

As one travels farther south, desert 
indications increase, cultivation grows 
scarce and the difficulty of water raising 
becomes more and more apparent, until 
at last the creaky voice of the slow- 
turning irrigation wheel is heard no 
more, and the whole landscape is 
completely desolate and dry. 

And yet in the midst of a flat, sandy 
plain one may see now and then a couple 
of yoked bullocks ap)parently strolling 
at leisure at the end of a long, thin rope, 
which, traced to its source, is slowly 
lifting a bucketful of water from a well 
perhaps hundreds of feet deep. 

Here, too, on the edge of the desert 
thrives the miracle of the water melon 
containing more deliciously cool liquid 
than any fruit of its species. This is 
one of the minor compensations of 
nature in a torrid clime. 

The production of wheat in the 
Rajputana states is by no means in- 
considerable. The average per year is 
201,200 tons, and cotton runs to 93,000 
bales, each bale being equal to 400 lb. 
Wheat and cotton form the chief bulk 
of exports from Rajputana. There is 
indeed very little else to export. 

Home of an Historic Chivalry 

Rajputana is essentially the home of 
the Aryan Rajput. There are Rajputs 
scattered all over northern India, in the 
hills and the plains, and wherever found 
they cling to their proud traditions. But 
it is in Rajputana, in Udaipur and 
Jaisalmer, that the Rajput lives in 
conscious superiority of race over the 
rest of mankinA 


The shining and historic tales of 
Rajput chivalry can only be referred to 
here in connexion with their age-old 
cities and fortresses, which still exist in 
striking contrast to the modern cities 
with their rows of stucco-faced houses, 
electric trams and hoarse, barking 
motor-cars. 

Preeminent among those cities that 
still float the banner of Rajput chivalry 
and can boast their liistoric antiquity. I 
would place Chitor, Udaijnir and Jaisal- 
mcr. Still lives the story of the Great 
Sacrifice of Honourable Death '' (the 
johar) of Chitor when, early in the 
fourteenth century, all the women sought 
the “ embrace of death in full bridal 
array rather than fall into the hands of 
the Mahomedan conqueror Ala-ud-din, 
while their men poured forth from the 
open gates to die fighting. 

Udaipur of the Solar Race 

Chitor stands much as it stood then. 
Udaipur (home of the solar race) is still 
the embodiment of a “ dream of beauty."' 
Its marble palaces set on the margin of a 
wide lake reflecting the splendour of its 
carven terraces and gardens ; the gaiety 
of its crowds and the ever shifting beauty 
of Oriental colouring preserve Udaipur 
as the most brilliant gem among 
India's fast changing cities. 

Compared with other provinces, Raj- 
putana has no important industrial 
centres and its trade is insignificant. 
Salt is the product which is perhaps 
most distinctive. In Rajputana it is 
the salt of the Sambhur lake. 

Some 40 miles to the west of Jaipur 
is the important junction of Sambhur 
where the northern line from Delhi 
crosses the eastern line from Agra. 
Here a broad lake spreads a pink and 
white surface to the sky in the early 
months of the hot weather when the hot 
winds begin to be loosed from the south- 
west and the bare, burnt-up fields are 
idle, waiting for the next crop season. 
The water of the lake has evaporated, 
and the salt has crystallised into six 
inches or so of pink ice above a greasy 
field of black mud beneath. 
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T. E. Pye-Smith 

STUPENDOUS FORTRESS OF JODHPUR UPON ITS HILL OF ROCK 

Four liimdred feet above the town of Jodhpur loom the round towers and tremendous walls of the fort 
which mif?ht have been hewn out of the living rock. At one end of the stronghold, and on the edge 
of a fearful cliff, are the buildings of the old palace, which is a series of courtyards within a courtyard, 
and includes the treasury where the maharaja’s jewels are carefully guarded 
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T. E. Pye-Binlth 

STRANGE STRUCTURES UPON THE HOUSES fN HYDERABAD, SIND 
The present city of Hyderabad was founded in 1768 and is a railway junction lying to the east of 
the Indus opposite Kotri. The main bazaar begins outside the fort, whence the photograph was -taken, 
and is famous for its embroideries and metal work. The heat is so great that the inhabitants have 
erected shelters with sloping rbofs to catch the prevailing wind in order to cool their houses 
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Pink and white with long streaks of Karachi. What little cultivation 
black mud outcropping, the colour is there is, Sind owes entirely to the 
curiously reproduced in the countless Indus and to irrigation work, 
flights of flamingoes which live on the The Indus delta constantly shifting 
margin of the lake and make coloured its shape and constitution of alluvial 
patterns as they fly against the pale mud and sluggish estuary is sparsely 
blue sky. covered with grass and scrub of the same 

The crystals taken from the surface character as that of the Sundarbans of 
of the lake arc perfect cubes, the colour- Calcutta. The river it.self requires con- 
ing being due to a minute fungus, but stant supervision and w^atchfulness to 
although they are otherwise pure salt, keep it within the limits of the channels 
they are not the salt of commerce, which carved out in its self-raised aqueduct, 
is prepared by evaporation under the When, in times of flood, the muddy 
sun’s heat in shallow pans along the waters overflow their banks there i^ 
margin of the lake. Both the Punjab much trouble in Sind. Itspecially is 
and Raj pu tana con.sumc their own salt. this the case in the Kachi, where runs 
Very little is exported. the railw'ay from Ruk junction north- 

Easily and gradually the desert edges ward to Jacobabad, Sibi and Quetta, 
of Rajputana slide into the sands of The line is not infrequently under water. 
Sind. Sind covers the valley of the From Ruk southward the railway fol- 
Indus from the .southern extremity of lows the right bank of the Indus to 
the trans-Indus Punjab (the Derajat) to Kotri (opposite Hyderabad on the left 
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RAILWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHAPPAR RIFT NEAR MANQI 
At Sibi the railway to Quetta bifurcates, one line going through the Bolan Pass, the other proceeding 
to Hamai and MaxigL These strategic lines both serve Quetta, which guards the Khojak and Bolan 
pass^, the only practicable routes lor the inva8i<Hi of India between the Gomal Pass and the AxaHan 
The town is also the capital of Baluchistan and near it lies the Indian Stafi C^ege 
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SCULPTURED TOWER OF VICTORY OR FAME AT CHITOR, MEWAR 

Amid the ruins of Chitor, the ancient capital of Mewar, rises this Tower of Victory, erected in 
the fifteenth century to commemorate a victory over the ruler of Malwa. It is a splendid example 
of Tain architecture and consists of nine storeys, the upper two being open. The whole tower is 
122 feet high and is covered with sculptures of Hindu divinities. There is a staircase inside 

bank) and Karachi, while a branch through flat plains and confines it 

eastward effects a junction with the within a rock-bound bed, a change 

north-western line by crossing the river which is both picturesque and useful, 

at Sukkur. The occurrence of a small island in the 

Here is one of those changes in the middle of the river much assisted the 

diaracter of the river bed which redeems engineering of the Lansdowne bridge at 

the from its placid progression this point. The bridge is half cantilever 
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AMBER, ONCE JAIPUR’S CAPITAL 

The deserted ruins of Amber are situated 
about six miles trorn Jaipur, and the old 
palace, seen in the photograph, lies beneath 
a hill-pH'rched tortress 

and hali simple girder and, like the 
Forth bridge, forms a remarkable 
feature in the surrounding landscape. 
From the Kohri junction on the left 
bank the North-Western line runs south- 
ward to Hyderabad (where the Raj- 
putana line joins) and is continued to 
Karachi via Kotri, where it crosses the 
river. Thus the section of the North 
Western Railway joining Kotri with 
Karachi takes traffic from Baluchistan 
via Ruk, from the Punjab direct, and 
from Rajputana via Hyderabad. 

Although Sind is an unattractive and 
brazen land yet there are green spots in 
it and endless antiquarian interest. 
Here and there the Indus riverain is 
thickly covered with jungle and there 
are reminiscences of Arab occupation 
to be found in the occasional date palm. 

Poor as is the flora of Sind there is 
the noteworthy fact that it comprises 
more of the North African plants than 
any other Indian area. Indigenous 
cotton is a notable feature and there is 
at least one indigenous palm. 

Where irrigation is ample and the 
station stands low there may be a 
wealth of overcrowded and imported 
vegetation which does little to improve 


the atmosphere of the cantonment. This 
is indeed the case in most of the trans- 
Indus stations. The breathless stuffi- 
ness of the atmosphere in Jacobabad, 
for instance, in the hot weather, is in 
no way preferable to the intense rock- 
reflected heat of Sukkur, where the air 
is cool at night. 

The rainless skies of Sind are respon- 
sible for the dust which lies so thick on 
the half-made roads that it is necessary 
to lay down straw before vehicles can 
pass over them. Sind lies between the 
two monsoons, the south-west and the 
north-west, so that the rainfall is ab- 
normally small, amounting to but a few 
inches per annum, all of which may be 
the result of one or two days' fall ; 
Karachi getting from 6 to 8 inches. 

Karachi is, next to Bombay, the most 
notable port on the west coast of India 
and with its busy harbour and well laid 
out cantonments, its outlying coast - 
built bungalows and wide mangrove 
beds intersected by shady channels well 
adapted for boating, is one of the most 
attractive stations in India. 

Very little trace of the Arab occu- 
pation is to be found now. It is most 
apparent, perhaps, in the language of 
Sind, but of the once famous mercantile 
towns which marked the long road from 
Syria to Multan it is difficult to identify 
even the sites. 

The coming and going of Arab mer- 
chants and adventurers who made their 
way through the long narrow valleys of 
Makran (Southern Baluchistan) to the 
Indus valley in endless procession has 
left little record beyond what we find 
in the itineraries of medieval Arab 
geographers, but it has much signi- 
ficance now that this old-world and long- 
forgotten route is likely once again to 
witness a steadily increasing traffic 
between East and West. Already the 
aeroplane has directed its flight by the 
Makran coast between Mesop)otamia 
and Karachi and it will not be a 
great while before the motor fol- 
lows suit along the old caravan track. 

In the dry and thirsty land of Makran 
are many traces, in the shape of terraced 
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ERODED CLIFFS ALONG THE COAST OF SIND NEAR KARACHI 
From the Arabian Sea both Sind and Baluchistan, especi^y the latter, look ve^ forbidding. A r^ky 
beach overhuag by yellowish cliffs gives on to a stony desert shinmiermg m the heat and stret^ng 
away interminably. ^ A good deal of fishing is carried on off Karachi, whi^ch is noted for its opter beds, 
but It gained its positi^ as one of the chief ports of India by handling wheat from the Punjab 
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fields and occasional palfn groves, of a 
past age of abundant moisture, and the 
existence of a people of considerable 
artistic culture who made use of sources 
of water long since disappeared. 

This desiccation is widespread, and 
extends to Sind where the eastern half 
of the province has witnessed the dry- 
ing up of great rivers which once carved 
channels for themselves from the far 
north to the sea, 

A For^otteo and Uninviting Land 

In Makran we are in Baluchistan, 
in its southernmost coastal province 
bordering the Arabian Sea. Makran is a 
forgotten and uninviting land, and yet, 
both on the immediate coast, and 
hidden among its narrow valleys are 
places of immense historic interest, and 
often of great beauty. 

Nowhere is the recent geological age oi 
the Baluch formation so clearly marked 
as here, miles of flat alluvium stretching 
inland to the nearest hill ridges, crossed 
by insufficiently marked camel tracks 
leading from the stinking little coast 
villages (where fish are buried, salted 
and exported to the coast of India) to 
the inland valleys, are unbroken in their 
drear monotony, except for certain low 
ridges and shining dumps of waste 
which, on close inspection, prove to 
consist of nothing but shells of recent 
geological age. 

Desert^ Centres of Industry 

The inland lateral valleys enclosed 
between the rough walls of limestone 
ridges running east and west offer almost 
unbroken opportunity for traffic from 
Pa:sia to the Indian border. Indeed, 
^ motor could traverse the whole length 
of Makran without much difficulty. 

Some of these valleys still show traces 
of the old world market towns and 
centres Of industry so belauded by 
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Baluch, it is an outpost of Muscat. 
Urmara and Pasni are stations of the 
Indo-European Telegraph line. 

North of this coast province of Makran 
lie the open plains of central Baluchistan, 
of which country the general conforma- 
tion includes a vast extent of compara- 
tively (sometimes wholly) desert sand 
east of Persia and south of Afghanistan. 
Here all the drainage loses itself in 
swamps or lagoons. 

Central Baluchistan is separated from 
the Indian frontier by the serrated bands 
of mountain formation which extend 
practically from Karachi to Quetta, 
and which, linking with the Makran 
systems, form one continuous barrier 
from the Gomul river (the Pathan 
frontier) on the north to the Persian 
frontier on the west. 

Riven Purali and Hab 

Two deep wedges of open country are 
driven into this barri(^. One is the 
Kachi, which includes within it the 
railway from Jacobabad to Sibi and 
Quetta, and the other is the Las Bela, 
opening where the Purali river, draining 
for 150 miles from the north, debouches 
into Sonmiani bay. Like the Purali, the 
Hab river, nearer Karachi, debouches 
into the Arabian Sea and forms the 
boundary between Baluchistan and In- 
dia for some 50 miles of its lower course. 

After leaving the Hab, the Sind 
boundary is taken up by the outermost 
of the southern frontier ranges, the 
Kirthar, for about 150 miles northward. 
Nothing further need be said about it. 
The huge slab-sided Kirthar, unbroken 
but for one narrow crack, is about the 
best boundary in India. 

The first real break in this rock-bound 
frontier occurs at the Mulla opening, 
which offers a bad route from Sind 
to K^t This pass, indeed, has a 
history, but it is a very ancient one. 


Arab geographers. There are palm 
gjt)ve$, abd here and there a stray 
oasis of umltivation which is inex- 
presi^bly welcome in this ban^ land. 

Ibe chief peat 4be 
strangdy Gwador is not 


Then, at the head of the Sind desert 

northward is the Kack 

to the Bolan, and the l^lan Ike finom 

Sibi, with the Haa^ loop, ta W us 

over the bbrd^ haBs to 

kem Quetta to KaJat snd kim Katet 
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Rajpuiana. Blue pigeons flutter about the sacred precincts of 
the marble cenotaph to the Maharao Bakhtawar Singhji at Alwar 
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W. S, Barclay 

Rio dk Janeiro. At thf lund in the Avenida Niemeyer above 
the Atlantic the Hill of Gavea appears ivith its hare, sheer flanks 
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Rio de Janeiho. Through a zvindow in the zvoods on Mount 
Santa Thcreza one looks down upon the roofs of the suburb of Lapa 
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Rome, On the Pa/atijie HiK the ei^hf Cf/htnnis *tf the muple nf >atiir}i fa> e fir ,1’ffirn’ i linreh nj Santa 
Martina c Luca, and in bctTxem thr^c tree, <tat}d> fir tnujiiphai a}rh .■/ //;« Kin re.} >f fyfiniins >e: eni< 


Uunaid Mnl^iaii 

Rome. 7'he monument to King Victor Emmanuel II. upon the Capitol 
commands the city northward to S. Andrea della Valle and S. Peter’s 
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southward to Las Bela or Karachi, 
there is •►a comparatively open way 
behind the hills — but no made road. 

Quetta (Kwat — a fort) is the hub ot 
Baluchistan and one of the most popular 
centres of military and civil service in 
India, Quetta was in the middle of the 
nineteenth century but an open water- 
logged plain surrounding a very ancient 
mud fort, and it was quite possible to 
strike water six inches below the sur- 
face. To-day, with its excellent water 
supply, its poplar avenues, its prolific 
gardens, where every fruit known in 
Europe can be cultivated, its picturesque 
bungalows and its broad green maidan, 
the delight of golf and polo players, 
Quetta well deserves its popularity. 

Surrounding it are some of the most 
imposing peaks of the frontier hills and 
within easy reach is Ziarat, a juniper 
covered nest in the hills which makes an 
admirable hot weather resort. The 
climate would be perfect but for ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. The bare 
rocky surface of the Baluch highland is 
subject to extreme radiation, with the 
result that the temperature may vary 
as much as 40° or 50*^ F. in the course of 
twenty-four hours. 

Dire Kettulttt of Heavy Rain 

Another disadvantage arising from a 
general want of soil and vegetation is 
that a heavy rainfall may be swept off 
the plateau into the narrow channels of 
nullahs with terrific force and cause dire 
destruction. The Bolan has been swept 
clear of all railway material more than 
once, the Harnai loop having been 
designed to outflank this difficulty. 

From Quetta southwards the way lies 
open to Kalat and, as already explained, 
to the sea. South-westwards runs the 
uninteresting line to Nushki, now ex- 
tended to the Persian border in the 
interests of strategy. North-westward 
the railway is carried over wide open 
spaces touching the broad acnes of 
Pishin cultivation to the narrow 
Khojak range through which it tunnels 
its way to Chaman on the borders 
of Afghanistto. 


North-eastward and eastward lie the 
interminable frontier hills permeated by 
rivers which, following the general 
strike of the limestone ranges, run 
northward to the Gomul and the Waziri- 
stan border. Chief amongst them is the 
Zhob which, after watering the Pishin 
valley, now affords an excellent right of 
way to the Gomul pass. 

Home of Truculent Tribes 

All this mass of mountainous Baluch 
borderland, more or less regular in its 
banded formation of ridges and ranges, 
is inhabited by several hill tribes, all 
equally truculent and acknowledging no 
particular affinity with the Baluch 
federation. They are, in fact, mostly 
Pathan, speaking Puslitu, but neither 
they nor the true Baluch, the Marris and 
Bugtis south of them (who are physically 
a splendid race of fighting men) give 
anything like the trouble that the 
British receive from the Pathans of 
the more noitherii frontier. 

Raids from Baluchistan into India are 
almost unknown ; and there are one or 
two good reasons for this immunity. 
Firstly, the military hold the key of 
their back doors ; the approaches to 
the tribal country arc commanded from 
the plateau. Secondly, there is no 
Afghanistan behind them to give them 
shelter in distress. These two practical 
reasons far outweigh the political in- 
fluence supposed to bear on them. 

The Throne of Suleiman 

The great width of mountain border- 
land between India and the Baluch 
plateau narrows towards the north as it 
approaches the Gomul. Here it cul- 
minates in a huge slab-sided mountain 
massif known as the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
not unlike the Table Mountain of the 
Cape but slightly sagging in the centre. 

A northern peak arising therefrom to 
ir,ooo feet dominates the whole of it. 
From this peak (the Kaisargarh— the 
highest on the frontier) one can look 
westwards over an immense spread of 
Afghan hills, or eastwards into the 
misty shadows of the Indus valley. 

1N5 
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JAIN TEMPLES ERECTED UPON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT ABU 

Mount Abu is the ruhninatiug [point of the Aravali hills and upon it is a sanatorium ol the same 
name which is the headcpiarters of the Rajpiitana administration. The mountain, which is over 
5,000 feet high, is very irregular in formation and upon it are two groups of Jain temples, those 
alx)ve being at Achilgar, They are believed to date from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 


The traditional * tlirone from which 
Sulaiman's bride took her last look at 
India is at the southern extremity of 
the massif and is a famous shrine. 

Especially in spring, when young 
shoots spread a hazy film of green 
over otherwise barren hillsides, and the 
fans at the foot of the mountain 
watercourse break out into a variegated 
carpet of flowxTS ; when the narcissus 
bunches itself into shaded spots of 
beauty, and the land tortoise awakes 
and breaks up through the soil, then 
indeed Baluchistan becomes almost a 
land of enchantment. The clear blue 
sky above, and the sweet scent of the 
downtrodden wormwood below, all tend 
to promote a passing sense of delight in 
a country of which it is said that when 
God created the world he dumped the 
rubbish into Baluchistan. 


There are shady spots in the sheep- 
dotted hills where maidenhair and other 
ferns are rife ; many an isolated spot 
even in the desert where a willow- 
shaded spring gives relief to the thirsty 
traveller. The oleander, too, brightens 
up the waterfed gullies and rock- 
shadowed ravines. On the banks of 
the lower Hingol the oleander becomes 
almost a shade tree. 

Of the aboriginal Baluch there is much 
to be said, but it is another story. 
Strength and chivalry are his charac- 
teristics. There is a world of romance 
in his history and although the days of 
sweeping cavalry raids are gone he is 
still of “ the same way of thinking."' 

He still loves his mare better than his 
wife — his chivalry does not begin at 
home — and still acts up to his ancient 
traditions of courtesy and hospitality. 


RAJPUTANA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division, The north-western 
edge of the Deccan. {Cf. India Southern.) 
The comer of the Iranian plateau. (Cf. 
Persia.) The ancient sea floor of the 
middle plains. 

Climate and Vegetation, Hot desert ; 
(Thar) the Indian counterpart of the 
Sahara, with a tendency to winter rains 
and Mediterranean climate and flora along 
northern cooler Punjab edtre, and to' 
Shnimer rakia (monsoon) on the southern 
C^jarait edge. 


Products, Crops depend almost entirely 
upon water. N.E., wheat, maize and 
native grains. (Cf. Rxnjab.) Water melons. 
Salt. 

Communications, Railways necessarily 
cross the region to connect impo^nt 
centres on the periphery. In Baluchistan 
th^ are mainly of strategic importance. 

Outlook, As an area of great aridity, 
fhe region has no promise of future 
development until sun power becomes an 
impori^t motive force in industry; 
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The Superbly Set Capital of Brazil 

by Lilian E. Elliott 

Author of Brazil, To-day and To-morrow ” 


AS beheld from the forest -wreathed 
* JJL granite peak of Corcovado, 
^ up-raised 2,000 feet above the 
sea, all the fantastic panorama of 
Guanabara Bay, with its sandy inlets, 
jade islands, distant blue mountains 
and the streaming, winding, crowding 
streets of Rio de Janeiro, are spread 
like a great coloured map. 

Some cities can never be seen m their 
entirety but from an aeroplane, but 
Rio IS gloriously seen from the. harbour 
entrance, from Nictheroy, on the eastern 
shore of the bay, from tlie heights of 
Theresopohs. and from any of the heads 
of the mountains whose skirts rise from 
the very streets of Rio, as the Gavea, 
the Dois Irmaos, Tijuca; Corcovado, 
or from that strange cone of rock 
standing as a sentinel in front of Rio, 
the Sugar Loaf, or Pao dc Assucar, 

As an introduction to Rio, none of 
these aspects surpasses that of the 
Corcovado ; no time better than late 
afternoon in mid-July. Ascend by the 
rack railway from Larangeiras, or by 
the car-line over the old Portuguese 
aqueduct up the Santa Thereza hill, and 
walk the last few yards to the bare 
summit itself. 

Superb View from Corcovado 

Directly below is a malachite-green 
patch, the Botanical Gardens, and the 
sinister black water of the Lagoon of 
Rodrigues Freitas, edged by a white 
beach, the Praia Leblon. The high air is 
crystal clear^ the bay blue as one of 
Brazil's own aquamarines, dotted with 
islands. There is pretty PaquetA, there 
ViUegaignon, covered with the pale 
walls of a guarding fort : the group 
where Lage builds and repairs his ships, 
and where factories stand ; nearar 


docks is the Ilha das Cobras, once a 
prison and now used by the customs 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

Beyond bay and fairy islands lies 
charming Nictheroy, a residential suburb 
of the capital, reached by a ferry 
steamer running every fifteen minutes. 
Here, in a flowery palacio, lives the 
president of the state of Rio de Janeiro, 
etiquette not permitting him to reside 
m Rio city, seat of the federal govern- 
ment. For several months in the year, 
indeed, the president of the United 
States of Brazil also leaves Rio, spending 
the hot season, at its very sultriest about 
Christmas, in the cool heights of 
fashionable Petropolis. 

Aenal Voyaf^e to the Sujiar Loaf 

Turn your eyes to the hills behind 
Nictheroy, blue against the pink and 
mauve sundown sky, and follow them 
round to the strange slim spires of rock 
rising from the Organ mountains; the 
tallest and most slender is the Dedo de 
Deus, the Finger of God. 

Below, nestled in the valley under 
the Finger, is dreaming Theresopohs, a 
country village and a paradise for those 
who love flowers and birds. Now, before 
the light goes, look near at hand, 
where the Sugar Loaf stands in the 
w’ater, with the smaller mass of Urea 
behind, attached to the mainland ; 
that fiery dot hanging in the air is the 
lighted car of the aerial tramway cross- 
ing from Rio's foothills to the crown 
of the P5o de Assucar, with a half-way 
rest at the restaurant on Urea. 

Then glance at Gavea, with his flat 
table-top cut out against the golden sky 
— a noble mountain ; at the array of 
brother peak.s of this Serra do Mar, 
and then down at Rio city. 
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NUCLEUS OF RIO DE JANEIRO ON ITS CENTRAL PENINSULA 


So crowded is Rio that she has had to leave the pace to your driver, who, 
cut down several small hills near her innocent of speed limits, will race every 
shore fronts. Land was levelled when other car, whatever your injunctions ; 
the fine docks were constructed and the rush out along the avenidas and praias, 
Avenida Rio Branco was driven through beautifully asphalted, generously broad, 
the main peninsula of Rio from beach bordered with quadruple rows of Indian 
to beach ; the latest engineering work laurel trees and brilliant electric lights — 
of this kind has entailed destruction of the municipality of Rio maintains 
the Morro do Gastello, at the south end loo.ooo public lamps — through the 
of the great Avenida, soil removed tunnel to the Atlantic beaches, 
from the hill being used to create new And when you have tired of the 
land between there and the Gloria hill. pounding surf and the rows of bizarre 
Descend into the warm night of Rio— nouveau-riche houses, return to the 
Rio that houses more than a million always amusing, always friendly heart 
and a quarter of people — descend of the city. The “palacetes** of the 
through the woods that ^ape the granite new districts Would startle any temper- 
mountains with treerfern and trumpet- ate zone city, but in the gay tropicsd 
flower, palm and flamboyant; take atmosphere of Brazil a romantic style 
piSe df the magnificent motor-cars and of architecture haa been .encouraged 
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Flying staircases of white marble, gay 
open loggias and balconies and verandas, 
painted with coloured, scenes, decorated 
with figurines, surmounted by roof 
gardens, are hung with burning trails of 
bougainvillea, scarlet passion flowers, 
blue convolvulus and plumbago ; and 
beyond and above stand the breath- 
taking mountains, rearing into the air 
such heads of fantasy that every flight 
of the Rio architect's imagination is 
rendered unremarkable. 

Rio is an out-of-door night city. 
Everyone stays up late, despite the fact 
that all good Brazilians get up and take 
the first cup of black coffee at five in 
the morning ; the cool of the evening is 
delicious after the day’s heat. The 
evening meal in Rio is of great length, 
excellence and elaboration : when it is 


over one goes motoring along the 
brilliant sea-front, dances upon some 
star-lit roof, or sits out upon a balcony 
or gossips at an open-air caf^. 

At midnight the city is agreeably alive. 
There is nothing hectic about this night 
life, but the newsboys are still selling 
late editions of ‘*0 Noite,” and the 
scores of chairs set upon the broad 
pavement near the Santa Thereza 
“ bond " station (a tram-car is a bond " 
in Brazil) are filled with men who sit for 
hours drinking — yes, milk. Very few 
are drinking real di'ink, still fewer are 
smoking, but everybody is unremittingly 
arguing about local politics. 

The real name of this city is Sao 
Sebastiao dc Rio de Janeiro. But it will 
never be called Sao Sebastiao, any more 
than San Salvador will ever be known 



BOTAfOGO BAY TOUCHED BY ELECTRICITY’S FAIRY WAND 

For some foiir miles a magntfieent drive skirts the harbour, ending in the wonderful half-hoop of 
Botafoao Bay, The latter part is seen above from the side of the hill to the north-west of this inlet, 
The j^int of Corcovado rises like a the c^tre of this scene which is viewed again, but by 

iday, in page f t ia that Rip really wakes up 
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. MOUTH OF THE “RIVER OF JANUARY” FROM THE SUGAR LOAF- 

When the first explorers found this wonderful inlet in Brazil’s coast, they thought, naturally enough, that 
they had discovered the estuary of a great river. As a matter of fact, only some small streams found outl(?t 
here. The city grew, somewhat at hazard, until in IQ03 the great engineer, Pereira Passes, remodelled 
it not without genius, and made it thereafter the queen of South America and the pride of all Brazil. 


except as Bahia. Brazilians love to 
elide, to shorten names, to use pet and 
nicknames, to coin amusing appellations. 
There is no public character who is 
referred to, even in the most dignified 
journals, by the whole of his name, the 
first baptismal name, or even a nick- 
name, being preferred. 

An excuse for this is found in the 
resounding extension of Brazilian names 
and the fact that generally the last and 
perhaps the two last are matron)Tnics,o 
while the patronymic alone is commonly 
used. Thus, a great man may be, 
ofiicially, Astiolabio Euclydes Gonsalves 
da Cunha Pereira, but he wiU be “ 0 
Astrolabio to the press and Dr. 
Gon 9 alves to you. When, however, the 
great man passes to his forefathers, the 
whole of his name, and his title, will be 
bestowed upon some street in Rio. 

It i$ no uncommon thing to see two 
official name^^ the date of one preceding 
the other by a years, placarded at a 
corner: while the street is perennially 


known by a third, older, name. How 
many great men have given their names 
to a certain narrow, crooked, delightful 
street, the most famous street in Rio ? 
In vain : it remains the Ouvidor, the 
Street of the Judge, its houses, now 
nearly touching across the strait pave- 
ment, dating from the earliest days of 
S§Lo Sebasti^o de Rio de Janeiro. 

While on the subject of names, note 
that everyone born in the capital is a 
** carioca ” ; the true native is supposed 
to be* born within sight of the historic 
Largo de Carioca (a fine square with a 
great fountain) just as the Londoner is 
supposed to be born within the sound of 
Bow Bells. All persons native to the 
State of Rio de Janeiro are “ flumin- 
‘ enses,” commemorating the old mistake 
of the early Portuguese discoverers of 
Guanabara Bay, who thought they had 
found the entrance of a river, and called 
it the River of January, 

As age goes in the Americas, the years 
of Rio are venerable, for the first 



-ONE OF THE FINEST CITY SITES AND HARBOURS IN THE WORLD 

III this panorama we see the Atlantic, to the left, sweeping in towards the suburbs about Copacabana, the 
hill of Urea in the foreground, and to the right the horseshoe of Hotafogo Bay. The tallest peak rising 
behind it is Corcovado, 2,250 feet high. The city then stretches away to the right and on along the 
distant shores to the docks, which lie on the other side of the peninsula projecting out into the bay 

foundation by the Portuguese dates of Spain, inheritor after 1580 to Portugal 
from 1567. The coast had been charted and her possessions ; when, in 1640, the 
at the very beginning of the century, the Portuguese revolted and re-took their 
red “ brasil" dyewood cut and carried independence, Rio city had become an 
to Europe for nearly three generations, important point, free from the aggres- 
and two settlements made — at Bahia sions of the Dutch that harassed Bahia 
and Santos — before Rio was colonised, and Pernambuco, or such quarrels with 
And then the first-comers were not the Spanish in Uruguay as vexed those 
Portuguese but Huguenot French, great explorers, the Paulistas. 
brought by Admiral Villegaignon to the In 1710 the French admiral Duclerc 
lovely waters of Guanabara in 1555. brought a squadron into Guanabara 
Here the new settlers floated the flag ^fey, and was defeated and killed ; but 
of France Antarctique," defending in the following year another French 
themselves from Portuguese attacks fleet appeared, attacked the city, took it, 
upon the island still called by the name held it to ransom until 600,000 cruzadas 
of the admiral, until they were forced to were paid, and sailed away. Since that 
flee to friendly Indian tribes upon the day no hostile ship has entered the bay 
mainland and were lost to history. The of Rio ; but on two occasions revolts in 
victorious Portuguese built a fort and the Brazilian navy have made the ring 
brought settlers from Portugal to the of mountains resound to gunfire. 

Morro do Gastello. In 1762 there was an energetic 

By the year 1608 Rio de Janeiro governor in Rio, Bobadella, He im- 
counted three thousand settlers and was proved streets, sanitation, public insti- 
made a captaincy-general— but not by tutions, built the great aqueduct that 
Portugal ; fc«r Brazil was in the h|ii>d$ still brings water from Santa Thereza 



, TREE-PLANTED SWEEP OP THE AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, THE FINEST STREET IN THE CITY 

Iffoad highway runs right across the peninsula on which the main city is built, and joins the east and west sea fronts. , It is nearly 40 yards wide ai^ ov< 
/a hiffe long, «UHi the pavements are decorated in black and white patterns. Like Kingsivay in London, it displaced a lot of narrow streets, and was made ixf Z9C 
under that enterprising zna^'or, Francesco Passes. An electric omnibus service is in use to and from the Passeio Publico, near the eastern end 
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TROPIC PLANTS, TAME AND OUTRIOTED WEALTH’S EXUBERANCE 

Rio is the city of the successful. On its hillsides and in the valleys one finds the gardened homes 
of Brazilians who have made good, and come, as if by instinct, to gaiety’s capital that looks down 
upon the bay where it is ever afternoon. It is hardly smprising, in this place of superabundant 
growth, if private architecture sometimes should strangle itself with ornament 

hill to the Carioca fountain, and was in the forefront of those friends, the 

.rewarded when the far-sighted Portu- coming of British ships, traders and 

guese minister Pombal made him money dates from that year. Says 

viceroy and Rio the capital of Brazil. Dr. J. M. de Macedo in his " Memorias 

Later in the century Brazil reacted da Rua do Ouvidor ” : 

to the world-thrills of the French " In Rio the Rua do Ouvidor was one 
Revolution. In the very nick of time of the first to have establishments of 

England, old ally of Portugal, sent English merchants, with shops of china- 

warships to the Tagus that escorted, ware and textiles, and besides the trade 

right across the Atlantic to Guanabara in merchandise received from England 

Bay, the Portuguese king, Dom Joao ; one also began to hear, antedating 

his arrival in Rio marked the most ' monsieur ’ and ' sacre nom de Dieu,’ 

successful migration of a crown in the echoes of ‘ mister ’ and ‘ goddam.’ 

the .whole of history. English potatoes were eaten long before 

In the blossomy gardens of the Gloria ' petit pois.’ It was still too early for 

aloi^ Kio’s sea-front are two classic the coming of the French, then inter- 

stooie statues; on the ped^tals are nationally excommunicated fm having 

carved the words : " Abertura dos invaded the Kingdom of Portugal." 

Portos, 1866." For Dom JoSto at once With Brazil firmly established as an 
.decreed the freedom .|iH;hS‘' ports to indqimdent monartthy, and,, later, an 
jhiends of BortaggI ; .ai»4 EnglaniJ ... reycrfntionary spirit new 
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showed a head again in Rio until 1889 ; 
and during the nineteenth century the 
Capital grew rich and big, spread up and 
along the sunny beaches and green vales, 
and developed as the great South 
American centre of literature. 

Rio has produced good poets, good 
novelists, essayists and historians in a 
splendid flood ; and, all honour to her, 
this stream of literature is not, as so 
frequently happens in Latin America, 
an echo of the output of the Parisian 
boulevards, but is authentic, racy of 
the soil. 

Despite all her civic graces, the capital 
used to be scourged by yellow fever, for 
the simple resCson that until the dis- 
coveries of Manson and Ross were 
published the guilt of the mosquito as 
a carrier of the disease was unknown. 

To-day, all old haunts of Yellow Jack 
could be, and most have been, rapidly 
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cleared and cleaned; it would be a 
matter of six weeks or so. Rio has bad 
a clean bill of health foi: twenty years. 
But time was when Rio still had open 
gutters, when the shore-fronts were 
swamps that bred mosquitoes by the 
million, and when visiting ships were 
more than once seen lying idle at their 
anchorage because every man on board 
was dead of the plague. 

Coflee was first planted during the 
period of the enlightened Pedro II. ; the 
properties of Amazonian rubber recog- 
nised industrially ; the older output of 
sugar, cocoa, tobacco and cotton was 
presently to be superseded in value by 
those two great staples. And, while 
north and south became great earning 
regions (cramped and mountainous Rio 
state cannot rival them), the capital 
became and remains the great place of 
luxury and spending. 



A. 


WZ2Y HEIGHTS OF THE AERIAL CABLEWAY TO THE SUGAR LOAF 

latattlar feature in the Rio bay is the cone of the Sugar Loaf, 14^ feet high. Only a member 
Of the Ctub would attempt to climb ^ and so an aerial cableway Was constructed m W2 and 
10x3, fcrtthiBW. It ascends frOm Praia U\\ where passengers change 

isarsi the total length being iuatt a Tie takes About ten mmutes 
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Entering Rio from the sea, beholding 
the city against an exquisite backgroimd 
of forest and mountain, the first impres- 
sion is of extraordinary cleanliness. 
Nor is this impression removed by 
occasional discoveries of slovenly 
comers that escape the attention of the 
assiduous, white-clad street-cleaners, for 
this is a smokeless city, and its excellent 
grooming goes right down to the very 
edge of the water. 

The docks are model docks — built in 
1904, when British engineers came to 


colours without fear of soiling, the pretty 
little women of Rio are seen upon the 
streets dressed in what seems to Se 
nothing but a scrap of rose-coloured 
chiffon, all the gardens and parks that 
break the maze of streets are perennially 
green and full of many coloured flowers. 

The great Avenida Rio Branco begins 
near the docks of the Praga Maud. Its 
big and handsome buildings include 
steamship agencies, many important 
stores and offices, and several of the 
big newspapers are housed here. On 



NATIONAL LIBRARY IN THE AVENIDA RIO BRANCO 


Brazil’s National Library is one of the more impressive buildings in Rio's best street. Many of the 
city’s institutions have their headquarters in the Avenida, but, among them, this one stands out as 
being more impressive, as achieving its effect with less effort than the rest, which tend to overdo 
the ornate side. It is built of granite relieved with marble 


expend twenty millions sterling to 
bedeck and equip Rio, a satisfactory 
task in . a city where there are no 
chitnneys. Wewkshops and factories use 
S(me <rf ttie enonhdus hydraulic power 
^ Brazil tOvtum- tkeir whei^ ; house- 
«dyes epok with ga$; made from imported 
or >^^^<dty, or charcoaJ. 

any. taint uptm- the 
]nWe bri^t air ; the suidight seems 
to it, and one 

ail’pe^dkig . 
in' , „ 


the left, as you leave the docks, is the 
oldest part of Rio ; the tangled network 
of ancient streets between the Avenida 
and the Primeiro de Mar?o is still, the 
stronghold of the banks, both national 
and foreign ; the money brokers ; and 
the offices and whdesale honses of, 
importers and exp<wters. 

Always the lavoimte of the streets; 
that grew by themselves is the Ouvidor, : 
with its EngUsh and book^^ 
its :.<^eteriias; ' whew, -day ■ 
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MONROE PALACE WHEliE THE HOUSE OF DEPUTIES SITS 

Brazil’s National House of Deputies does its work in the great white building at the corner of Avenida 
Beira Mar and Avenida Central or Rio Branco. It was copied from the Brazilian pavilion erected at 
the Exhibition held in St. Louis, U.S.A., in 1904. The whole is surrounded by groups of pillars after 
the Corinthian manner while the roof bristles with flagstaffs 



ATLANTIC WHITE HORSES LEAPING THE GLORIA PROMENADE 

Itela Gloria i» a aouth-eaiteriy cootejation of tjje Avenida Bdra.Mar. betw^ ^ IJX 

and ttie l>^a.do Roisell. The bay can be aa calm as the proverinal miU-pond, but, with the right 
h^vy ieM dlten lihowiwr their brolken fi:a«mefits over wail, promena^ and pavement, enlivening 
^ the passing moibcbt end taming the atreet into a caa^l 
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and its resplendent jewelry houses, 
where magnificent pearls and precious 
stones are sliown in quantities that 
would shame Bond Street. No imita- 
tion j('wels arc sc^ld in Rio — my washer- 
woman. barefoot mulatto, carried all 
her savings in her diamond ear-drops, 
and would wear nothing second-rate. 

Many fine diamonds come frcan tlie 
Brazilian inttTior, and are cut in Rio 
or Bello Horizonte ; and one shop on 
the Avenida specialises in the pretty 
semi-precious stones of Brazil — blue 
aquamarines, green tourmalines, multi- 
coloured topaz(!S and amc'thysts. 

Every stnuU corner has its itinerant 
news-stand. Rio ri'ads quantities of 
newspa])ers, and then^ is a perfect rain 
of li\'ely dailies, as well as half a dozen 
illustrated wet'klit'S which display the 
fre(‘dom of the carioca pencil and the 
pungency (d carioca wit. There may 
be limits to tins freedom and pungency ; 
but 1 cannot imagine at what point 
they are placed. 

The most influential, the greatest, 
daily is the “ Jornal do ('ommercio,” 
with its tall ofhct' building on the corner 


of the Ouvidor and the great Avenida ; 
almost every notable author of Brazil 
has written for “ o velho ” (the “ old 
one "). In addition to an exuberant 
press Rio has a light national drama, 
exenij)lified in the popular “ revistas '' 
always running in a number of small 
theatres ; these topical farces frequently 
find inspiration in national politics, and 
are of an extraordinary audacity ; there 
is a good deal of the witty “ gamin " 
about tlu? Brazilian writer of revistas 
and po})ular songs, of which there is a 
rapid siiccc'.ssion. Rio delights in 
lampoons and skits, and there is no 
stn‘et urchin but trills the lat(‘st verses. 

When you have traversed the streets 
of Rio, the delightful old quarters and 
the gay new r(‘gions, gone out to far- 
fliin^f suburbs ancT beaches in the fine 
st?rvice of trams or motors, tliere is 
still much to setc 

When all this has been done, you will 
have learned, also, something of the 
detached and balanced intellect of the 
carioca, and the eager kindness which 
is th(‘ outstanding characteristic of the 
Brazilian of Rio. 



ALONG AVENIDA ATLANTICA BY COPACABANA’S BEACHES 

In the distance are the hei^;hts wtiich fringe the south side of Hotafogo Bay, and which are 
pierced by a tramway tunnel leading to the suburbs of Leme, Copacabana and Ipaneiia. This 
promenade rims beside the open Atlantic, whose rollers, with no obstruction between here and 
Africa, provide a change from the often lake-likc smoothness of Hotafogo in the harbour 




Rio de Janeiro. Planted with the offspring ^ the palm bfought 
over in 1808, the Rua Paysandu runs to the GuanoMra Palace 

PhotofrAphH, »EO0pt tn 8S744. 1. K.A. 
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Rio de Janeiro. The Avmida Rio Branco is the city's main street, is paved with asphalt, with side walks 
stone, is over a mile long and contains some of the principal hotels, shops and newspaper offices 



Rio de Janeiro. Rua Santa Luzia runs from Calabouca Point to the Avenida Rio Branco. On the right ii 
the Hospital da Santa Casa de Misericordia with some white-capped sisters on the porch 


Riviera. Th$ Tour d’Auguste ed La Turbie was built in 6 b.c, 
to commemorate the Roman conquest of the Alpine tribes 
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RtviEHA. Oh the Moyetme Comiche between Nice and Monaco 
there is a wonderful view of Eee and its castle perched on a crag 

337/ 
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Riviera. At VenhmtglM the traveller from France into Italy passes through the Cusi 
town he will find an old castle, a cathedral and a pleasant but active trade 



Riviera. The naval station at Villefranche-sur-Mer, to the east of Nice, has one of the fittest roadsteads 
in the Mediterranean, sheltered between the two peninsulas of St. Jean and Montboron 



Riviera. Off Cunma are two islands, Les Islsa dss JLirins, and 
on the smaller, St. Honorat, is a Cistercian abbey founded in 410 
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Sun-favoured Shores of France & Italy 

by Gordon Home 

Author of Along the Rivieras of France and Italy 


IVIERA has come to be a 
geographical expression for any 
definitely confined shore, especi- 
ally if it faces the south with an 
ample allowance of sunshine ; but 
although maps hardly recognize the 
name, it is instantly associated with 
the Mediterranean shores of France east 
of Toulon and the Italian coast between 
Ventimiglia and the Arno. 

The .Rivieras together measure some 
250 miles in length and fall into three 
sections : first, the Cote d’Azur be- 
tween Toulon and the Italian frontier 
a little to the east of Mentone ; second, 
the Riviera di Ponente (Western 
Riviera) from the frontier to Genoa ; 
and, third, the Riviera di Levante 
(Eastern Riviera) from Genoa onwards. 

Before i860 all the Riviera east of 
the Var, which is a little to the west 
of Nice, belonged to the Kingdom of 
Sardinia, and it was therefore, politic- 
ally, as it is geographically, almost a 
single entity. Even- now, although 
different languages are spoken, the race 
inhabiting the region is practically of 
the same stock throughout. This state- 
ment, of course, does not apply to the 
cosmopolitan element of the new float- 
ing population, which fills the villas 
and hotels strewn along the mountain 
slopes between Hyeres and Alassio and 
from Genoa to Spezia. 

Short, Deep River Valleys 

The Riviera consists of the ^abrupt 
seaward declivities of the Maritime Alps 
and the Apennines. Along the Riviera 
di Ponente this slope is broken by short 
and deep transverse river valleys which 
sometimes can be traced below sea- 
level, indicating a process of settlement 
which is not yet complete as occasional 

nco 


(arthqiffiles testify. In the Riviera di 
Levante almost all the rivers flow 
parallel to the coast, only turning sea- 
wards within a few miles of the shore. 

Often there is no shore in any sense 
of the word, the mountains descending to 
the Mediterranean in exceedingly steep 
slopes or slieer j^recipiccs, especially 
between Villefranche and the Italian 
frontier. Thus rivers naturally partake 
of the nature of mountain torrents and 
are generally seen as dry expanses of 
grey shingle and l)oulders. 

Scenery Grandly Beautiful 

The scenery is almost unrivalled for 
its variety and colour and the striking 
beauty of its mountain steeps. ^The 
lower sloj:)es arc often den sidy wooded 
with many varietii^s of trees. Along 
the coast the ])alm has been successfully 
introduced. Bold and impressive rock 
promontories alternate with hills clothed 
in dark green foliage and richly culti- 
vated valleys, while almost every town 
occupies a situation of romantic charm. 
The villages are, as a rule, perched in 
the most inaccessible positions on hill- 
tops and sometimes above prodigious 
a.scents of almost wall-like rock faces. 

Two great mountain systems enter 
into the geological economy of the 
Riviera — the Alps and the Apennines. 
From the Maritime Alps extend west- 
ward the secondary systems of the 
Chainc dcs Maures and the Estcrel 
Group. The Maritime Alps and the 
Apennines are principally composed of 
limestone, geological formations of the 
Tertiary or Cretaceous Age. The 
Chaine des Maures is in part granitic, 
partly of schist, gneiss, porphyry and 
crystalline rocks, while the Esterel is 
a formation of eruptive trap with huge 

1P5 
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COMMUNAL DRYING-GROUND OF THE GENOESE LAUNDRYWOMAN 

la striking contrast to Genoa’s tiroad, modern thoroughfares are the narrow, steep streets with 
badly-built, many-storeyed houses ot the old town. The iiimates of the crowded houscis in these 
sombre lanes utilise to the full the seauty light and air, and a sight such as this, wdierc laundry is 
drying on lines slung high above the c obbles between the mouldering walls, is by no means unconuiion 

masses of red porphyry running out mountains an immense amount of 

in promontories into the Mediterranean. detritus, but the value of this is less 

The Maritime Alps are much higher, than might be expected. The reason 

but the most elevated summits arc not is that in their courses these streams 

upon the coast. Behind Nice and are so rapid that there is no time for 

Cannes they culminate in peaks of the stony masses which they sweep 

nearly 6,000 feet. The Ligurian Apen- with them to be pulverised and con- 

nines are generally rather lower, though verted into alluvium. Until it was 

on the Riviera di Levante there are embanked, the torrential Var was in- 
summits of over 5.000 feet snow-capped deed a curse rather than a blessing, 

during half the year. The numerous rolling down rocks and stones in such 

streams bring down from the masses that they were deposited in 
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banks near the coast, destroying instead 
of promoting fertility. On the lower 
valley slopes the deposit during the 
ages has created a bank of fertile soil; 
above this the hillsides are terraced. 

It was owing to the discovery of 
the singularly happy situation of the 
Riviera towns and villages in regard to 
sunshine and warmth that this strip of 
coast began to be famous early in the 
nineteenth century. The towering 
mountain masses, leaping to great 
heights from the very margin of the 
azure waters of the Mediterranean, face 
the southern sun and are, as a nile. 
very thoroughly protected from tlic cold 
blasts which sweep from the snow* 
covered peaks of the Alps. The 
result is that the average winter 
temperature is so much higher than in 
other districts of the same latitude that 
this coast has no rival in Europe in 
equability of climate. 

Mistral instead of Fog and Snow 

The most serious interference with 
these singularly fortunate climatic con- 
ditions is the violent and cold wind from 
the north-west, known as the mistral. 
In the western Riviera of France it is 
at its worst in March and April, carrying 
with it a certain amount of fine dust. 
As one goes eastward it becomes ^less 
apparent, and owing to. the protection 
of lofty mountains close to the sea, the 
wind can often be observed striking 
the waves a mile or two from the shore. 

Generally the climate of the whole of 
the Rivieras is warm, with very little 
variation in temperature. At Cannes 
the mean winter temperature is 48° F., 
and that of summer 75®, There is no 
fog, snow is the rarest occurrence, and 
the temperature in mid-winter does not 
fall below freezing point. The amount 
of rainfall varies in the different parts 
of the coast. 

In Itcily the mistral is called the 
tramontana, and it diminishes in 
severity until, in the Riviera di Levante, 
its force is slight. An east wind prevails 
in the neighbourhood of Nice at 
different times, during the six winter 


months with a total of five or six weeks, 
making it necessary to take precautions 
against exposure, and in winter and 
spring there is always a certain danger 
after sunset. The contrast between 
sunshine and shadow is very marked. 

Infrequent but Heavy Rain 

Rain is more abundant on the Riviera 
di Levantt than in the western parts and 
the Cote d’Azur, where the average total 
of days when rain is recorded in the year 
does not exceed eighty-five against about 
double that number in England. The 
falls are often very heavy, ranging from 
one and three-quarters to as much as 
three inches in twenty-four hours. 
There are records of over six inches in 
that time, and in October, 1872, no less 
than 20 inches fell at Genoa in one 
day, and over 31 in the month ; 
yet Genoa only averages sixty-seven 
rainy days in the year. 

On the higher declivities of the 
mountains grow dense forests of pine, 
interspersed with evergreen oaks, and 
where there is no terrace cultivation one 
finds juniper, lentiscus (Spanish broom)’, 
privet, cistus, climbing asparagus and 
the pistachio often growing in pic- 
turesque confusion. Olives are 
extensively cultivated on the lower 
slopes, and below or among them are 
found the vine, orange, lemon, citron, 
mulberry, pomegranate, chestnut, 
carob, plum and other fruit-trees. 
The picturcsciue stone or umbrella 
pine, and the maritime pine with its 
contorted trunk, grow freely. 

Imported Trees and Plants 

All kinds of imported trees and plants 
flourish on the Rivieras, from the date- 
palm and sugar-cane to the Australian 
blue gum and the pepper-tree. The 
San Remo district has grown palms for 
a. thousand years past. American 
cacti have for many years been one 
of the commonest features of this coast, 
enclosure walls being very frequently 
topped with them, while the decorative 
candelabra of the agave flowers form one 
of the most familiar features of the 
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Riviera foregrounds. Plane-trees are the Carrara marble-quarrying district 

planted along the main roads at Mentone the slow-moving ruminants can be seen 

and elsewhere, and are greatly valued in very long teams drawing heavy blocks 

for the ample shade which they cast. of marble on sledges. Sheep are bred 

Except for two months in mid-winter primarily for their wool, and the pig and 

the Rivieras are brilliant with flowers, goat for edible purposes, 
roses and carnations being cultivated Owing to ruthless destruction for the 
in great quantities for export and the larder, the native wild birds have come 

manufacture of perfumery. very near to extermination. In spite 

A few wild animals are still at large in of this there are still .songsters where any 

this littoral. They include the wild security can be found. In the interior 

boar, hunted at the present day in the a few eagles and flamingoes still survive, 

Esterel ; the wolf, which is being more and the red-legged partridge is fairly 

and more restricted to the inaccessible common. Birds of pa.ssage include the 

regions ; and the chamois, whose numbers swallow, swift, sand martin, nightingale, 

have been much reduced b}^ hunting hoop^oe, cuckoo and quail. Butterflies 

and will doubtless follow the ibex into are numerous, and less pleasing 

extermination in course of time. Among creatures are scorpions and the mantis, 

the smaller animals are the dormouse. The Ligurian Apennines have been 
the mole and the weasel. One of the famous since classical days for their 

commonest features of walls and rocky white and other varieties of marble, 

slopes arc the green lizard and the Throughout the French Riviera the 

gecko, while tree frogs and green frogs mining of metals is on a very small and 

occasionally make the iught liideous. dwindling scale, the only mineral 

Among the domestic animals of the that is actively worked being bauxite, 

Riviera, the ox shares with the hors(‘, which is utilised in the production of 

mule and ass the work of transport. In aluminium and is found in the 
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SUNNY CANNES, ONE OF THE CHOICE WINTER RESORTS IN EUROPE 

lu the department of Alpes-Mari times, some i8 miles south-west of Nice, lies the beautiful town of 
Cannes, far-famed for its equable climate and lovely environs. The tranquil beauty of the bay, 
about whose blue waters fishing-smacks with huge white sails flit like fantastic sea-moths, is viewed 
to best advance from Mont Chevalier, around which the old town clusters in the background 
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Kwing (lalloway 

CASINO OF MONTE CARLO, FAMOUS CONTINENTAL PLEASURE PALACE 

The magiiifirent buildirif^ of Casino at Monte Carlo provides amusement and recreation oh almost 
every kind, but is i)riucipally noted for its gaming tables at which roulette and treate-<st-(piaraute 
arc chiefly played. Built in 1H78, it is decorated with a wealth of statuary and paintings, and has 
undoubtedly helped to establish the town’s reputation as one of the most frequented of lesorts 


department of the Var. The stone 
quarries are extensive and numerous. 

The fishing industry is locally impor- 
tant, Genoa and Nice requiring a large 
supply. Villefranche is the chief fishing 
port on the French Riviera and supplies 
Nice with its requirements in this 
respect. The boats are built at many 
places along the coast and are very 
conspicuous on the open shore between 
Savona and Genoa. 

Forests are controlled by the national 
governments concerned, whose activi- 
ties, however, seem unable to prevent 
periodic fires on an extensive scale which 
leave large areas gaunt and blackened. 

Agriculture is carried on extensively 
in spite of the formidable difficulties 
presented by nature, a very considerable 
proportion of the cultivated land being 
produced by terracing, often on very 
steep slopes. Wheat, barley, rye, pota- 
toes, and leguminous plants such as 
leeks, garlic and onions are the staple 
crops which employ the majority of those 
who do not live in the towns. Most of 
the production is consumed locally. 


The manufactures of the Riviera are 
peculiarly different in their natu^t^ 
Those in the Cote d’Azur are mainly 
scent, soap, crystallised fruits, jam. 
potted meats, olive oil. glazed and un- 
glazed pottery, building materials, seilt 
and calcium carbide. Nice and Grasse 
are the two towns which can be said 
to possess a manufacturing quarter. 
The latter town in the hills above 
Cannes has twenty-five perfume factories 
consuming over three million pounds of 
roses annually. 

The salt-producing marshes border 
the shallow Rade d'Hyeres and the 
Esterel provides the bruyere roots for 
the production of “ briar pipes ” for 
export. Nice has factories for inlaid 
flooring and olive oil as well as for 
preserves and perfumery. 

On the Italian Riviera di Levante are 
to be found two of the most important 
ship-building and naval construction 
ports in the Mediterranean. Genoa 
with its busy suburb of Sestri Ponente 
builds and equips all kinds of ships from 
Dreadnoughts down« to motor-boats. 
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while Spezia is a government dockyard 
which also builds and repairs warships 
of all classes for the Italian navy. 
Apart from this very important national 
industry, the Italian portions of the 
Riviera produce little besides local manu- 
factures such as soap and olive oil. 

Simple Railway Communication 

The railway communications of the 
Riviera are of extreme simplicity, con- 
sisting of a standard gauge railway 
entering the western extremity at 
Fr^jus and thence skirting the whole 
C9astdine as far as Pisa, whence it con- 
tinues as one of the main routes from 
.Paris to Rome. From this tnink line 
there branch off four routes through 
the Ligurian Apennines linking the 
otherwise nearly inaccessible coast-line 
with the northern plain of Italy. 

The most westerly runs from Savona 
by Ceva and Cherasco to Turin ; the 
second from Voltri by Acqui and Asti 
to the same town ; the third from Genoa 
to Novi, a junction for Milan, Aless- 
andria and Turin ; and the fourth leaves 
Spezia for Parma and Venice. There is 
also a branch to Grasse from Cannes. 
A few narrow gauge lines have been 
built on the -French Riviera. One of 
them links Frejus with Hy^res, running 
along the exceedingly picturesque shores 
of the Chaine des Maures, while another 
leaves the trunk line at Les Arcs and 
reaches Grasse, Vence and Nice. 

Alonjl the Corniche Road 

Broadly speaking, the Rivieras possess 
little in the way of roads besides the 
Corniche. the great highway which has 
been engineered along the coast, but 
between Nice and Cap Martin there is 
the upper Corniche which gives a mag- 
nificent alternative to the lower level. 

In the valleys there is always one good 
and well-built roadway suitable for all 
sorts of traffic. The dust, which 
before the days of motoring was a 
positive curse, has to a great extent 
been overcome by the use of tar. Tram- 
wa5rs follow the coast-line between Nice 
and Mentone anditre to be found in the 
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larger towns throughout the Rivieras, 
The villages of the Riviera are fe- 
markable for their picturesque positions, 
perched high up on summits of hills 
difficult to approach, the sites having 
been almost invariably selected from 
the point of view of defence from attack. 

The houses are clustered together with 
extreme compactness, and it is usual to 
find that the steep paved passages, 
which often become flights of broad, 
cobbled steps, are completely built 
in for considerable distances, and even 
where they are open to the sky the 
narrow spaces between the houses are 
bridged across with rough stone arches 
which help to prevent serious damage 
during earthquakes. 

Towns Walled against Corsairs 

The Riviera towns, in the early days 
before the coast was developed as a 
series of health resorts, bore striking 
resemblance in their main characteristics 
to the villages just described. Being 
on a larger scale, they had their piazzas 
and one or two open thoroughfares, 
but they had all found it necessary 
to wall themselves in owing to the 
hazardous conditions of life in the Middle . 
Ages and long afterwards, while the 
Barbar}^ corsairs were still able to 
make their sudden descents upon un- 
protected places along the coast. 

A good deal of reconstruction has to 
some extent robbed the old nuclei of 
French Riviera of the more striking 
features of ’this period ; but as one 
goes eastwards from Mentone, the 
more antique portions of the towns still 
retain in a most remarkable fashion 
the characteristics of the stormy years 
through which they have passed. Thus, 
old San Remo remains to-day a shadowy 
labyrinth, still busy and still populous, 
in whose devious ways a stranger can 
easily lose himself, and only finds his 
way to the open spaces by invariably 
selecting the passage or roadway which 
is leading upwards. 

If one begins a journey at the western 
extremity the C 6 te d'Azur, the first 
town of any consequence is Hyiares. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF MONACO’S CAPITAL AND ITS ADJOINING TOWNS 

The small independent principality of Monaco covers an area of eight square miles and lies, between 
Nice and Mentone, basking in southern sunshine beneath the precipitous walls of the Maritime Alps 
which bound it on three sides. The promontory is occupied by the town of Monaco, the capital, with 
its huge marine museum ; beyond lies La Condainine, while on the right is Monte Carlo 



A.erofllm« 

NICE FROM THE AIR, SHOWING THE FASHIONABLE COAST PROMENADE 

Ani<9hg the lovely resorts which stud the narrow coastdand between Frejus and Leghorn, Nice has 
pride of place, and the main occupation of this beautiful city is catering for the numerous invalids 
and pleasure-seekers who yearly throng to ’its sunny shore. In the foreground the Promenade des 
A]^lais leads to the jetty, and behind the public gardens is the columned facade of the Casino 
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E.N. A. 


SHELTERED BAY OF PORTO VENERE ON THE RIVIERA Dl LEVANTE 

At the extremity of the promontory facing^ the island of Palmaria, from which it is separated by a 
strait 160 yards wide, Porto V'cnere lies ou the bay of the same name off the (inlf of Spezia. Above 
the quaint high houses clustering thickly along the ro(‘ky shore are the well-preserved fortifications 
^ which, built by the Genoese in 1113, have withstood onslaughts by Spaniard and Neapolitan 


pleasantly situated on steep sloping 
ground overlooking the extensive salt- 
pans for which the neighbourhood has 
long been famous. Near by, on the sea 
itself, is the newly established “ plage 
of Costabelle. About nine miles away, 
and some two miles from the coast, is the 
picturesque, group of the lies d’Hycres. 
St. Raphael is quite a small place which 
has become famous as a health resort, 
having hotels built in the dense pine- 
woods on the hills above. 

From being quite a modest town, 
Cannes has grown into one of the chief 
resorts of the French Riviera, with a 
population of some 30,000. Being well 
protected from the force of the mistral, 
the place has become more and more 
recommended for those suffering from 
pulmonarj^ complaints. It is full of 
shady trees and beautiful gardens, and 
in the spring and early summer the scent 
of its flowers and fruit blossoms fills the 
air as one makes one’s approach from 
the interior. . 


Upon an almost isolated rock just 
above the harbour stands old Cannes, 
much as the ancient site of Nice domin- 
ates the modem city which has grown 
up around it. The pine-clad islands of 
Ste. Marguerite and St. Honorat are 
about two miles off the coast. They are 
both of them clothed with pine-woods, 
and upon the former is the fort built 
by Richelieu, which has often been used 
as a state prison. Antibes has ^ small 
port close to the exceedingly ancient 
nucleus of the town. It was one of the 
Greek . colonies established on the 
Ligurian coast. 

Nice has grown to such an extent 
that it has become one of the largest 
cities of France, with a population of 
about 156,000. It has broad streets of 
stone-built houses, and contains a large 
number of hotels, restaurants and first- 
class shops. Excluding the sea front, 
the town has a singularly Parisian 
a.spect, and it might almost be termed 
Paris-by-the-Sea. Not only is Nice a 
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small city devoted to a large extent 
to pleasure, but it is also a health resort, 
and is in addition ^ place containing 
quite a number of small manufactures. 

Its outskirts are famous for their 
well-designed . villas, luxuriously ap- 
pointed, and standing in exceedingly 
beautiful gardens. The climate is mild 
and pleasant, but has also an exhilarat- 
ing quality which is not suitable for 
nervous temperaments. 

Villefranche is spread along the steep 
shores of a most beautiful and deep bay, 
about a mile in length, callable of 
affording anchorage to the whole navy 
of France. It is from Villefraiicl.e that 
the fishermen sail who provide Nice and 
the neighbouring parts of the coast with 
fish. The steep slopes of the mountains, 
upon which many villas and hotels 
have been constructed, are adorned with 
orange, lemon, carob and other trees. 

Almost continuous with Villefranche 
is Beaulieu, and beyond it the tabular 
promontory of Monaco juts out con- 
spicuously. Upon this mass of rock 


stands the old town, the palace of the 
Prince of Monaco, and the conspicuously 
placed Museum of Marine Biology, which 
the late prince constructed. From the 
picturesque ramparts of the old town of 
Monaco one looks down on the small 
turquoise bay of Monte Carlo, with the 
world-famed Casino, placed upon the 
shelf of rock which forms the eastern 
limb of the principality. Upon this is 
crowxied a compact group of hotels, 
.shops, restaurants and apartment houses. 

Between Monaco and Monte Carlo is 
the still more closely built (juartcr 
known as Condaminc, while, above, the 
mountains rear themselves almost verti- 
cally and culminate in the conspicuous 

Tete dll Chien,'" and less prominent 
heights. From Monte Carlo a funicular 
railway a.sceiuls the cliffs to La Turbie, 
where a village surrounds a conspicuous 
Roman monument, erected by the 
Emperor Augustus. 

Mentone is the most (‘asterly town on 
the P'rench Riviera, which was ceded 
to PTance in i860 together with the 
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BEAUTY OF COASTAL SCENERY ON THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 

The little Italian town of Bordighera, with its pictures^e coast-line and magnificent olive and 
palm groves, lies on the Mediterranean in the province of Porto Maurisio, six miles by railway west 
of San Remo. Engaged actively in floriculture, its flowers — especially roses, pinks and anemones— 
have won repute throughout Europe, and many northern towns draw hence their winter supplies 
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SUNSHINE AND FLOWERS AT SAN REMO, A FAVOURED ITALIAN TOWN ON THE LIGURIAN SHORE 

Like many other coastal towns on the Riviera di Ponente, San Remo is famous for its genial climate. Sheltered by a mountain background it lies in the province ot 
Porto Maimzio, 26 miles east-north-east of Nice, embow'ered in olive groves spread about the valleys and the adjoining foothills ; its secluded situation making it a 
pleasant place of sojourn for many invalids. From the top of a steep hill, occupied by the older parts of the town, the white houses stretch away to the coast 
of the Ligurian Sea, where are found the more modem quarters with their beautiful promenades and gardens, fine villas and shops 
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adjoining strip of country. In some 
ways this town can claim to occupy 
the most beautiful spot on the French 
Riviera. The old town, attractively 
perched upon a promontory, divides 
Mentone proper from the Bay of 
Caravan. 

On account of the mildness of its 
climate and the fact that the mistral is 
scarcely felt, Mentone has for many 
years been recommended by doctors for 
the consumptive, and for this reason 
every winter finds the place invaded by 
a very large number of invalids of the 
type who can afford to travel far in 
search, of ideal conditions. 

Bordighera and San Remo are close 
together at the western end of the 
Italian Riviera. Both oT them have 
their picturesque old towns, and in each 
case large and admirably built modern 
hotels arc placed above the sea-level 
in well wooded gardens having beautiful 
views along the coast. 

Farther e'fest, Alassio is one of those 
places which have not yet grown so 
much as to destroy the original charm 
associated with the little seventeenth 
century Ligurian town, Savona has a 
busy and well-protected harbour and is 
essentially an Italian town, unspoilt and 
independent of any annual flood of 
winter visitors. 

The great seaport of Genoa has now a 
population of over 300,000 and, as 
already mentioned, has adjoining it the 
ship-building town of Sestri Ponente, a 
place whose plain and almost ugly 
characteristics are inclined to shock one 
after a sojourn in the beautiful resorts 
east and west. But the city of Genoa, 
whose ancient nucleus stands close down 
by the harbour within its solidly 


constructed defensive walls, still retains 
to a very great extent its old-time 
characteristics. 

Most of the streets are exceedingly 
narrow and the houses arc so tall that 
only a small strip of sky is visible by 
craning the head upwards as one walks 
along the thoroughfares between the 
stone-built “ blocks.’' In some cases 
the ways are so narrow that a man can 
easily stretch his hands from side to side, 
and in one case at least the same can be 
done with the elbows. 

Except where there is an elaborate 
doorway or one of the old churches 
breaks the line of the buildings, there is 
a gloomy monotony in the streets of 
ancient Genoa, entirely different from 
the average towns of Northern Italy* 
where the sunshine penetrates easily and 
attractive arcaded footways ar» so usual 
a feature. Outside the medieval city 
spreads the Genoa of the Renaissance 
and later years with imposing palaces, 
new streets designed on mod(irn lines 
and representing the grandiose ideas of 
modern Italian architecture. 

Eastwards from Genoa there is stmng 
out along the precipitpus coast a long 
chain of charming old places full of 
quaint corners and possessing castles, 
churches and monasteries. m 

At the inner end of the great Bay of 
Spezia is the large modern town of that 
name, which suffers from the . usual 
defects of industrialism, having de- 
veloped a considerable naval dockyard 
and a certain amount of grime and 
monotony. The surroundings, however, 
are exceedingly beautiful, and the Bay 
of Lerici, where Shelley had his villa, 
and many other little towns along th(* 
coast, are full of colour and charm. 


RIVIERA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. The standard example 
of a characteristic region where steep 
mountain slopes face both sun and sea. 
(Cf, the Crimea, Portugal near Lisbon, 
Western Georgia.) Physically a border 
zone between the edge of the old land sub- 
merged under the Western Mediterranean, 
and the Alpis-Apennines chain of uplifted 
mountains. 


Climate and Vegetation. Mediterranean 
type, modified as to temperature by the 
southerly aspect and protection from the 
mistral. Winter rains. Forest. M^uis. 
products. Flowers, fish, olive oil ; ships. 
Outlook. The future rests with the 
development of tourist traffic and the 
maintenance of the district as one of the. 
world’s playgrounds and sanatoria. 
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CASTLE OF SANT» ANGELO, ORIGINALLY THE MAUSOLEUM OF HADRIAN. ON THE RIGHT BANK OF THE TIBER 

Two distinct quarters, the Borgo on the north and Trastevere on the south, constitute the ci tv of Rome on the right bank of the Tiber. The Borgo is the quarter 
of the Vatican and also contains the massive tomb which Hadrian, in a.d. 136, built for himself near the river bank. Later this tomb, which is composed of an immense 

cylindrical structure, 80 yards in diameter, rising on a substructure 114 yards square, was converted into a fortress and became known as the Castel Sant Angelo. 
The three central arches of the FonlcSant' Angelo belong to the original bridge erected by Hadrian to connect his tomb with the city 
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The Eternal City as It is To-day 

by Harold Stannard 

Author of “ Rome and Her Monuments ’* 


4 S a matter of tradition ancient 
Rome was founded on April 21, 
753 B.C., and as a matter of fact 
modern Rome came into existence on 
September 20, 1870. 

On that memorable day the troops of 
the king of Italy reached the goal of 
their march from Florence. After a few 
hours' fighting they broke through the 
city’s ancient walls hard by the Porta 
Pia, where the memorial column now 
stands, and marched in along the wide 
street which, by an irony of history, a 
Medici pope had laid out in order 
to facilitate communication with his 
Florentine friends. 

The first building within the walls 
to see the Italian tricolour borne in 
triumpli was a villa built by a Roman 
prince who owed his title to papal 
favour. To that building, more even 
than to the rest of Rome, the day 
brought a change of destiny, for it is 
now the British Embassy. 

As though mindful of its past, Rome 
at once re-enacted the story of Romulus 
and Remus. Romulus was played by 
King Victor Emmanuel, sovereign of 
the troops who.se entrance had made 
Rome the capital of Italy. Remus was 
Pope PiusTX., the last Roman Pontiff 
to rule as a temporal prince. 

Humiliation of Papal Power 

For the previous ten years his 
authority in Rome had rested on the 
support of the French emperor and the 
presence of French troops. But Sedan 
put an end to that political combina- 
tion ; the handful of Swiss Guards were 
powerless to check a force which was 
the vanguard of a national army ; and 
the pope found himself stripped of the 
power which ^ he and his predecessors 


had wielded in Rome for at least a 
thousand years. 

Even on this day of humiliation, 
however, the pope refused to leave the 
city which still felt itself the centre of 
Christendom. He retired to his 
Vatican Palace adjoining the vast 
cathedral built over the traditional site 
of the Apostle’s grave. There he 
remained, a prisoner despoiled of his 
.state, and only quitted the Vatican 
palace as a corpse. 

City Divided within Itself 

The precedent which he set has been 
maintained ; his successors have lived 
and died in the Vatican and their 
bodies lie in S. Peter's ; and until the 
day when Pius XI. showed himself on 
the balcony directly after his election, 
no pope had again been seen in public. 

The event which established the 
kings of Italy in Italy's natural capital 
thus created a situation of great strain 
and complexity which has dominated 
Roman social life for over half a century. 

The sovereign in the Quirinal and the 
sovereign in the Vatican confronted one 
another from the heights on either side 
the Tiber. The mass of the people were 
for the king ; the nobles were for the 
pope ; and the court which the king 
brought with him was recruited from all 
parts of Italy except Rome itself. 

The outside world, neutral in the 
quarrel, was driven to maintain two sets 
of legations, one accredited to the pope 
and the other to the king, with the 
result that there gradually developed in 
Rome two ways of life — the old admin- 
istration of the church scattered in 
various buildings throughout the city 
but centring about the Vatican and S. 
Peter's, and the new administration of 
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ROME AND ITS SEVEN HILLS, -THE SEAT OF TWO POWERS 


the state, established according io its 
own convenience in the ca})ilal which it 
had taken over. 

In the early days of modern J^ome 
there was much talk of a plan of 
development, the famous “ piano 
regolatore,'’ whereby the inevitable 
expansion of the city was to be carried 
out on lines which should harmonise 
with its traditions. 

But from the first the facts forbade 
expansion on any such lines and modern 
Rome was inevitably planned as a 
gesture of defiance. The city which the 
Italians found was a serene old place, 
its reddish-brown buildings embowered 
in greenery. Its principal roads 
skirted its neglected antiquities and 
served to link its principal churches. 


Its walls liad grown far too big for its 
actual needs, and vineyards took up 
much of the space within them. In a 
word, all Rome was mellowly con- 
secrated to the past. 

Suddenly the strenuous* bustling 
present .swooped down upon it, absorbed 
it and proceeded to establish itself. 
The railway station became, appro- 
priately enough, the centre of its 
activities. Opposite the station stood 
the solid remains of an ancient building, 
the Baths of Diocletiati, one of whose 
halls Tiad been converted by Michel- 
angelo into a church. All around had 
been solitude. 

This is the region which has been 
converted into the principal residential 
and business quarter of modern Romo. 







Rome. S. Peter from the marble shaft of Trajan's Column surveys 
the Forum by which looms the dome of^ntissimo Nome di Maria 
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J. B«ok(ttt 

Behind the obelisk in the splendid Piazza di San Pietro stands 
S. Peter's, the chief church of Roman Catholic Christendom 



Roue. From S. Peter's dome above the colonnaded piazza the 
city stretches away towards the national monument glistering white 
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Before the Palazzo del Laterano, the residence of the popes ere they 
went to Avignon, is a red granite obelisk brought from Thebes 
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Rome. Departing travellers drink the water of the Fotdana di 
Trevi etnd throw in a coin in the hope that they may revisit the city 
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Rome. Bewath the aeroplane lies the city through which the Tiber, 
between high embankments, meanders from the broad plains of Tuscanv. 
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oh the right are the new Courts of Justice and on the Monte Vaticano stands 
S. Peter's with the vast mass of the Vatican Palace at its right-hand side 
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H ^P<inish Steps is the church of &intiss^ 
TrtmtA de' Monti, first built by Charles VIIL of Fralm^^^ 
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The station remains; it would be no 
bad thing if it were replaced by 
a worthier structure ; Michelangelo's 
church remains and has now become the 
most fashionable church in Rome, scene 
of royal weddings and the like. The 
Baths also remain and house one of 
the most splendid classical museums in 
Europe, including the collection of 
ancient pieces discovered in Latium 
since 1870. But the solitude is gone. 

The space between the station and the 
church is graced by the most elegant of 
Rome's modern fountains, and from 
the other side of the fountain the Via 
Nazionale, the Oxford Street of modern 
Rome, runs to the heart of the city, 
and under other names is continued 
to the river. It crosses the Tiber by a 
modem bridge, a little below the bridge 
which the Emperor Hadrian built to give 
access to his tomb, ^pw the Castle of 
Sant' Angelo ; and should have been con- 
tinued over ground occupied by the four 
narrow .shabby streets of the Borgo 
until it debouched into the vast majestic 
piazza of S. Peter's. 

The City’s Shifting Centre 

For that continuation, without which 
the main thoroughfare of modern Rome 
lacks end and aim, Rome has waited 
.fifty years, and must still wait until 
the breach between pope and king is 
definitely healed. There could be no 
better example of the limitations which 
politics have imposed upon the piano 
regolatore." 

In its passage across the city the 
Via Nazionale winds its curving way 
down the Quirinal Hill and passes under 
the northern face of the Capitol. Here 
it meets the Corse, the main street of 
renaissance Rome, and the point of inter- 
section, the Piazza Venezia, is modern 
Rome's heart. Ancient Rome's heart 
was the Forum, and the relation between 
the Forum and the Piazza Venezia gives 
the clue to Rome's growth throvighout 
the ages. 

Forum aud piaaza lie under opposite 
faces of the Capitol, the weather-beaten 
old roch round which the history 6£ 


Rome has ever swirled, and on whose 
summit the municipality of Rome is now 
installed with its art treasures in the 
exquisite buildings prepared and 
adapted for it by Michelangelo, The 
Forum was shut in on three sides by the 
Capitol, the Palatine and the Quirinal. 
The only way of expansion lay south- 
ward, and the region in which the 
Colosseum now stands was the most 
thickly populated quarter of the ancient 
city. It was this region which was 
thoroughly sacked by Normans only a 
few years after other Normans had 
conquered England. 

The Rome of Cola di Rienzo 

But not even the presence of the 
pope in his Lateran Palace availed to 
keep life in the southern quarters of 
Rome when Rome had become the 
recognized centre of Christendom. The 
pull was backwards towards the shrine 
of the Apostle across the river. 

The spectator of the prospect from 
the balcony of Sant' Angelo can see for 
himself that the Romans of the Middle 
Ages clustered in the patch of land 
between the Capitol and the river and, 
if he chooses to ignore the modern Via 
Nazionale, he can make his way back to 
the city through what is left of the 
picturesque insanitary tangle of streets 
which constituted the Rome of Cola di 
Rienzo and even of the papacy's second 
founder, Gregory VII. 

Michelangelo’s Magic Touch 

Returning homeward through this 
now neglected quarter he will come 
upon what is still the main approach 
to the Piazza di Campidoglio. Here is a 
most significant memorial of Rome's 
medieval past. With the shift of 
population westwards the Forum had 
been abandoned because it, too, lay the 
wrong side of the Capitoline rock. But 
the leaders of the Roman commune still 
clung to the rock itself, and it was their 
piazza which the Renaissance took over 
and gave to Michelangelo to beautify. 

To him is due the flight of Iwfoad, low 
steps which lead to the piazza itself with 
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RELICS' IN THEIR MODERN SETTING OF ANCIENT ROME. CAPITAL OF THE GREATEST STATE IN THE OLD WORLD 

oxiK, called the Eternal Qty even in antiq_uit>% lies on t»th banks of the Tiber, some 17 miles from the Meditei ranean. The ancient city lay on the left bank. 
L toe la^famfid ^ven Hills, Palatine, Capitoliae, Aventine, Caelian, Esquiline, Viminal and Quirinal, while modern Rome is mainly confined to the plain which lies 
L either bank of the river. The nucleus of Imperial Rome was the Palatine Hill, Mons Palatinus. It lies in the central foreground and directlv behind it, stretching 
away to the Capitoline Hill on the left, are seen the magnificent ruins of the Forum Romanum, w hich formed the centre of the political life of the great city 
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a statue of a Roman emperor in the come to be married civilly before pro- 
centre, the beautifully mellowed Palazzo ceeding to church. Particularly on a 
del Senatore at the back, and the majes- Sunday the little piazza is often packed 
tic, wonderfully proportioned palazzi on with carriages and the steps of the 
either side. Above towers the Aracoeli palazzi are crowded with gay, talkative 
church where the city fathers once used wedding groups, 
to worship. There is, however, little traffic except 

In the piazza is the mayor’s parlour, wedding processions to be seen to-day 
and here, accordingly, Roman couples along the Via Aracoeli which leads to 
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THE FORUM ROMANUM FROM THE PALATINE HILL 
Rome, once the capital of the world, is rile with relics of antiquity. The ruins of the Fbrum 
Romanum are among the city's greatest treasures, for hfre axe found the actual remains Of many 
buildings immortalis^ in history. Above, on the right, are the three columns of the Temple m 
Castor and Pollux, in the centre is the Sacred Way and in the background the Arch of SOvarm 
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IN THE UNIVERSITY’S COLONNADED COURT 

Here is seen part of the oblong court, with its two-tiered 
colonnade, of the Universita della Sapienza which was founded 
in 1303 by Boniface Vlll. The university church of S. Ivo, 
crow’ned by a fantastic spiral tower, dates from 1660 


the foot of the Capitoline 
steps. Renaissance Rome 
has pulled the centre of 
the city round to yet 
another face of the 
Capitoline rock ; and 
here, as in all its doings, 

Renaissance Rome fol- 
lowed the way already, 
marked out for it by the 
Imperial Rome from 
which it took its genius 
and inspiration. 

The Roman emperors 
had to deal with a traffic 
congestion far more 
difficult than that which 
harasses modern London. 

Rome was the capital of 
the world, but her streets 
were so narrow that 
vehicles had to be pro- 
hibited from entering 
within the walls. What 
was worse, all roads led 
to the Forum, and the 
Forum itself was an open 
space never very large, 
and in course of time 
much encroached upon 
by public buildings, with 
steep hills on three sides. 

The easiest of these hills 
was the Quirinal, but the 
problem of getting people 
to the other side of it remains yet. 

It can be handled by driving a tunnel 
through the hill, which is the method 
that has been adopted by modern 
Rome, or by cutting away the spur of the 
Quirinal which ran up to the Capitol, 
which is the method adopted by the 
Emperor Trajan 1800 years ago. The 
artificial level space thus created was 
made into the most magnificent of 
Rome's fora, and at last the population 
of the city could get out into the flat 
and open ground. 

The ground into which Trajan's 
forum debauched is now the Piazza 
Ven^ia, and from the foot of the Capitol 
a road was driven due northwards until 
it touched the river more than a mile 


away. This road is the modern Corso, 
and Renaissance Rome grouped itself 
about its line. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century, Nicholas V., the first 
humanist pope, planned a new residen- 
tial suburb to the north and repaired an 
old aqueduct. 

The Trevi Fountain, the most delight- 
fully fantastic combination of sculpture 
and water in all Europe, still com- 
memorates his work. This is the fountain 
into which visitors to Rome throw 
their halfpence before they leave in order 
that one day they may visit Rome again. 

It lies just off the Corso, which 
for close on five centuries has been the 
centre of Rome's social life. Certain 
imperial monuments once adorned 
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THE CORSO, ROME’S FASHIONABLE AND HISTORIC THOROUGHFARE 

The Corso of Rome, deriving its name from the carnival horse-races, is officially known as the Corso 
Umberto Priiuo, and follows the route of the old Via Flaminia, running in a straight line from the 
Piazza del Popolo to the Piazza Venezia, a distance of nearly a mile. It contains many celebrated 
buildings and numerous fine facades of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

the Corso. Near the Capitol for Halfway along its length the street 
instance was the central polling station was spanned by a triumphal arch built 

built by Julius Caesar, adjoining which about a.d. 50 by the Emperor Claudius 

is the traditional site of the room in to commemorate his conquest of one of 

which S. Paul taught in Rome. At the Rome’s minor provinces — ^a remote but 

farther end, not far from where the street fertile island named Britannia. The 

now issues into the great piazza under arch stood until the seventeenth century 

the Pincio which was laid out by the when the paramoimt interests of sport 

Napoleonic governor of Rome, Augustus compelled its demolition. 

buUt his immense circular tomb. The Among the attractions of the Roman 
monument Was once a bull-ring, and is carnival was a race of riderless horses 
now Rome's principal concert hall. down the Corso to the Capitol. 'The arch 




Donald McLelsh 

8. PETER’S SEEN FROM A CORNER OF THE VICTOR EMMANUEL BRIDGE 

The Tiber takes its distant source in the Tuscan Apennines and, after a course of about 2i<) miles, 
reaches Rome, falling into the sea i7 miles farther south. It intersects the city from north to south 
and is crossed by twelve bridges. The Ponte Vittorio Emamiele, here seen from the left bank, 
was begun in 1908 and continues the straight line of the Corso of the same name 

interfered with a .straight run, and Roman fashion, the traffic gets along, 

horses were known to charge into it ; and though pedestrians flow over from 

so a pope with a proper sense of what the narrow foot-walks into the roadway, 

was due to the people’s amusements put providence watches over them. When 

things right by pulling the arch down. it has run about a quarter of its course, 
To this day, as for the past 400 years, the Corso opens out into a piazza 

the Corso is the largest and most embellished with a column commemora- 

ariimated thoroughfare in Rome. Its ting the wars of Marcus Aurelius, and 

narrowness is indeed a drawback i here the Italian state has chosen to 

trams are imppssible, and the way of the establish its seat, 

new motor-buses is exceedingly difficult. In ancient days the site was used for 
But in the noisy . good-tempered the funeral pyres of emperors and the 
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AERIAL VIEW Of ROME, CHIEF CITY OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY- 
This view looks west towards one of the beautiful curves of the Tiber. The immense white siructme 
hi the centre is the monument of Victor Emmanuel 11. which, oveir aoo feet in height, lies on the north 
slope of m Capitoline Hill facing the Piam Veneihi. Ma^ihcent colonnades lavishly adorned i^th 
mosaics and pOmtings, the cptumns being 50 feet high, rise behind the statue pf the king; on hoTSI^k 
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-AND ITS STOftlEO HUDDLE OF CHURCHES, PALACES AND MONUMENTS 
Bttildlngs of all pieriods invest the city with unparalleled Interest and fascination. In the immediate 
fore^ound is the ^alaazo Colontva, be^n about 1417 and enlarged and altered in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Bordering the Piam Veneala Is the palazeo of the same name be^ in 2455. 
mainly constnicted with stones taken from the Cokmeum* In . the distance is the island m the Tl^r 
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accumulated ashes have made a little 
mound. On this mound was built a 
great renaissance house which in later 
papal times was used as a law court, and 
has been converted by the Italians into 
their Chamber of Deputies. The buil- 
ding has been enlarged to meet its 
present needs, and has been adorned 
on its northern side with an entirely 
new fagade of white travertine and pink 
brick known to the profane as the 
Strawberry Ice. 

Opposite is the cafe which seems to 
constitute the real centre of the city’s 
political life. Always crowded and 
always a little turbulent, it offers unique 
opportunity for the study of Roman 
life and manners. 

But it is not only on the Corso itself 
that modern Italy has set her mark. 
The side of the Capitoline rock from 
which the street starts is now entirely 
covered by the most ambitious monu- 


ment erected in modem times. It is 
a gigantic statue of Victor Emmanuel, 
the first of his line to rule in Rome, 
placed in a yet more gigantic architec- 
tural setting. 

Criticism has attacked it, perhaps 
unfairly, for the taste of Rome has 
always been towards the grandiose, 
and the modern world has no work 
on an equal scale with which to compare 
it. There is, however, little doubt that 
the design was influenced to its detri- 
ment by political considerations. 

The monument was planned, above 
anything else in modern Rome, as a 
gesture of defiance to the prisoner in 
the Vatican, and thought was given to 
its appearance from his windows. On 
this account the equestrian figure of 
the king was made to stand out so 
prominently that it appears to be 
divorced from its setting, and on this 
account the portico w’hich surmounts 



H. A. Fawcett 

IN THE QUIET CLOISTERS OF SAN GIOVANNI IN LATERANO 

The secluded cloisters of the celebrated ‘basilica, San Giovanni in Laterano, are rich in beautiful 
Romanesque- architecture of the thirteenth century, ornamented with numerous slender inlaid and 
spiral columns, In the corridors various objects connected with the history of the basilica are 
preserved, while ii> the centre of the palm-shaded court stands a delightful ola ninth century well 
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the v/ork was made delib’ i 
erately heavy by way of 
challenge to the colonnade 
round S. Peter's piazza. 

Under one of the monu- 
ment's central slabs has 
been laid the body of 
Italy's unknown warrior. 

By this ceremony the sig- 
nificance of the memorial 
has been most happily 
transformed. 

The problem of restor- 
ing to Rome that century- 
fusing unity which she 
has somewhat lost since 
1870 has engaged the at- I 
tention of the Nationalist 
government. A few sig- 
nificant steps have been 
taken. The Aventine Hill 
long remained in the 
desolation which overtook 
it in the Middle Ages. 

Bare save for the stately 
line of churches that 
mark its ridge, the bulk 
of its slopes is occupied 
by the one considerable 
vineyard left within the ^ CHUR 

,*• Rome has no 

Cltys walls. the largest—; 

At long last the present 
has begun to lay its dis- 
turbing finger on the peace of the Aven- 
tine. The population has grown enor- 
mously since 1870 and modern Rome, 
like its inhabitants, is Italian rather than 
Roman. Because it has recruited itself 





CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE 

Rome has no fewer than eighty churches dedicated to the Virgin, 
the largest — as its name indicates — being S. Maria Maggiore, 
founded in a.d. 352. Reforc the principal facade rises a high 
column crowned with a bronze figure of the Virgin 

[ the Avon- which is reasonably efficient in the 
Town enor- new northern and western suburbs, 
iern Rome, in the central area supplies matter for 
rather than local caricaturists, 
uited itself A tube seems essential, but the con- 


from all quarters of the peninsula, its 
local life is neither vigorous nor indi- 
vidual, and as a modern urban centre 
it cannot rival either Milan or Naples. 

Such must needs be the fate' of a city 
which cannot absorb its own pa.st and 
dare not overwhelm it, and the Rome 
of to-morrow w'ill enjoy a fuller, freer 
growth as it establishes itself outside 
the historic circuit of the ancient walls. 


struction of a tube presents exceptional 
difficulties in a city which is not only 
notoriously hilly but is built on some 
twenty feet of its own ruins. The 
Fascisti may be trusted to have a plan — 
it is one of their merits that they tackle 
all problems in a temper of exuberant 
confidence — but it has not yet been 
produced. 

For the time being Fascismo has been 


But no such expansion is possible until more concerned to impress itself on 

the difficulty of communications has been the historic ruins, once the heart of the 

somehow overcome. With few excep- world, which crown the Palatine, and 

tions, Rome's streets are old and there- fill the valley between the Capitoline 

fore narrow, and its tramway system, and the Caelian. Time and earthquake. 
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OBELISK WITH WATER-SPOUTING LIONS IN THE PIAZZA DEL POPOLO 

A very impressive entrance into Rome on the north is formed by the Hazza del Popolo, from which 
three streets radiate towards the south ; that in the centre, between the twin churches of S. Maria 
di Monte Santo and S. Maria dei Miracoli, being the Corso, Rome’s principal thoroughfare. The 
red granite obelisk, erected here in 1589, once stood before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis 


foreign conquerors and Renaissance 
builders, have dealt hardly with 
them, yet, even so, the whole world 
contains nothing more sublime than 
their tranquil majesty in decay. 

The broken columns of the Forum, 
the roofless chambers of the Palatine, 
the tremendous facade of the Colosseum, 
are modern Rome’s reminder of the 
days when ancient Rome held the 
government of civilization. Too long 
has iflodem Rome turned her back 
on them and left them for tourists to 
gape at, and it was more than a dramatic 
instinct which prompted Mussolini to 
review bis " black shirts under the 


shadow of the Colosseum, and to lay a 
laurel wreath in the recess on the edge 
of the Forum which once contained the 
altar of Julius Caesar. 

Through such gestures as these the 
temper of the city is changing under our 
eyes, and a livelier consciousness of 
Rome’s incomparable past is beginning 
to enter the hearts of her present 
inhabitants. On Sundays, when ad- 
mission to the Forum and the Palatine 
is free, these historic sites are crowded 
with Romans of the humbler class, all 
eager to have the meaning of the monu- 
ments explained to them, and ready 
listeners to the patriotic young men who 



MODERN MOSAICS AND MONOLITHIC COLUMNS OF A FAMOUS BASILICA^ 

Within tl\e walls of Sail Paolo fuori le Mura, founded in Christian worsliip was celebrated without 
a break for nearly 1,500 years, and before the p-eat fire of 1823 whicli destroyed practically the whole 
building this church was the only speeiiuon existing in Rome of a basilica on the original lines. Now 
restored, according to its ancient design, its asp<‘ct is as impressive as of old 



PALAZZO FARNESE, ONE OF ROME’S ARCHITECTURAL TREASURES*"”" 

The architecture of the Palazzo Farnese is considered some of the finest in Rome. This beautiful 
palace begun in 1514 by Pope Paul III., while still cardinal, was continued after his death under the 
superintendence of Michelangelo, who is responsible for all the upper storey with its handsome 
comice. The chief building material was taken from the Colosseum and the Theatre of Marcellus 
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give free lectures less concerned as a 
rule, it is true, with the hard facts of 
archaeology than with their application 
to the circumstances and problems of 
the present day. 

Rome as the Popes Planned it 

Not even Mussolini attempted a 
parallel effort to associate modern 
Rome with the Rome of the popes. In- 
truth there is less need for it. Despite 
the Victor Emmanuel monument and 
the Via Nazionale, the appearance and 
the lay out of Rome are still papal. 
A pope planned the main avenue from 
the Quirinal eastwards which bisects 
the modern residential district, and is 
lined with modem official buildings. 
Another pope, Sixtus V., who sent the 
Spanish Armada against English shores, 
planned the switchback road at right 
angles to it which connects the Pincio 
with S. Maria Maggiore. 

S. Peter’s dome broods over the 
whole city, the Aracoeli looks down on 
the Capitoline piazza, the main road to 
the Alban hills runs past the Lateran, 
the main road to the Sabine mountains 
past S. Lorenzo, the main road to the 
sea past S. Paolo. Go where he will, the 
Roman cannot escape his churches, and 
would not if he could. In them is 
enshrined the history of that second 
Rome which held its unique place in the 
thought of Christian Europe from the 
triumph of Christianity to the Reforma- 
tion, and which, stripped of her power 
and despoiled by foreign invaders, 
yet mled the world and gave it its law, 
its learning and its faith. 

When the Roads have Led to Rome 

To this day the churches of Rome 
most fitly possess almost all the city’s 
more delectable sites, and the life of 
modem Romans roars around their 
walls. In a sense too subtle for any 
change in temporal power to affect, 
the priscmer of the Vatican still wields 
lordship over Rome. ? 

Perhaps, tpo, it is because of the 
papal p^ce and the papal c^edral 
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across the Tiber that, capital of a 
national state though she has become, 
Rome is still the most cosmopolitan city 
in the world. Thither resort scholars 
and artists, and visitors from every 
quarter of the globe, attracted by one 
or other of Rome’s multitudinous 
aspects, and the marked divisions in 
local society as well as the existence 
of a double series of foreign missions 
assure an unusual number of centres of 
social life. 

All roads lead to Rome, says the 
proverb ; it might have added that they 
diverge very curiously within her walls 
so that all tastes are represented in her 
life just as all periods are represented 
in her monuments. Yet ultimately 
Rome is still one, holding together 
elements apparently incompatible by 
the power of her compelling unity, and 
this special quality is made visible in 
the most celebrated of all the views 
from her heights. 

What Garibaldi Sees 

It is the view from the Janiculum, 
the mile-long ridge which forms the 
rampart of the Tiber’s right bank. A 
promenade runs along its summit, and 
from its central space the statue of 
Garibaldi looks down upon the city now 
won for Italy. It is the most splendid, 
most awe-inspiring urban panorama in 
the world. 

Below lies all Rome from the French 
Academy gleaming white on the Pincio 
to the basilica of S. Paolo gleaming 
white on the road to Ostia. The historic- 
hills stretch out their spurs towards the 
river, and upon them and beneath them 
Rome spreads out her glories, tower and 
dome, church and palace, of all the ages 
from the Colosseum to the Victor 
Emmanuel monument. 

These are her landmarks, and about 
them surge the buildings of the modem 
city, not yet altogether at one with 
them, but aware of her present dignity, 
and rising through a growing pride in her 
past to a conviction that the future 
will proclaim her still eternal. 
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A Varied Land of Natural Riches 
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R umania, Uke its neighbours 
Serbia and Czechoslovakia, is 
not a geographical unit, but 
rather the concrete expression of a 
political and national formula. 

The Great Rumania — Romania Mare 
— of to-day is the country of the reunited 
Rumanian people, a collection under one 
king of small states, inhabited by the 
descendants ^f the ancient Dacians and 
their Roman conquerors, an oasis of 
Latins in a desert of Slavs and Magyars. 

During many centuries of oppression, 
the Rumanians spread themselves over a 
large area, forming self-contained 
colonies in other lands, beyond the 
borders of the original principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. It was not 
until the end of the Great ‘ War, in 
which Rumania w^as, to all intents and 
purposes, defeated after a desperate 
struggle against overwhelming odds, 
that the.se colonies were reunited to the 
mother country, forming the kingdom 
of Great Rumania, with a population 
of about 17,500,000. 

This new Rumania is a land of many 
frontiers ; on the north are Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Russia ; on the 
east the Black Sea ; on the south 
Bulgaria; and on the west Serbia 
and Hungary. Of all these frontiers, 
only three are natural ; the ^ river 
Dniester, dividing Bessarabia from the 
Ukraine, the Black Sea and the Danube, 
the Bulgarian frontier. 

Costly Necessity for Defence 

It can well be understood that the 
close proximity of so many enemy states, 
such as Bulgaria, Hungary and Soviet 
Russia, necessitates the maintenance 
of an iiriportant army, costing the 
country vast sums that would otherwise 


be spent on industrial and commercial 
development. 

A country of such importance — its 
area is 122,282 square miles as against 
53,439 before the Great War — naturally 
possesses a vast variety of physical 
features. It is difficult to speak of a 
typical Rumanian landscape, for the 
term could include anything from a 
desert or a rolling j)lain of wheat to a 
scene of wild mountains and deep 
pine forests. 

Feature of Physical Variety 

It is this physical variety that makes 
Rumania such a fascinating land, for in 
a day's travel one may pass from the 
impressive beauty of the Carpathians, 
the mountainous backbone of the 
country, to the dreary Oriental 
monotony of the Bessarabian plain. 

Of the rivers only the Danube and the 
Dniester, the latter half Russian, are 
of first-rate importance, though the 
minor streams, such as the Pruth, the 
Oltu and the Arge.sh, are useful in 
carrying the felled logs from the forests 
down to the plains Wow. 

The vast fertile plains of Bessarabia, 
Wallachia and Oltenia are great wheat 
and maize areas ; the mountains of 
Moldavia, Transylvania and Bukovina 
are rich in timber, while the great chain 
of lakes along the Black Sea coast and 
the rivers teem with fish. These lakes 
are so close to the sea that they have 
the appearance of lagoons; many of 
them contain water and mud of great 
medicinal value, providing baths for 
the rheumatic and gouty of the country. 

Its position makes Rumania a land 
of climatic extremes; the summer, 
except in the hills, is a time of intense 
heat — ^Bukarest can often boast of 
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RUMANIA FROM THE DNIESTER TO THE DANUBE AND FROM HUNGARY TO THE BLACK SEA 
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FORTIFIED CHURCH OF TRANSYLVANIA 

On Ihc railway liiR* between Sibiu and Sighisioara, in the wine 
district of Transylvania, lies tlie small tow’n of Medgycs, or 
Mediasch, one of the notable architectural features of which is 
an old church enclosed by a strong defensive wall 
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roo® F. in the shade for 
days on end — so that from 
June to the middle of 
September many of the 
business houses are closed 
after midday ; in the 
Dobruja there is often no 
rainfall for three or four 
consecutive months. 

In the winter — when 
20° F. is not uncommon — 
from November to the 
beginning of April, snow 
falls freely, and the streets 
of the cities are covered 
with a thick layer of ice. 
which has to be removed 
with pickaxes ; country 
villages are cut off from 
the towns, and the Danube 
is ice-bound for three 
months. This means that 
river traffic is at a stand- 
still, and cargo vessels an; 
frequently caught in the 
ice before they can seek 
refuge in the Black Sea. 

As in Russia, the houses 
are expressly designed to 
render life possible during 
such extremes ; double 
windows and tall tiled 
stoves fed incessantly with 
logs keep out the cold, 
while verandas and drawn 
blinds and shutters mitigate some of 
the ferocity of the summer sun. 

The hill station system is in vogue, 
and most of the diplomats and society 
leaders spend the hot months in Sinaia, 
the summer residence of the royal 
family, founded by King Charles, in the 
Transylvanian Alps ; their less lucky 
brethren, the business men, have to 
content themselves with week-ends. 

The sea-coast is less popular, for com- 
munications in Bessarabia and the 
Dobruja are bad and the hotels offer 
little but shelter from the heat. A for- 
tune awaits the enterprising financier 
who founds a Black Sea Brighton ; 
inde^, Constantza in the Dobruja seems 
to show ambitions in that direction. 


Rumania is primarily an agricultural 
country. Legislation has resulted in the 
breaking up of the big estates and the 
handing over of 90 per cent, of the 
cultivable land to the peasants. The 
main effect of this has been to put a 
stop to revolutionary talk and action, 
an infection from over the Russian 
border, and to increase the interest of the 
peasant in his work ; on the other hand, 
scientific cultivation has declined, for 
the owner farmer is content with smaller 
returns than was the aristocratic land 
owner, whose income, generaUy spent 
in Paris or on the Riviera, depended 
on the production of his wheat fields. 

This situation is gradually being 
overcome by propaganda and the 
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PELESHOR CASTLE, IN THE HEART OF THE TRANSYLVANIAN ALPS 

Sinaia, the lovely hill-resort, li^^s in north Wallachia, 70 miles north of Bukarest. Since King Charles 
built his summer palace, the Chateau of Pelesh, here about 1880, a modem town, with handsome 
villas which house the diplomatic and social world of Bukarest during the summer season, has 
sprung up. A second royal residence, the Chateau of Pcleshor, was completed in 1903 

development of agricultural colleges, but sort of porridge with cheese and butter 
it will be some time before the fertile or as a loaf. 

soil of Rumania produces all it should Vines are cultivated on the hill 
do. Wheat and maize are the two slop)es of. Moldavia and western Transyl- 
main crops, the maize being chiefly for vania and in Bessarabia, and the re- 
intemal consumption, for the peasants suiting wines are excellent ; unhappily 
live for the most part on '' mamaliga,"" most of them are drunk when in- 
crushed maize, which is eaten either as a sufficiently matured, so that they have 
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no time to become really valuable ; here spirits are so much appreciated. The 

again a little organization would pro- Rumanian peasant knows how to look 

duce wonderful results. after himself, and his simple diet is 

The chief drink of the peasants is healthy and pleasant. 

**tzuica," a fiery plum brandy, the taste Fruit of every kind is abundant, 
for which has to be acquired by practice. especially in the eastern provinces ; 
Once one has this taste few other in the Dobruja and the Quadrilater, the 



RURAL SCENE IN A RUMANIAN-RUSSIAN BORDER VILLAGE 

Bessarabia, the eastern portion of Greater Rumania, formerly part of south-west Russia, is very 
fertile ; cexeals, fruit, flax and tobacco are produced extensively, and stock rearing is a leading 
industry. This little hamlet near the Russian frontier bears the name of Ciopleni, and contains 
many primitive-looking dwellings, for Bessarabian villages are usually sadly behind the times 



OLD FORT AND CHURCH OF NAGYENYED TRANSYLVANIA 

Like Nagyvarad, Nagycriycd was formerly in Hungary, “ Nagy ” being a Magyar word signifying 
“ great.” It lies in Transylvania, now a province of Rumania, several miles north of Alba-Jnlia, 
and contains a Protestant seminary originally founded in 1628 in the latter town. Above arc seen 
the church and the Old Fort ; other notable buildings include a prison and a se,hoo! of viticulture 


district taken from Bulgaria after the 
Balkan War of 1913, water and yellow 
melons are very plentiful, so much so 
that they are used as food for pigs. 

The most common domestic animals 
are dogs — every village is full of great 
ferocious yellow beasts that nm snapping 
after each passing motor ; oxen, used 
for all kinds of haulage ; water buffaloes, 
prehistoric looking animals, which are 
taken down to the sea to bathe ; donkeys 
and goats. A great deal of the good 
stock was lost during the War, but 
with importations of blood stock from 
England, and reparation stock from 
Germany and Hungary, the situation is 
improving, and farmers are replenishing 
their cattle stalls. 

The sheep are of poor quality, and 
during the spring there is a great 
slaughter of lambs for eating purposes. 
In the early months of the year one 
meets huge flocks, guarded by wild. 


looking shepherds, making their way 
from the plains to the mountains. 
These men take all their belongings in 
small haversacks, and sleep in the open 
during the summer. They are beautiful 
flute-players, and the mountains ring 
with their strange and haunting 
melodies. In the autumn they return 
to the plains. 

The countryside teems with animal 
and bird life ; in the Carpathians bears 
and wolves may still be found, and 
many a peasant meets death from the.se 
animals in the lonely mountain passes. 
King Ferdinand loved nothing better 
than a bear hunt in the remote districts 
of his kingdom. 

The estuary of the Danube is a sports- 
man’s paradise ; all kinds of water- 
fowl are to be found, and fish — sturgeon, 
carp and salmon— are plentiful. The 
fishing industry is a government mono- 
poly and is ba^y organized. Attempts 
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at preservation and cultivation have 
been made, but development is delayed 
by a shortage of funds. Some of the 
best caviare in the world comes from 
Rumania, but it is mostly sold for the 
export trade, and the inhabitants of 
the country can only get it with a 
government permit or by paying exor- 
bitant prices. 

After agriculture, the production of 
petrol is the most important industry 
of Rumania. There are two main oil 
districts, Campina-Ploesti and Bacau, 
the former between Bukarest and Sinaia 
and the latter in Moldavia. 

Nothing is uglier than an oil-field. 
Tall, triangular derricks rise from the 
slopes of the foothills, scarring the 
countryside. Vrom them hang steel 
cables, which descend into the bowels 
of the earth and draw up the precious 
liquid in narrow tubes. 1'he ground 
is sodden with thick black oil, and the 
beauty of nature is utterly destroyed. 
The industry is mostly in the hands 
of semi-Rumanian companies, such as 
the Astra and Stcaua Romana, branches 
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of the great international oil trusts. 
Many of the engineers are Englishmen, 
who spend their lives as exiles on these 
foreign fields. 

During the Great War many of the 
wells were destroyed to prevent them 
from falling into enemy hands, and in 
1918 only 459 out of 1,000 productive 
wells were intact. Reconstruction was 
gradually carried out by means of 
foreign capital, and exports are steadily 
increasing. A great proportion of the oil 
is carried by pipe-line to Constantza, 
the Black Sea port, whence it is taken 
by tankers all over the world. 

Where there is oil there is often 
natural gas, a useful source of energy. 
In Sarmasel, Transylvania, the inde- 
pendent natural gas source produces 
36,000 cubic metres of 99 per cent, 
methane gas per hour. This is the 
fourth greatest .source in the world. 

Iron, coal, silver, gold and salt are 
found in various parts of the kingdom. 
The gold comes from Tran.sylvania and 
the supply is the most important in 
Europe. Queen Marie wore a crowm 



NAQYVARAD, AN ANCIENT TOWN IN WEST TRANSYLVANIA 
The old town of Nagyvarad, now called Oradea Mare, is said to have been founded by S. Ladislas 
in 1080, and lies on both banks of the river Kdrds, 160 miles by railway due east of Budapest. The 
vineyard-clad hill-slopes north and east of the town produce excellent wine and in the vicimty 
are warm springs, which were famous in the days of the Romans 
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made from the product of these mines 
at the coronation at Alba-Julia in 1922. 

All the other mineral industries are 
capable of great development, especially 
that of the salt-mines, which are ex- 
ploited by the government. They are 
worked by convicts, who lead a terrible 
existence underground, in gloomy cham- 
bers lit by a weird blue light. The 
atmosphere is bitterly cold and damp 
and few survive long. Many of the 
life convicts retire underground with 
their families and never see the light of 
day until death releases them. It is 
a medieval form of punishment, hardly 
in keeping with modern ideas. 

Great European Steel Centre 

The great iron works are at Resit za, 
near Temisioara. Before the Great War 
this concern belonged to Austria-Hun- 
gary, and was one of the biggest steel 
and munition producing works of Europe. 
Production decreased after 1918, owing 
to continual financial scandals and dis- 
agreements. Now the method of ex- 
ploitation has been stabilised, and big 
developments are expected. 

Rumania is a country whose prosperity 
dejxjnds to a great extent on satisfactory 
means of communication. Its w^calth 
consists of exports, and without efficient 
transport trade is terribly handicapped. 

Trade Cramped by Communications 

Bukarest is a terminus of two great 
European expresses, the Simplon and 
the Orient, and yet the railway 
system of the kingdom remains sadly 
inadequate. There are many causes, but 
the chief are national inexperience and 
the inevitable results of the Great War. 
The internal lines are state owned and 
perhaps for that reason badly run. 
Accidents are frequent, and hardly a 
month passes without a railway disaster. 
This is due partly to the poor pay offered 
to engineers, who simply cannot afford 
to serve the state, and negligence in 
maintenance of the permanent ways. 

In the new provinces real difficulties 
were encountered after the Great War ; 
most of the lines were based on Budapest 


instead of Bukarest, and in Bessarabia 
the Russian broad gauge was in use. 
Conversion to standard Rumanian gauge 
has recently been accomplished, after 
a great deal of tror|Dle and delay. In 
addition, rolling stoclr was in a deplor- 
able condition ; there were no means of 
repairing it in the country and no 
funds for having it repaired abroad. 
This is a situation that will eventually 
right itself. 

The Danube should be a valuable 
means of communication with central 
Eurojx', but the main Rumanian traffic 
is downstream from Galati and Braila 
to the Black Sea. International jeal- 
ousy and exaggerated customs restric- 
tions have resulted in an almost cornphite 
stagnation of international Danube 
traffic, and one can often travel right 
along the Rumanian section from the 
Iron Gates without meeting a‘ single 
up-going cargo-boat. 

Through the Famous Iron Gates 

The mouths are maintained by an 
international commission, with head- 
quarters in the free port of Sulina, but 
the inland waters are in the hands of 
Rumania, which country is responsible 
for the good order of the river. The 
most impressive portion is without 
question the Iron Gates, one of the 
wonders of Europe. One passes in the 
quaint little Serbian steamers through 
a narrow gorge, at one point only 116 
yards wide, with great perpendicular 
w^alls of rock rising majestically on either 
side, and the water tearing through at 
tremendous speed, broken only by 
dangerous whirlpools. This pass into 
Serbia and Central Europe should be 
one of the most important river high- 
ways of the world. 

Air traffic is in process of development, 
and Bukarest has its aerodrome, from 
which regular lines run to Belgrade, 
Prague and Budapest, and thence 
across Europe to Paris. 

The roads of Rumania are excellent 
for ox traffic. For motor-cars they are 
suicidal. Modern systems of repair are 
quite unknown^ and the Rumanian road 
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BRAILA. headquarters OF THE GRAIN TRADE OF WALLACHIA 


Bralla is an important river-port situated on the Danube about roo miles north-east of Bukarest, Its 
commercial activity, severely injured by the Great War, soon recovered, and it has a large trade in 
petroleum and grain. Immense warehouses and elevators have been erected by the government 
& storage and export of the latter commodity, while candles, soap and rope are manufactured 
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surveyor contents himself by upsetting 
a cartload of jagged flints into any 
holes, with the sure knowledge that 
the stones will eventually be broken 
up by passing traffic. It can be 
imagined how tyre manufacturers pros- 
per in such a countr\", and why motor 
tours are not yet common among the 
leisured classes. 

In the lonely country districts there 
is a very real danger of being held up 
on the roads. Bandits are in the habit 
of arranging wire traps or wagons across 
the highways, and motor-cars are 
stopped, while their occupants turn out 
their pockets. 

The police are helpless to stop this 
form of crime, for most of them are 
badly armed or hardly know liow to 
fire a rifle, and they are taken from 
a very poor class, without initiative. 
Thus the roads are left to the peasants, 
who sprawl across tluan with their great 
cartloads of hay and wheat, caring little 
for any regulations or traffic laws that 
may exist. 

Unwise Commercial Policy 

Rumania’s great need to-day is in- 
creased exports ; only by this means 
can it hope to return to nonnal con- 
ditions. Up to the j)resent foreign trade 
has been ham})ercd by intensive pro- 
tection, which has brought reprisals 
abroad, and continually changing gov- 
ernment control, which has simply 
served to exasperate traders. 

British trade is in the hands of a few 
great companies, such as the Levant 
Company, that provide the Rumanian 
with goods which he cannot produce at 
home, and assist him in his exports. 
England has found it difficult to compete 
against rivals such as Czechoslovakia 
and Germany, favoured by their ex- 
changes, but at last a little headway is 
being made, and the volume of trade 
is slowly increasing. 

Rumanian business hou.ses are mostly 
managed by clever Jews, many of them 
from Transylvania and Bukovina. The 
average Rumanian is disinclined to do 
his business himself, so that matters 


have gradually been taken out of his 
hands. Each village has its Jew trader, 
who exploits the peasants and markets 
their goods. This system has resulted 
in sudden outbursts of anti-Semitism, 
sometimes assuming alarming propor- 
tions. But it is essentially the fault of 
the Rumanians themselves. 

A Picture by Gni^orescu 

The countryside of old Rumania is 
intensely picturesque, for at every turn 
in the road one comes across little 
scenes that remind one of the pictures 
of the great painter Grigorcscu. It is 
a land of smiling cornfields, of quaint 
.straggling villages with their white 
cottag(‘s, of mysterious forests, and of 
green mountains pasturing vast flocks 
on the slopes. 

The great white patient ox is the 
.symbol of Rumanian village life ; it is 
he who does the ploughing and the 
carrying, driven by the brown-skinned 
peasant in his embroidered smock, his 
tight trousers and his tall sheepskin 
cap. The women, when they are not 
toiling in the fields, are to be seen 
sitting on the verandas that run round 
their cottages, spinning or tending their 
.swarm of half naked children. Their 
cottages arc beautifully simple, with 
their white walls often covered with 
bright designs in blue and red. 

Rumanian Village on Holiday 

The road running through the village 
is bordered by an open ditch, which 
serves the villagers as a drain, and every 
few hundred yards are wells, .sur- 
mounted by long poles, from which hang 
the rope and bucket. On a fete day the 
local inn is filled with laughing girls 
with heavily embroidered skirts and 
blouses, and scarlet or white handker- 
chiefs on their heads, ready to dance 
the hora ” with the men, who wear 
little flat black hats or sheepskin caps. 
It is all very primitive and attractive, 
and one can understand how it is that 
no one who has ever lived for any time 
in Rumania can forget the indefinable 
fascination of the country. 
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In the new provinces, such as Transyl- 
vania and Bukovina, there is a great 
difference in the architecture. Once 
across the old frontier, one finds villages 
that might easily be dumped dow^n in 
south Germany without the inhabitants 
feeling astonished. There is the essen 
tial Teutonic neatness and the charm 
that still lingers in some corners of the 
land of Santa Claus. The towns give 
one the same impression. 

One forgets that one is in Rumania, 
and fully expects to see a little clump 
of stiff Prussian ofticers sitting over 
their lager in the cafes that border the 
square. Koloszvar, Sibiu and Brasov are 
all beautiful old towns, with many fine 
ancient buildings — but they are not 
typical of Rumania, or at lea.st of 
Rumania before the Great War. 

Transylvania has always been famed 
for its castles, perched on almost in- 
accessible rocks. Queen Marie owns 
one of these at IBran just outside 
Brasov, a perfect relic of the wars of 


the Middle Ages, which she has fur- 
nished in medieval style. There are 
few more beautiful spots than this to be 
found in Europe. 

In old Rumania there are few pro- 
vincial towns that are not ugly, 
because of the lack of ancient buildings. 
Centuries of invasion have meant con- 
tinual devastation, so that Jassy and 
Craiova, though possessing a certain 
charm, have little to commend them to 
the architect. But the monasteries 
remain as memorials of the past, 
generally situated in the most pic- 
turesque surroundings. 

These ancient institutions have their 
place in Rumanian history, both as the 
centres of insurrection against foreign 
t}n*ants and as the refuges of native 
princes fleeing from their enemies. The 
monks, with their black gowns and their 
strange inverted top-hats, live useful 
lives instructing and educating the 
peasants and carrying on agriculture 
and where possible viticulture. 



B.H.A. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL SQUARES OF TEMfSIOARA 
Once a royal free city of Hungary, and known as Temesvar, Temistoara is now the chief town in 

' ‘ n part of Rumania. Lying in a plain on the Begs “ 

the fertile Banat ; there are some flourishing 
ototh and paper factories greatly add to th< 


the western part of Rumania. Lying in a plain on the Bega Canal, it Is the collecting and distributing 
centre for the fertile Banat ; there are some flourishing industries and several tobacco, leather, 

town's general prosperity* 
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CELEBRATED RED TOWER, HISTORIC LANDMARK OF RUMANIA 

The Turiiu Rosu,or Red Tower, rises 17 miles south of Sibiu in the Transylvanian Alps, at the south' 
end of the famous pass of the same name, which is traversed by an old Roman roacl still known as" 
the Trajan road. The tower, built in 1533, has played a significant role in history, guarding the 
entrance from what was formerly Hungarian territory into Wallachia, Rumania 


In talking to a Rumanian it is as well 
to remember that he is a Latin, for if 
you airily mention the Balkans in 
speaking of his country, he will spend 
some time in explaining to you that he 
has nothing in common, either geo- 
graphically or ethnologically, with the 
Balkan peoples. And he will be per- 
fectly right. Most foreigners have a' 
very hazy idea of the geography of 
eastern Europe, and are inclined to 
lump all the peoples of that part of the 
world into one. 

The Rumanian is above all a Latin, 
with a great pride in his ancestry. In 
spite of the invasions pf hordes of 
strangers from all sides> he has main- 


tained his racial independence, and he 
resents being confused with the Bul- 
garian, the Serb or the Magyar. 

There arc three classes : first the 
aristocrat, generally descended from one 
of the old families who ruled the 
original principalities. He is very 
cultured and hospitable, possesses a 
great charm of manner and regards 
Paris as his spiritual home. 

His sisters are in nine cases out of 
ten beautiful girls, with a perfect taste 
in dress. In this class one finds many 
“ princes,'' but only a few have the 
right to the title. All titles were 
abolished when King Charles came to 
the throne, but .as a courier the heads 
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RUMANIAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY: OIL WELLS AT BUSTENARI SUNK IN THE RIVER BED IN THE PRAHOVA VALLEY 
Petxbleum is one of the richest of Rumania's products^ and large deposits are found in the region of the hills, particularly in the districts of Prahova, Dimbovitza, 
BusUtu and Bacau. Prior to the Great War the output exceeded 2,000,000 tons annually ; the industry is gradually recovering its former prosperity, and at 
OonStantza, on the Black Sea, are enormous tanks and refineries whence the oil is shipped to many foreign lands. Some of the most productive wells are found in 
thel^tahova district round Campina and Calinesti, and at Bustenari, a short distance to the east of Campina, some wells have been sunk with considerable success 
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PETROSENY, A GROWING MINING VILLAGE IN THE HIGHLANDS ON THE SOUTHERN BORDER OF TRANSYLVANIA 

Transylvania contains considerable deposits of minerals, including coal and iron, which form the basis of an important iron and steel industry. In a fine mountain 
valley between the northern slopes of the Transylvanian Alps, which are the south-eastern section of the Carpathian range and form the southern boundary of the 
plateau of Transylvania, is situated Petroseny, or Petrozseny, a large mining village with some 12,000 inhabitants. It lies at a height of 2,000 feet above sea-level, 
and is noted for its extensive coal-fields which lie on either side of the railway running south to the Szurduk Pass, with a line to Lupeny, another mining centre 
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of the ancient families were allowed to 
call themselves prince. Nowadays 
every family has apparently about a 
dozen heads. 

Next come the professional classes, 
the doctors, some of whom are inter- 
nationally famous, the musicians, mixing 
a great deal witli the aristocracy, the 
judges and the ofticcTs. The two last 
have little social standing, for the law in 
Rumania is not respected and the army 
is not regarded as a first-class caretT. 
It is a pity that this class is not more 
looked up to, but its position is very 
inferior, and on tlie whole its members 
have littl(‘ culture. 

At the bottom in rank, but at the top 
in importance, conii' the peasants, the 
real rulers. Of this class are the* ])ri(*.sts, 
who are generally, however, of very 
poor education. 

The Rumanian peasant is a splendid 
fellow. Short, sturdy, dark-skinned, 
he makes a magnificent soldier, cajiable 
of subsisting for days on a handful of 
maize. lie was badl}^ led during the 
Great War, but in spite of this he 
showed his wonderful quality and .stood 
firm, while his Russian allies dc‘.serted 
him and taunted him with revolutionary 
propaganda. 

He is above all conservative and level- 
headed, and as long as he is given the 
means of existing decently, he will be 


content. He treats his wife in true 
Oriental manner, making her toil in the 
fields and walk home, while he rides. 
But she does not mind, for it is the 
custom, and the influence of the Turkish 
rule of the past still remains in the 
hearts of the pt‘oj)le. 

Apart from the n'al Rumanians, the 
country has many foreign colonies. 
Througliout the Dobruja one conus 
upon villages that are wholly German, 
Turkish, Russian or Bulgarian. The.se 
})eople art' the dregs of ancit^nt invasions, 
retaining all tlu‘ir national habit.s, but 
submitting without question to 
l^umanian rule. 

One accepts the situation, but it is 
sonu'what disconcerling to come sud- 
denl}^ across a Tartar village, in which 
not one word of Rumanian is spoken. 
One of these is to be found outside 
Jkiltchik, the quaint little Black Sea 
port — in itself a perfect s|xx‘imen of a 
Turkish town — in the Oiiadrilater. In 
this part of the coiintiy^ the Rumanians 
have .some dithculty in keeping order, 
for Bulgarian cornitadjis have a na.sty 
habit of dashing across the border and 
carrying out an old“fa.shion(.‘d but never- 
theless effective raid- Sucli probk'ins 
must be expected to follow the arbitrary 
partition of south-eastern ICurope that 
followed the Great War — and the}^ are 
problems that onl}^ time can solve. 


RUMANIA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. The Transylvanian 
plateau between the Carpathians and the 
Bihar Mountains. 'I'he eastern Banat, an 
elevated land at the end of the Carpathians. 
The plains, where the Danube, Sereth, 
Truth, Dniester, with their aftluents, fill 
tlie wide troughs between the relatively 
recently upfolded Carpathians and older 
and more settled land blocks. 

Climate. Continental ; intense summer 
heat, severe winter cold, short springs and 
autumns. Frozen rivers. Summer rain- 
fall. Annual rainfall small in quantity. 
(Cf. Dobruja.) 

Vegetation. Forest on the slopes. Upland 
meadows (sheep walks) on the Carpathians. 
Steppe on the plains of Wallachia, Bessar- 
abia, etc. 

Products. Wheat for export, other 
cereals, chiefly maize, for local consump- 
tion. Sheep-rearing provides an example 


of nomadic life in Europe, as the sheep are 
moved from the uplands to the Danubian 
meadows in the autumn (transhuman ce). 
Grapes, plums; petroleum; iron goods; 
a little gold ; salt. 

Communications. Roads arc bad. Rail- 
ways are being unified to one gauge and 
await development. Traffic on tlie 1 )anube, 
except near the moutli, is unimportant. 

Outlook. The Rumanian, like the l^ole, 
has minorities of Germans, Magyars 
(Szeklers), Ruthenians and many urban 
Jews. The middle-class is of little im- 
portance, and the* landholders have been 
stripped of their large estates. Every 
department of national life has l)een 
disturbed since tlie Great War, and a 
land-hungry people has yet to learn that, 
in Europe, at least, national prosperity 
depends on trade on a large scale with 
other countries. 
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Rumania. Spires, large and small, rise from the Greek church in 

Alba- Julia, girdled by the kvely wooded hills of Transylvania 
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According to a legend the beautiful wife of the master builder of this 
cathedral at Cur tea de Argesh was immured in the walls alive 
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Rumania. Columns of imaginatixte design and beautiful tracery 
ornament the old cloisters of the Hureei cowvent in OUenia 
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Rumania. At the base of the old town walls in Sibiu there creeps a 
tutrrow^ twisting lane beneath arches and buttresses roofed with tiles 
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Russia. Here the funeral of a famine victim, only too common a 
sight, is passing the Spasskiya Gate in the Kremlin at Kazan 
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Russia. In Nijni-Novgorod the Kremlin and Upper Town are 
connected with the Lower Town hy steep roads and rack-railways 
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Russia. From the top of a hill in Kiev 5. Vladimir looks down 
upon the Dnieper and over the plain watered by many streams 
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Russia. Beside the mosque in Goureouff rises the minaret which 
dominates this little village on the Riviera of the Crimea 
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Turks bring their pack-ponies dovan to the stone-strewn beaches of the 
Black Sea to collect material for mending the Crimean roads 
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Far-Stretching Plains of Eastern Europe 

by Maurice Baring 

Author of '"The Mainsprings of Russia" 


T here are three cardinal facts 
about Russia. It is an immense 
country; it has a continental 
climate, and it is a country of colonists. 

Most people know that Russia is a 
large country, but perhaps few realize 
that European Russia has an area of 
more than 2,000,000 square miles 
and is ten times as big as France and 
sixteen times as big as Great Britain 
and Ireland ; that European Russia has 
a population of over 92,000,000 
and the Russian FImpire one of 
124,000,000. 

Russia* has no indented sea-coast 
and its surface is uniform. It is in sharp 
contrast to western Europe, whose sea- 
coast is indented and whose physical 
features strike us by their variety. 
Russia has only one mile of sea-coast to 
forty-one square miles of continent. It 
consists almost entirely of a plain which 
extends from the Baltic Lands and 
the Carpathian Mountains in the west, 
to the Ural Mountains in the east, and 
from the Arctic Ocean in the north to the 
Black Sea, the Crimea and the Caucasus 
in the south. 

Twixt Europe and Asia 

The surface of the plain is varied by 
clefts and chasms in it which have the 
false air of valleys ; the tablelands never 
rise to a height of more than 300 
to 1,100 feet above sea-level. Geo- 
graphically Russia is the half-way 
house between Europe and the vast 
plains of Asia. 

Western culture was unable to reach 
Russia by the sea because there was no 
sea-board. Expansion took place on 
land. Russia expanded slowly through 
Siberia towards the Pacific Ocean. As 
there were in Russia no great mountaih 


ranges running north to south or east 
to west, places which were widely 
apart enjoyed the same climate ; and 
the physical characteristics as well as 
the landscape were distinguished by a 
monotony which exercised a direct 
influence on the character of the people. 
This uniformity made expansion easy as 
there were no obstacles in the way of it. 

Russia’s HauntmiS Monotony 

The physical features of Russia are 
broad zones that merge gradually one 
into the other ; the mosaic-like 
chequered areas of western Europe are 
unknown in Russia. If you are travelling 
in western Europe the landscape may 
vary from hour to hour, but you may 
travel for days in Russia without notic- 
ing a change. 

The life of the people and the manner 
of cultivation arc as uniform as the 
landscape. There being no mountains 
and no valleys, nature, landscape and 
the manner of life being more or less the 
same everywhere, the feelings and man- 
ner of speech of the people are natur- 
ally the same, too. In western Europe, 
if a man travels from one part of the 
country to another he will receive a 
series of fresh impressions and be aware 
of .sharp contrasts. If he goes from the 
mountains to the valley, or from one pro- 
vince to another, he may find himself 
in less than a day's journey faced with 
an entirely different manner of life, 
unfamiliar clothes, strange customs, 
and an unintelligible dialect, but in 
Russia he can travel for miles and miles 
and for days, and even weeks, and find 
the language unmodified by a single 
intonation ; the same landscape, the 
same manners and customs, the same 
animals and the same ^eecb. In 
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THE vast, level EXPANSE OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA 
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ONE OF RUSSIA’S WAYSIDE 


Flor*?nct’ Farm borough 

SHRINES 


Throughout the length .iiid breadth of Russia may l)e found the 
vvavsid(^ shrine, liousing the sae,r(‘d ikon. Stunetimes it is of 
stately architectural style, oft(*n a rude wooden shelter suffices, 
but alike the doors stand ever open inviting prayer 


western Europe the sharp 
contrasts of the physical 
features make travel more 
difficult ; sharp contrasts 
mean elevations, depres- 
sions, mountains, that is 
to say, obstacles ; and 
obstacles mean difficul- 
ties of communication. In 
Russia there are no such 
obstacles ; hence, easy 
expansion, emigration and 
the spread of population : 
a population tliat is spread 
thinly like butter over 
a large fiat surface of 
bread. 

There is nothing to 
prevent a Russian emi- 
grating ; if he leaves his 
home and seeks a distant 
part of the country he 
will find exactly the same 
circumstances and manner 
of life as he has left be- 
hind. Since the Russian 
was able to adapt himself 
with case to changed 
surroundings wherever he 
went, he felt a continuous 
impulse towards emigra- 
tion and expansion. Thus 
civilization in Russia was spread in a 
thinner layer but more widely than in 
the countries of western Exirope. The 
history of Russia is the history of the 
slow colonisation and, consetiuently, the 
civilization of the eastern European 
plain : that is why Russia is a country 
of colonists. 

In countries where the physical 
features are uniform the soil is of 
great importance. Russia can, roughly 
speaking, be divided into two large 
areas ; the area of the woods and that 
of the plains. The woods extend from 
the north to the centre, the plains from 
the centre to the south. The area 
of the woods gradually yielded to the 
inroads of civilization. Many of the 
forests have disappeared. Correspond- 
ing with these two botanical areas, there 
are two kinds of soil. 


In the north there is the zone of 
clayey and sandy soil and in the centre 
and the south a zone of black earth, 
gradually growing thinner until it 
becomes a sandy steppe. The vegeta- 
tion in these zones is uniform and 
gradual in its variation. 

In the extreme north there is a belt 
of marshes, no agriculture, and no cattle 
breeding. The temperature only rises 
above freezing-point during a few months 
of the year. The elk is the only beast 
on which the population can subsist. 
The woods of the northern area are un- 
like the woods of central Europe ; the 
undergrowth is wild, young trees and 
old trees grow together, the growth is 
slow, the climate dry, the soil ungrate- 
ful. The trees do not grow high, they 
suffer from wind, fire and man, who 
cuts down the finest for timber. In 
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RIVER TRAFFIC AND WAREHOUSES AT NIJNI-NOVGOROD 


Nijrii, or Lower, Novgorod lies at the junction of the Volga and the Oka, 250 miles north-east of 
Moscow. It is divided into three parts, the upper and lower towns and the suburb of Kunavino, and 
its chief importance lies in its brisk trade in cereals, metals and fish. A great fair, held annually, has 
a world-wide reputation, and draws Eastern and Western traders from many lands 
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DtSCHARaiNG CARGO IN THE HARBOUR OF ARCHANGEL 


A city and seaport of North Russia, Archan^l stretches for several miles along the right bank of the 
Dvina at the head of the Gulf of Archangel, an arm of the White Sea. The town has considerable 
commercial activity and in the harbour, which is well equipped and is ice>free from June to September, 
an extensive expert trade in timber, wheat, flax, pitch and tar is carried on 
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Florenco Fannboroiigh 

QUIET BEAUTY OF A RURAL LANDSCAPE IN CENTRAL RUSSIA 


Although for the most part a monotonous plain, little relieved by any striking break of contour, the 
vast land ol Russia can boast a great variety of scenery. Here in the Moscow district, Russia’s greatest 
industrial centre, vale and wold are well represented, and the forest area, pine and silver birch, is 
considerable, while streams great and small intersect the hmdscape on every side 
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COUNTRY COTTAGE IN THE HEART OF THE RUSSIAN WOODLANDS 
The Russian summer months see a general exodus of the townspeople to the country places, for with 
the advent of the warm weather, the “ datcha life berins. Then those who can leave the hot, dusty 
atmosphere of the town for the sweeter, healthier air of the country. The datcha, or summer cottage, 
is usually an unpretentious building, but varies in appearance and price according to locality 
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this northern region, only tree? of the fir 
tribe grow, although in some places the 
aspen and the birch are found isolated 
and in groups. 

In the southern part of the area you 
will find the oak, the birch, the maple, 
the elm, the ash and the elder, but 
no beeches. There are beeches in the 
Crimea and in Poland but the beech 
cannot stand, the climate of Russia 
proper. In the southern part of the 
wooded area, agriculture, although 


wooded. To the south of the zone of 
black earth come the steppes which 
reach as far as the Black Sea. The soil 
here is of black earth, too, but it grows 
thinner as the steppes extend towards 
the south. There are woods here, too, 
but only in small and isolated groups 
near the rivers or in those places where 
trees can grow. 

The zone of black earth is of great 
importance in Russia ; the soil here is 
extraordinarily ricli and consists chiefly 




Underwood 


WINTER VIEW OF THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY AT PULKOVA 

Near the village of Pulkova, some lo miles south of Petrograd, and on a ridge of a hill from which 
a fine view of Peter the Great’s city is obtained, stands the famous observatory, erected in 1839 by 
Tsar Nicholas I. at a cost of over ( 200 , 000 . The meridian of Pulkova (30® 19' ’40'’ E. of Greenwich) 
has often been employed in the construction of Russian maps 


difficult, is possible, whereas in the 
northern part of the same area it is not 
even possible. In this densely wooded 
zone of clay and sandy soil there are 
lakes, marshes, some fields and a few 
human settlements. It becomes less 
and less densely wooded as it nears 
the centre ; clearings become more 
numerous and human settlements more 
plentiful. 

The zone of black soil in the centre 
is entirely cultivated. The wooded 
area of the north merges into it and 
overlaps it. There are also islands of 
woods throughout the zone, so that 
about one quarter of its surface is 


of marl — a layer of black humus or leaf 
mould varying from eighteen inches to 
four and a half feet in depth, with a 
small proportion of clay mixed with 
organic matter. This black earth is 
infinitely rich and where it is cultivated 
forms one of the great corn supply zones 
of the world. In the Chemoziom steppes, 
which reach from the zone of black earth 
to the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea, are 
the lower basins of the rivers Dniester, 
Bug, Dnieper, Donets and Don. In the 
spring these steppes are changed into 
a measureless sea of grass, flowers and 
plants ; the grass is sometimes six feet 
high. By July all this is burnt up and 
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IN THE TARTAR QUARTER OF THE OLD MONGOL TOWN OF KAZAN*^ 

Kazan, the aiu ic nt capilal of the Kipehak Khanate, li<s in eastern Russia on the Kazanka near its 
conmicucc with the Volj^a. A strong flavour of the Oricait pernu'atcs tliis old town, even some of the 
nioclern arcluh^eture displays marked Tartar charaet(Tistics, and no fewer than thirteen mosques are 
numbered aiiifni^ its eeelesiastieal structures. Kazan has a flourishing^ coininenu* and many industries 
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WITHIN THE CONFINES OF A CENTRAL RUSSIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY 
The average Russian village, usually lying close to a friendly forest, comprises a somewhat scattered 
collection of wooden houses, ranging from the one-room hut to the more commodious bungalow 
type of building. The peasant’s plot of lai^d supplies most of his needs, for, lacking the stimulus of 
competitive trade, he is unambitious and the wider activities of towndife seldom appeal to him 
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nothing but the dry plain remains, and stretches from the regions of 

Cattle feed on the cut ^ied grass for Orel, Kharkov and Kursk in a north- 

the rest of the year. In winter the eastern direction towards the Volga, 

steppes are covered over with a mantle Towards the west the climate grows 

of snow. milder, and agriculture is (or used to 

To the south and east of these fertile be) more advanced ; much wheat and 

steppes there are further arid steppes beetroot are grown. West of the Dnieper 

which are entirely desert. There is no there are fruit-trees and vines. In the 

black humus in the soil here, nothing east the cultivation, until the Great War, 

but sand. Nearly all the lower course of was superficial ; nevertheless, in spite 

the Volga, from Tsaritsyn to Astrakhan, of this, the black soil belt used to pro- 
falls in this region. To the north-east ducc a very large quantity of corn for 

of the Caspian Sea the desert of rock export abroad. 

and sand reaches to Turkistan. This The river system of Russia is the most 
Ural-Caspian steppe is the barest region complicated in Europe. The rivers and 

of European Russia. The north of the their numerous tributaries form a closely 

Crimea is desert as well. woven network which covers the whole 

The black earth district contains country. The great rivers of European 

all the cultivated plains of the south, Russia, the Volga, the Dnieper and the 
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TOMBSTONES OF THE WEALTHY HEBREW COMMUNITY OF MINSK 


The old Hebrew cemetery at Minsk is ablare with gold and silver inscriptions on magnificent tomb- 
jptones. Jews form half the population of this White Russian town, lying 275 miles north-east of 
Warsaw, and here some of the wealthiest Jews in Russia are found. Compelled to live ^ their wits^ 
they employ no half measures and practically the whole of the trade is in their han^ 
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FAR-FAMED CHURCH OF THE MONASTERY OF NEW JERUSALEM 

At Voskresensk nearly 40 miles from Moscow is situated the monastery of New Jerusalem, which has 
all the appearance of a fortress in its lofty encircling walls. Both the monasterN' and its immense 
Church of the Resurrection were founded by the Patriarch Nikon in 1657 ; the latter, 2^0 feet 
high, is modelled in the minutest particulars on the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 


Western Dvina, have their sources at 
the foot of the Valdai hills. The Volga 
is the greatest European river, with 
the Danube next in length, while the 
other Russian rivers are longer and have 
greater basins than the rivers of western 
Europe. These rivers have numerous 
tributaries which are tortuous and 
sluggish in their streams. Russian rivers 
are sluggish because their sources are at 
a low elevation and so no strong 
current is possible. They are serpentine 
because the soil is flat and porous, and 
the waters wander at their will. The 
Volga is about 2,300 miles long, but 
the distance from its source to its mouth 
as the crow flies is only 1,043 miles. 
The river basins, consequently, are 
immense. The Dnieper is the only river 
that has rapids and falls. The rivers 
are generally navigable from their 
sources, and the tributaries are con- 
nected by canals. 

Not one of these rivers flows into an 
important sea. The Arctic Ocean and 


the White Sea, into which the Pechora 
and the Northern Dvina flow, are frozen 
during the greater part of the year. 
The Volga runs into the Caspian Sea. 
So the Russian rivers can only te used 
for internal trade. They arc also sulqect 
to yearly floods. In the spring, when 
the snows melt, the rivers overflow 
their banks, and they arc transformed 
into great sheets of wafer, and the 
meadows arc flooded. These spring 
floods are nothing like the unexpected 
sporadic and disastrous floods some- 
times experienced in France or England : 
they occur as regularly as clockwork, 
and are beneficial both to cultivation, 
navigation and trade. 

The climate of Russia is as uniform 
and monotonous as its physical features. 
In the extremities, in Murmansk, in the 
Crimea and in Caucasia, you will find 
every kind of climate, but these 
extremities do not properly belong to 
Russia ; they are annexes. In the main, 
the climate is uniform and continental. 
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KIEV'S FINE SUSPENSION BRIDGE SPANNING THE BROAD DNIEPER 

Not far from the spot where the Dnieper flows by the Lavra hill it is si)anncd by the Nicholas Suspension 
Jiridge, Supported by massive piers, this handsome structure continues across the islands formed by 
the river’s branching arms on the left bank for some distance, making a total length of half a mile. 
It was built in 18.18*53 by an English engineer and cost tibont jr265,ooo 
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LOOKING TOWARDS PODOL, THE OLD TRADING QUARTER OF KIEV 
Kiev enjoys a delightful situation on wooded heists that fringe the right hank of the Dnieper and 
rise in places almost sheer from the water's edge, ^e dty includes PodoL the old commercial quarter 
on the north, inhabited mainly by Jews ; the old town, the administrative centre : and Petcherik con- 


on the north, inhabited mainly by 
tainihg the Lavra and Military D 


3 ; the old town, the administrative centre ; and Petcherik oon- 
t. Lipski, an aristocratic suburb, lies south of the old town 
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FRESCO-ADORNED OUTER WALLS OF A YAROSLAVL SANCTUARY 

Many Greco- Russian churches are rectangular in shape, with several domes gilded, silvered or painted 
a brilliant hue, and walls frequently embellished with frescoes. Yaroslavl on the Volga has some 
magnificent specimens of ecclesiastical architecture ; several churches date from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and the Cathedral of the Assumption was founded in 1215 
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DOMES AND TOWERS OF A FAMOUS LAVRA IN A WINTRY LANDSCAPE 
The Petcherskaya Lavra at Kiev is the most venerated monastery in South Russia. Founded in 
the eleventh century, it includes extensive catacombs and several beautiful sanctuaries, and is the resort 
of pilgrims. It ms in Kiev during the tenth oentury that the Russians, under the saintly Vladimir. 
aa<^ted. Christianity ; since then the city hia been regarded as the ** Jerusalem of Russia ** 




SUMMER LUXURIANCE IN A SUN-BATHED DISTRICT OF POLTAVA 

The Jandscapos of the UkraiiK', or Little Russia, are wonderfully picturesque, southern sunshine and 
fertile soil imparting to them a beauty and profusion of vegetation undreamt of in the more inhospitable 
regions of the north. The country round about Poltava is especially fruitful, being within the rich 
wheat-bearing zone called the black Karth belt, and watered by the Dnieper and its tributaries 



HOW LOADS ARE CARRIED AMONG THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY 
The lack of many of life’s conveniences fosters the spirit of invention in the Russian moujik. Singu- 
larly adept with his hands, he often turns out contrivances of considerable utility. Wood is nis 
material ; from it he fashions his, hut, furniture, domestic utensils and many other objects too numerous 
to mention. The sleigh, though running best on ice and snow, is useful to the peasant at all seasons 




STATELY STRUCTURES OF THE IMPORTANT CITY OF ODESSA 

One of the chief business centres in south Russia is Odessa on the Black Sea, It lies 25 miles north 
of the Dniester mouth and has considerable importance as the terminus of the South- Western railway 
and many steamship lines. This interesting and well-built city has much noteworthy architecture ; 
above is seen the frontage of the Law Courts, beyond which rise the domes of the Panteleimon Church 



Ewing (ialloway 

CONGESTED WATER-FRONT AT ASTRAKHAN IN THE VOLGA DELTA 

Astrakhan is one of Russia’s most important trade centres in the region of the Caspian Sea. It is 
situated on an undulating island in the Volga delta, some 50 miles from the mouth of the main arm of 
the river. Most of these sturdy boats belong, to ftshermen, for fishing is the main resource of almost 
half the inhabitants, who are comprised of Tartars, Persians, Armenians, Kalmucks and other races 
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The only part of Russia which is 
influenced by the sea is the southern 
shore of the Crimea where the climate 
is still milder than that of the Riviera. 

The variations in the climate from 
north to soiuth and from east to west 
are slight as there is no mountain range 
in European Russia sharply dividing the 
east from the west, nor any horizontal 
range running from west to east. 

Climatic Comparisons 

There are no obstacles to the winds, 
and they have free play ; consequently 
places which are widely apart have the 
same kind of climate. Neither the 
height of the land above the sea-lcvcl, 
nor the sea-board (since it is practically 
non-existent) play any part in the nature 
of the climate. The winter is extremely 
cold, and the summer is extremely hot. 

Moscow in winter has a mean tem- 
perature of i8° F. below freezing-point, 
and in July one of 64,9® — about the same 
as Paris. Places in south Russia, 
which are on the same latitude as Paris 
and Vienna, have, in January, the same 
temperatiue as Stockholm, and in July 
that of Madrid. The winter is not only 
much severer than that of western 
Europe, it is more prolonged. The 
country is covered with snow for 
months. The difference in temperature 
is not caused by the latitude. The 
variations between north and south are 
less marked than in the countries of 
western Europe. 

Bffecta of Latitude and Longitude 

But the difference in temperature 
between east and west is sharper, and 
the farther eastwards you go, the 
greater the cold and the difference of 
temperature in the winter between the 
east and the west is greater than the 
difference of the temperature in the 
summer between the north and the 
south* The quality of the summer is 
defenffined by the latitude but that of 
the winter by the longitude. 

To sum up, Russia is a huge, unifOTm 
plain, which can be divid^ into belts of 
varying vegetation and of gradually 


varying soil. It is a continental country 
with a continental climate, divorced 
from the sea, and dependent upon a large 
river system.* The climate is one of 
extremes : an intensely hot summer, 
a severe and long winter, a spring that 
lasts no longer than a fortnight and 
a brief and tumultuous autumn. These 
characteristics have had a profound 
influence on the history of Russia and 
the character of its inhabitants. 

What does Russia look like ? It is 
probably as well for the reader who has 
never been there to get rid of any pre- 
conceived notions which he may have 
derived on the subject from fiction, 
English and otherwise, and the stage. 
There is nothing fantastic about Russia, 
it is preeminently a realistic country. 

Here is a description of a landscape ; 
a snapshot of impressions taken one 
afternoon in a small provincial town 
in the centre of Russia : ' 

Autumn in a Russian Town 

It was an autumn day in late 
October; there were no clouds in the 
sky, which was of a light, transparent, 
dazzling blue. The atmosphere was so 
clear that even the details in the 
distance were distinct and stood out as 
if in a stereoscopic view. 

We were standing on a wooden bridge 
which spanned a narrow, sluggish-brown 
river. The banks were of shelving sand. 
You reached the bridge by going down 
some wooden steps on one side and when 
you had crossed it you had again to 
mount wooden steps to reach the farth^ 
bank. Beyond the river and thirty yards 
from it was the town on the level : on 
either side of the river the country 
stretched out into the distance, flat, 
dark and brown, cut by a road. The 
town was a conglomeraticm of squat, 
two-storeyed houses, some of them built 
of brickS; and whitewashed and 
built of wood, 

•'To the right a large cathedral, the 
fourth biggest in Russia, towered over 
these squat houses. Five large white- 
wa^ed Corinthian pillars suppprted 
pediment and the dc^. The walls and 
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dome were whitewashed too. A little 
farther to the left of it there was another 
church with a white spire and a round 
cupola painted ultramarine blue. The 
church stood in open space and then 
came a line of houses which formed the 
' limit of the town. On the other side 
of the river there were a few straggling 
houses belonging to the poor ; these 
had only one storey and were built of 
logs placed horizontally, one on the top 
of the other, and were roofed with iron. 

At the roadside there was one larger 
house painted white with a tall chimney : 
this was a factory. Near it was a tall, 
wooden windmill ; one of its four fans 
was missing. Far away in the distance 
on the horizon of the plain, a bare, 
brown wood. As we leant over the 
bridge, we observed at the foot of the 
left bank of the river a raft, and on it a 
wooden hut with windows and a flat 
roof, and there a bevy of women in 
coloured prints were wasliing their 
linen. Five or six soldiers were looking 
on. There was not a sound in the air 
except the splash made by the washing. 

Scene Like a Lantern Slide 

“ From the plain, along the dusty, 
rutty road, a line of carts crept along, 
one in front of the other, five of the fore- 
most being without drivers, all of them 
laden with sacks ; alongside of the sixth 
came the owner, a bearded peasant, 
dressed in brown leather, fi^very now 
and then he influenced the march of the 
procession by shouting a word to the 
horses. Soon the line of carts crossed 
the bridge and turned into the town, the 
creaking died away in the distance, still- 
ness fell upon the landscape once more 
and was so deep that the scene became 
almost unreal, like the slide of a magic 
lantern. 

The only spots of colour in this land- 
scape were the blue cupola of the church, 
a blue and red shirt hanging up on an 
apple-tree to dry, and the kerchiefs of 
the women who were washing their linen 
in the rfver/' 

But of all the sights one can see in 
Russia, the winter is probably the most 
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striking, when the snow has definitely 
fallen, which happens generally after 
three attempts, and when no temporary 
thaw can dislodge it until the advent of 
spring. There is nothing monotonous 
about the Russian winter. It is long and 
severe, but infinitely various in aspect. 
The snow varies from day to day in its 
lights, and when, after a hea\^ snowfall, 
it freezes hard and the sun comes out, 
shining on the powdered branches and 
striking a hundred iridescent lights, the 
world assumes a fantastic, a strange 
fairy-tale appearance. 

The Brief Russian Sprinft 

The shortest of the Russian seasons is 
the spring, which is heralded by the 
melting of the snow.s and the flooding 
of the rivers. Here is a description of 
that brief but lovely phenomenon made 
on the spot : 

“We passed a small river that up to 
now had been frozen, but the thaw had 
come and with it the floods of spring. 
The valley, as seen from the higher 
slopes of the woods, was a sheet of 
shining water. Beyond it, in the distance, 
was a line of dark brown woods. The 
water was grey with gleaming layers in 
it, reflecting the white clouds and the 
blue sky, and on it the bare trees seemed 
to float and rise like delicate ghosts, 
casting clearly defined brown reflections. 

“ The place had a look of magic 
and enchantment about it if out of 
the elements of the winter, out of the 
snow and the ice and the leafless boughs, 
the spring had devised and evoked a 
silvery pageant to celebrate its resur- 
rection. “ 

How North and South Differ 

The contrast between the north and 
the south of Russia is not .so great as in 
other countries, but a difference and a 
contrast of course exist. 

In the south the lie of the land is 
not very different ; the country is 
still a rolling plain with here and there 
a wood; the main features are the 
same: churches, windmills and way- 
side chapels. The architecture of the 
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churches is the same. The difference 
lies in the villages and in the appearance 
of the houses. In Little Russia, that 
is to say, southern Russia, the villages, 
instead of being a shabby brown, are 
brighter and more cheerful. Small hold- 
ings were and, indeed, arc still the rule ; 
the pea.sant lives in a farm. 

These little farms are painted pale 
green outside and are clean within 
as well as without. The walls indoors 
are painted red and blue, the furniture 


mirror of the day, and so is the river, 
with its high green frame of trees. 
How luscious and how soft is the 
summer in Little Russia ^ 

“ It W'as ju.st such a hot day in 
August, when the road, ten versts from 
the little town of Sorochinetz, was 
.seething with people hurrying from all 
the farms, far and near, to the fair. 
With the break of day an endless chain 
of wagons laboured along, carrying 
salt and fi.sh. Mountains of pots 
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AT THE GRAFSKI LANDING-STAGE OF SEVASTOPOL, 

J^y a sheltered bay rumiirig into the land for several miles lies Sevastopol, on the south-west coast 
of the Crimea. Since its almost compl<.*te destruction during the great siege of 1854-55, the town 
has been largely rebuilt, and its harbour, one of the l>est in Russia, affords accommodation for 
vessels of very large tonnage. The Grafski landing-place has a staircase and a columned portico 


is neatly arranged and no poultry live 
in the living room. They are thatched 
with straw and surrounded by orchards 
and fruit-trees. Here is a description 
of a summer^s day in Little Russia 
by Gogol : 

“ Like emeralds, topazes and ame- 
thysts, the diaphanous insects flutter 
in the many-coloured fruit gardens, 
which are shaded by stately sun- 
flowers, Grey haycocks and golden 
sheaves of corn stand in rows along the 
field like hillocks on the immense 
expanse. Broad boughs bend under 
their load of cherries, plums, apples and 
pears. The sky is the transparent 


wrapped in hay moved slowly on as 
if they were weary of being cut off 
from the sunshine. Only here and 
there some brightly painted soup-tureen 
or earthenware saucepan proudly 
emerged on the tilt of the high-heaped 
wagon, and attracted the eyes of 
lovers of finery ; many passers-by 
looked with envy on the tall potter, 
the owner of all these treasures, who 
with slow steps walked beside his goods.” 

When one has described a landscape 
in the north of Russia and a landscape 
in the south, one has practically given 
a description of the whole country, and 
this shows how different Russia is from 
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YALTA, FASHIONABLE SEA-BATHING RESORT OF THE CRIMEA 

The southern c'oast of the Oinu'a is the Riviera of Russia. Here mountains and sea combine to 
present pictures of indescribable loveliness, and the fringe of luxuriant semi-tropical vegetation speaks 
of a Mediterranean climate. Yalta is beautifully situated on an amphitheatre at the foot of precipitous 
heights. In the background the Ayu-Dagh, or Hear Mountain, rises from the bav of fiotirzouff, 



Florence Farmborough 

VINEYARDS WHICH SUPPLY THE DELICIOUS CRIMEAN WINES 

The beautiful forests, vineyards, fruit-filled orchards and flower- filled gardens of the Crimea’s southern 
coast vouch for the mild climate enjoyed between the high, abruptly-rising mountain-wall of the 
Yaila-Dagh and the Black Sea. Sheltered from the north winds the vineyards, spread over the slopes 
and in the valleys, produce the full-bodied wines so eagerly sought in the markets of Russia 
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BALACLAVA’S HANDFUL OF HOUSES ON THE PICTURESQUE BAY 

Balaclava lies on the BlacK Sea, eight miles south-east of Sevastopol. It was the base of the Allies 
in the Crimean VVar and holds a memorable place in history because of the. heroic charge of the Light 
Brigade, October 25, 1854, immortalised by Tennyson iu his famous poc*m. The small town of Balaclava 
is set delightfully at the base of high barren cliffs enclosing the quiet bay 





SPLENDOUR OF WILD NATURE IN THE CRIMEAN PENINSULA 

This wonderful view opens before the traveller at the Baidar Gate, or pass of Ftwros. situated some 
29 miles by hi^road east of Sevastopol at an altitude of 1,635 feet. F^om this point the road, fringed 
on one side by the vast expanse of sea and on the other by giant chffs of Jurassic limestone, rigzags 
downwards steeply with sharp angles, passing a Greek Catholic Church erected in 
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England, France or any Western country. 
It would be difficult to give a foreign 
reader in one or I wo vignettes the most 
characteristic sights of England or of 
France, but in Russia the uniformity 
is so great that if you describe one 
scene you are describing one thousand 
others. This is especially true with 
regard to the towns. With the excep- 
tion of Petrograd, which was built on 
the model of the continental towns of 
the eighteenth century, nearly all the 
Russian towns have exactly the same 
appearance : that of an overgrown vil- 
lage, a village with a ciladt‘1 at the 
core of it. 

Such citadels are called kremlins. 
Kremlin means a fortress. A kremlin 
is generally on the top of a hill and 
consists of a few buildings with a wall 
round them. (Gradually the kremlin 
expanded, houses o\'(Ttlowed the walls, 
as it were, and collectt.'d outside them. 
In the case of Moscow, tlie process went 
on and on until a large city was formed 
up and down and on both banks of the 
river Moskva. 

Wooden Houses and Fire Insurance 

In the country there are no castles, 
hardi\7 any stone buildings at all, with 
the exception of what was built in the 
eighteenth century after French models. 
In the villages, although there arc brick 
houses, the majority of the buildings 
are made of wood. As they are 
thatched for the greater part with 
straw and the yards behind tliem ai d 
the streets in front of tlicm arc littered 
with straw, they take fire very easily. 
It used to be rorjeoned that the whole 
of the rural inhabited cottages in Russia 
were dcstro 5 ^cd by fire at least once 
every seven years. 

The fires seldom happened by acci- 
dent ; they were more often the result 
of arson. A man who had a spite 
against an enemy set his house on fire. 
If the wind got up, the fire of course 
spread and perhaps five or six houses 
would be burnt. Sometimes the pea- 
sants set fire to their houses in order 
to get the insurance money. 


The farther you go east, the more 
striking is the uniformity. Nijni 
Novgorod on the Volga is a smaller 
edition of Moscow. It has a kremlin, 
a river that overflows, and houses at the 
foot of the kremlin, which have spread 
so that the town occupies both sides of 
the Volga river. 

The Famous Fair of Novgorod 

The kremlin itself is on a steep hill 
and the town descends from it until it 
reaches the quays and the river and 
exU‘nds along them ; on the other side 
of the river there is a huge plain : it is 
there that the famous Fair of Nijni 
Novgorod takes place. 

Tlie Fair is a town in itself and, when 
it used to take place, the business and life 
of the town, including the hotels, banks, 
baths, shops, exchange, restaurants, 
would be transferred thither. The shops 
are one-storcyed and occupy square 
blocks which they intersect in parallel 
lines. They arc of every description 
and quality. Tea and silks come from 
C hina, gems and, most important of all, 
furs from the Urals. 

Irkutsk, the capital of Siberia, again 
is exactly like any other Russian town 
to look at. It is only when you get 
definitely south-east, to Astrakhan on 
the shores of the Caspian, that you are 
faced with a change of aspect in city ; 
Astrakhan is scrni-Oriental. 

The most striking feature of Russian 
landscape, just as it is the most im- 
portant fact in Russian life, is the 
immense, limitless fields of corn, wheat, 
rye or buckwheat, which extend from 
tlie centre to the south of Russia. Here 
there are no hedges, no divisions, no 
limitations. 

Crossing a Golden Sea 

Every now and then, you may see 
the outline of a wood in the distance, 
sometimes you may pass the edge of a 
stretch of water where there are oak, 
aspen and birch trees, but in driving 
through the country, say in July, to the 
right and to the left of you there will 
be a golden sea of corn stretching a3 
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far as the eye can carry. Later on, after 
the harvest, this will be bare stubble 
and in the autumn the black plains will 
be a light emerald green with the growing 
wheat which is sown after the harvest in 
August or September, 

Windmills and churches, with their 
spires and cupolas which are painted 
in bright colours red, green, sometimes 
ultramarine and sometimes gilded, are, 
as I have said, the only features that 
relieve the monotony of the landscape ; 
but on the side of the road you will 
often pass a post about four feet high 
which stands supporting two bits of 
wood forming a triangle : this is a holy 
image ; or you will see larger ones, 
taller than a man, on the top of which is 
a little shrine, an oblong pointed 
cupboard which holds the holy ikon. 
These wayside shrines are dignified by 
the name of chapels. 

During the last three hundred years 
Russia has gone through many and 
various vicissitudes. The Tartar 
invasion at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century meant a set-back to 
Russian civilization of three hundred 
years. In 1380 the whole of northern 
Russia under the predominance of 
Moscow had once more become a 
kingdom and. under the command of 
the prince of Moscow, Dimitri Ivano- 
vitch, the Russians fought the Tartars 
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on the banks of the Don and won their 
first victory over them. 

In 1430 Moscow was no longer a small 
Russian province surrounded by other 
provinces, but a kingdom surrounded by 
other Slav kingdoms and strong enough 
to throw off the Tartar yoke. After a 
struggle which lasted for centuries, 
Moscow prevailed over the neighbouring 
Slav kingdoms, Poland, Lithuania, 
Little Russia and other Slav nation- 
alities and became the country of Great 
Russia and continued to expand until, 
after many troubles and periods of 
anarchy, of wars and disasters, Peter 
the Great founded St. Petersburg — ^later 
Petrograd and still later Leningrad — 
and opened Russia to Europe and the 
influence of the west. 

Later on came the emancipation of 
the serfs and a revolutionary movement 
which reached its culmination at the 
end of the Great War, with the Bolshe- 
vists and the Soviet regime. 

But throughout all these vicissitudes 
and changes, the Ryssian peasant has 
remained unchanged both in himself, 
in his way of living, in his manners, 
morals, religions and customs, so that a 
Russian village is to-day not very 
different from what it was in the days 
of Peter the Great or Ivan the Terrible, 
who was a contemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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Natural Divisions. Eastern end of the 
Great European Plain, with the Valdai 
hills as the boss of the shield, and the 
main rivers diverging from it. Rivers are 
almost without gradient and are practically 
canals, except during the flood season, 
when they submerge large areas. (Cf. 
the Hungarian Alfold.) 

Climate, Continental in its extremes and 
severity. Temperature declines in summer 
with distance from the Equator, in winter 
with nearness to the Siberian pole of 
maximum cold. (Cf. Arctic Lands.) 
Summer rains, with a small annual total 
Really ofily two seasons. 

Vegetation. From north to south 
tundra (v. Arctic Lands), coniferous 
forest, deciduous forest, grass-land, scrub- 
land. (Cf. Canada.) Black earth region, 
a bed of fertile soil an accumulation 


of wind-blown dust. (Cf. the loess 
region in China.) 

Products. Primarily, timber for housing, 
grain, fish and flesh for the food of a 
self-contained community. Secondarily, 
surplusage of wheat, timber, turpentine, 
for export, along with furs, feathers, 
luxuries in fish and precious metals 
(platinum). Some manufactures in fac- 
tories served by workers who come in 
from the fields during the winter. 

Communications. Rivers and roads 
(tracks). Railways radiate from Moscow ; 
trans-Siberian, trans-Caspian. 

Outlook. Limited in every direction by 
the monotony of their environment, the 
Russian peasants, the people par excel- 
lence, await the awakening wnich only 
time, education and experience are able 
to provoke. 
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The Great Desert Land of Africa 

by Robert Machray 

Author and Journalist 


C JG a region of mystery, il not of 
romance, the Sahara, though 
some parts of its vast extent re* 
main still unexplored, d(‘fines itself now- 
adays as a unit more literally than does 
any other great area of the globe. 

Its very name, which is the European- 
ised form of the Arab word Sahira, 
meaning desert, indicates what is by far 
its predominant characteristic, and in- 
cidentally suggests its distinctive climate. 
The first of a senes of waste-lands which 
reaches, with some breaks, from the 
Atlantic, across Africa and Asia, to the 
Pacific, it is much the largest continuous 
desert in the world. 

With the exception of a number of 
fertile spots, called oases, the Sahara 
consists of apparently endless tracts of 
ochreous or red rock plateaux, rising 
here and there into ranges of hills and 
even lofty mountains, or of plains of 
dazzling, soft, white sand, often in 
motion under the whip of the wind, and 
marked in several districts, particularly 
in the Libyan Desert on the east, by 
long chains of dunes, the very contours 
of which shift and change fantastically 
with every passing storm. 

Africa’s Vast Tableland 

It is not, however, a unit politically. 
France holds about three-fifths of it. and 
the remainder is Spanish, Italian and 
British. But whatever flag it flies the 
Sahara is, speaking generally, one hard 
and inhospitable land, almost incredibly 
dreary, despite its being sun-drenched 
during most of the year. The tribes 
who live in it are like it, as they need to 
be, else would they perish utterly. 

Perhaps best described as a table- 
land, the greater portion of which is less 
than 1,000 feet above the sea^ and 


having only a few small depressions, 
below sea-level, the Sahara is that huge 
oblong block of North Africa tliat is 
bounded on the north by the Barbary 
States, Tripoli and Egypt ; on the 
south by the Sudan ; on the west by 
the Atlantic ; and on the east by Egypt. 

It is often taken to include the whole 
gigantic area lying between the Atlantic 
and the Red Sea, the actual Nile lands 
being regarded as oases. And it is 
certainly the case that only a very short 
distance east of the Nile the country, 
especially that section of it known as the 
Nubian Desert, is of the Sahara type. 

The World's Greatest Desert 

If all this territory, less the Nile lands, 
IS added to what may be termed the 
Sahara proper, the area of the Sahara 
reaches the stupendous figure, approxi- 
mately, of 3,500,000 square miles. 

In addition to covering Spanish Rio 
de Oro, opposite the Canary Islands, 
and French Mauritania as its Atlantic 
borderlands, the Sahara really extends 
over the southern parts of the Barbary 
States and Tripoli, as they are genuine 
desert.' In southern Algeria and Tunisia 
French expansion, seeking routes to 
Timbuktu and French West Africa, has 
led to the improvement of natural oases 
and the creation of artificial ones by 
sinking artesian wells To some extent 
the engineer is conquering there. 

Nothing of the kind can be said of the 
Libyan Desert, south of Tripoli ; in the 
course of time the Italians may do some- 
thing with it, but for many years past 
the water has disappeared from the 
oases there, or has been greatly reduced, 
villages have shrunken to hovels of a few 
huts or have ceased to exist, while the 
population has dwindled, or died out, 
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NORTH AFRICA’S BARREN PLATEAU OF ROCK AND SAND FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE NILE 
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Not in the Libyan Desert alone, but 
throughout the whole Sahara, as a rule, 
the problem is water. The oases occupy 
so small a proportionate part of the 
entire area, that it is no exaggeration to 
say that the Sahara is a waterless land. 
Here arises that most interesting ques^ 
tion : What was this region, now called 
the Sahara, before it became desert ? 

For it was not always desiTt, nor 
within historical times was it nearly so 
vast, so complete a desert as it now is, 
for the Romans, it is well known, had 
their military stations far into the in> 
terior. Besides, there are evidences in 
ancient dry watercourses, some of con- 
siderable width and length, that it once 
possessed numerous rivers and streams. 
And there is no doubt that at some still 
more distant period an extensive portion 
of it was sea : a salt sea, connected 
with or forming part of the Atlantic, 
not a fresh-water lake. 

The Riddle of the Sands 

That a sea really existed in a portion 
of the Sahara is proved by the enormous 
deposits of salt and the presence of 
fossils of marine creatures. But there 
is no proof that the whole of it was once 
covered by the sea. Formerly there was 
a belief that what is now termed the 
Sahara was nothing more or less than the 
bed of a sea, or rather ocean, which had 
been thrown up by some tremendous 
convulsion of nature, but this belief, 
like many another, no longer obtains, 
as the known facts discredit it. 

In this instance, however, it is the 
unknown facts that are the most im- 
portant, and the secret of the origin of 
the Sahara has not yet been penetrated. 
Science has still to say what the Sahara 
was and how it came to be what it is. 

This much can be explained by saying 
that what has long been and is still 
going on in the Sahara is a prodigious 
process of erosion, of the wearing away 
or the stripping of its rock surfaces, 
owing to the dynamic energy of certain 
elements in that area, the chief being the 
burning solar heat, followed at night by 
the cold set up by radiation. 
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Nowhere else is erosion seen on so 
colossal a scale ; it has been continuous 
for very many centuries, and is probably 
constantly, if slowly, increasing. 

To put the matter concretely, what 
happens is that the outer layers of rock, 
which are destitute of the protective 
covering of vegetation, are expanded by 
day and contracted by night, with the 
result that they split up into large and 
small pieces, which finally will be 
pounded and ground down into sand by 
sun and wind. Large portions of the 
Sahara have been converted into stony 
wastes, and no scenes in all the world are 
more forbidding and desolate. 

Snow in the Sahara 

In its present stage the Sahara shows 
far more rock than sand. The first 
travellers who wrote of it gave a general 
impression that it was all sand — a sea 
of sand."' Parts of it are all sand, as in 
the Libyan Desert, in the portion west 
of the Tibosti plateau, and in the 
western Sahara south of the Atlas. 

Barring the sand dunes, which in 
places may be i,ooo feet high, the 
surface in these parts is more or less 
regular, laid out, as it were, in extensive 
plains shining golden or silvern in the 
sun. But much the larger part of the 
Sahara — about two-thirds of it at least — 
has a varied surface with plenty of 
“ relief."' Indeed, there are mountains 
high enough to have snow well below 
their summits for several months each 
year. To the popular mind snow in the 
Sahara may appear incredible, but it is 
none the less tine. 

Desert Rival of the Alps 

These snowy peaks are found almost 
in the centre of the Sahara, in a high 
mountainous country called the Ahaggar 
or Hoggar plateau, whose area equals, it* 
is reported, that of the Alps, but the 
summits of which are much lower, the 
loftiest being about 8,000 feet. In the 
south-east, snow also lies for a time each 
year on the peaks of the Tibesti plateau, 
the ranges of the massif having an 
average altitude of 7,000 feet, and at 




ROCKY HILLS AND BOULDER-STREWN GORGE IN THE SAHARA^ 

Sand, endless stretches of golden sand, is the almost univeisal conception of the Sahara ; but this 
is very far from being the case. A considerable area of the desert is entirely composed of enormous 
wastes of rock broken by ranges of mountains upon the loftiest peaks of which lies snow. It is hard 
jto say whether the stony or sandy regions are the more dreaded by the traveller 

least one summit, that of Mount Tusidde, the foregoing, smaller plateaux and 

an extinct volcano, of about 9,000 feet. even isolated hills are interspersed 

North of the Ahaggar are two ranges, among some of the sandy wastes, 
the more considerable of which, the Apart from the great ranges, there 
Tasili Asjer, is roughly 300 miles in are vast stretches of rough, uneven 

length, and has an elevation in parts of desert strewn with blocks and bits 

4,000 to 5.000 feet ; it is in the north- of granite and other rocks, or with 

eastern Sahara, towards Tripoli. In the pebbles of all sizes that show traces 

south, in the direction of Nigeria, rise unmistakably of the action of water 

the Air or Baghsen Mountains, of in the far-off past. The general 

volcanic origin, as are most, if not all, name for the rocky desert is the 

<rf the ranges of the Sahara. Besides Hanunada. In the sandy wastes the most 
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FRENCH EXPEDITION ENCAMPED BENEATH THE BLUE MOUNTAINS 

In the winter of 1922-3 an expedition, equipped with specially constructed cars, crossed the Sahara 
to Tiinbuklu and surveyed the desert with a view to establishing a passenger service of motor-cars. 
The Blue Mountains lie not far from the mountainous tract called the Ahaggar plateau, which is 
situated in the middle of the Sahara and contains peaks rising to a height of nearly 8,000 feet 

considerable dunes are the Igidi — the not been thoroughly explored, and has 

Berber word for dunes — which reach only one route, and that a bad one, 

from the Atlantic, near Cape Blanco, which runs through the Kufra oases 

to within a few miles of the Gulf of north and south. It is estimated to 

Gabes, on the Mediterranean. This have an area of about 500,000 square 

belt of sandhills is well over i,ooo miles and is almost absolutely sterile, 

miles in length, and in parts it is more All, the great ranges of the Sahara 
than 200 miles in breadth. are broken irregularly by valleys through 

The Libyan Desert is the most ter- which once flowed rivers and by 

rible part of the Sahara; it is full of enormous ravines that once were 

dunes and soft shifting sands, and has watercourses, but now seldom or for 

not much of Hammada. It has long hold any water ; though the higher 
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ranges of the Ahaggar, Tibesti and Air 
plateaux do get some occasional rains. 
In the north a number of short rivers 
and streams flow from the Atlas to 
irrigate and fertilise the oavses at its 
base and make them into small towns, 
such as Figig, which is in Morocco but 
is genuinely Saharan, even if connected 
by rail, like Biskra and Toiiggourt much 
farther east, with the Algeria-Tunis 
railway system. In the south the desert 
gradually passes into the Niger country. 

The lack of water, combined with the 
intense heat that prevails most of the 
year, and the consequent excessive 
evaporation, makes nearly the whole 
of this huge desert region exceptionally 
trying for ordinary humanity. In sum- 
mer, which lasts about eight months, 
most of the Sahara has a temperature 
of over 90'' F., and is the hottest 
of all the lands of Africa. The daily 
variation is from 40'' to 60*" F. 

Moving Dunes of Death 

The desert winds are all dry winds, 
and when strong cause terrible sand- 
storms, which often begin with little 
warning. Usually enough a dense dark 
yellowish cloud appears suddenly on 
the horizon. This cloud is sand, in 
countless particles, which is driven on 
by an intensely hot wind, like a blast 
of hot air from a furnace. The sand 
grows into a mass — a sort of sand-bank, 
hurling forward at tremendous speed 
and overpowering everything with which 
it comes into contact. 

True, the Sahara has features that 
offer some compensations. Even in 
the height of its torrid summer one can 
always be sure of sleep in the cool ot 
its nights. The air is of extraordinary 
purity and limpidity, when the wind 
is at rest or blowing lightly, as it gener- 
ally is. What clearness of view is 
possible in that brilliance of light ! 
What indescribable grandeurs and glories 
of dawns and sunsets ! 

The soil is, strange though it may 
seem, potentially very fertile. Give it 
water, as the French engineers have 
done and are doing south of the Atlas, 


and the desert grows green and blossoms 
like the rose. But the work of these 
engineers, while important in itself, is 
relatively insignificant. Where there is 
vegetation in the desert areas away 
from the borers of wells it consists 
of a scrub of dwarf thorny plants, 
such as the gum acacia, which are 
adapted to resist a long drought, or of 
very coarse dry grasses, that afford 
scanty nourishment for animals. 

Precious Fruit of the Oases 

It is a curious fact that nearly every- 
thing that grows in the desert region 
lias spikes or thorns. Of course, in 
and about the oases the situation is 
very different. There the date palm 
flourishes, and supplies virtually all 
the desert tribes with what is almost 
the only food they have. It is the 
date which makes existence possible 
in the Sahara. In the oases many 
other things are produced — oranges, 
figs, peaches, grapes, besides various 
grains, including rice and durra. 

Naturally it is the oases that have a 
.settled, if scanty, population ; but the 
desert itself has its tribes, some nomadic, 
others in permanent occupation of 
definite localities, such as the Ahaggar 
plateau, that have rains now and again 
and a small amount of vegetation. The 
oases form the lines of travel and the 
trade routes, and are found along lines 
of depression wliere water rises to the 
low-lying surface. 

Railway Superseding the Caravan 

In the north the French railways now 
reach to beyond Figig on the Moroccan 
frontier and beyond Biskra toTouggourt, 
and in a measure they are doing away 
with the old northern caravan route 
which, starting in Morocco, went on to 
Cairo. This route lies at the base 
of the Atlas and in the depression 
between the Atlas and the tableland 
to the south-east, and includes the 
oases of Ghadames, Ourgla and Twat — 
the last named, especially that part 
of the district called In Salah, being 
perhaps the most important of the 
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CARAVAN DEFILING THROUGH THE HILLS OF THE TIBESTI 

The Tibesti is a mountainous region of the Sahara, which hVs about 360 miles north-cast of Lake 
Chad. A caravan route from Tripoli to Lake Chad skirts the northern edge of the plateau. There are> 
occasional heavy rainfalls in this region, which is peopled by the tiomad Tebbus, or “ rock -people,"' 
who are physically a line race and bear a resemblance to the veiled 'I'liaregs 
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APPROACH TO THE OASIS OF TABELKOZA IN THE FRENCH SAHARA ^ 

The bulk of northern Africa’s vast desert is controlled by the French, who have brought many 
sterile districts under cultivation and dug numerous wells ; these green havens standing for shade, 
water and rest to the wayworn and weary caravans that toil across the burning sands. Tabelkoaa 
is one of the fertile oases which hjc the course of the great routes across the arid face of the Sahara 
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TIMBUKTU, THE ONCE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF THE SAHARA 

Timbuktu, lying close to the Niger, was for centuries the subject of extravagant legends, and the veil 
was only finally lifted by the French in 1894. Ruins outside the present town show that it has decreased 
in size as well as in comiriercial importance. The principal trade now is done by caravans fetching 
salt from the interior. A railway from Algeria to Timbuktu is under contemplation 



£. N. A. 


EXPEDITION UPON THE DESERT BETWEEN IN SALAH AND IGOSTEN 

Between the small towns of Igosten and In Salah the monotony of the Sahara is broken by scattered 
rocks, and the sand is firm enough not to hinder the progress of laden motor-cars. I’he two towns 
are in the region of the Twat oases where lies one of the most important centres of population, and where 
ancient trade routes from Morocco, Timbuktu and Tripoli all converge 
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oases of the Sahara. In the Libyan 
Desert are the famous oases of Siwa, 
the scene of the defeat of the Senussi 
by the British in the Great War, and 
of Kxifra, the headquarters of that 
once-powerful organization. 

From the Mediterranean to the Sudan 
trade routes follow other lines of oases. 
From Talilet, a great oasis in Southern 
Morocco, a route runs via Twat to 
Timbuktu. From Touggourt is another 
route which, skirting the Ahaggar, also 
reaches Timbuktu. Along tliis route 
the French have established posts which 
to some extent are served by motor-cars, 
and if a trans-Saharan railway is ever 
built it will probably take this line. 

Routes from Tripoli and Fez concen- 
trate on the Twat oases and thence also 
proceed to Timbuktu. As the terminus 
of these trade routes it will be seen that 
Timbuktu suggests itself as being a 
great commercial centre, which indeed it 
is, though the development of the railway 
built by the French through Senegal 
has rather lessened its importance. 

From Tripoli there are routes passing 
through the Murzuk oases in Fezzan, 
at the northern side of the Tibesti 
plateau, to Lake Chad or, by way of 
Agades, on the edge of the Air plateau, 
to the Niger. Still another eastern 
route begins at Benghazi, in Barka, goes 
on through Jalo to the Kufra oaseS 
and then to Erdebeh, Darfur and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

This route may have its start still 
farther east, at Solium, strike down 
to the Siwa oases, and then through 


Jarabub to Jalo, with the rest of the 
route unchanged. The Libyan Desert 
remains a horror ; in the French parts 
of the Sahara the routes on the whole 
have been greatly improved, because 
the tribes have been subjugated and the 
wells looked after. 

No precise estimate can be given 
of the population of the Sahara, but 
the figure is probably around 
2,000,000. In the west the tribes are 
Moorisli, and in the centre they are 
known as Tuaregs ; both are of Berber 
origin. Of all the creatures of the 
desert the Tuaregs, robber nomads, 
were the most formidable, but they 
have been tamed by the French. 

The veils they wear protect them 
from the sand and also from thirst. 
Another veiled people, probably of 
entirely different origin, live in the 
east — in the Tibesti country — and they 
are called Tebbus or Tibbus. A re- 
markable fact about nearly all the 
desert menfolk is that they are hand- 
some, and many of them are extremely 
good-looking ; the .same, however, can- 
not be said of their women. There is a 
certain amount of trade in dates, grain, 
salt, borne on the backs of their camels. 

The desert, outside the oases, yields 
them little food. In truth their lot is, 
as a rule, ** bitter hard.'' Yet they are 
not unhappy or di.scontented. In dig- 
nity, in grace of bearing, in sheer 
aristocratic poise none surpasses these 
sons of the desert — this is the impression 
that abides, thrown sharply against that 
appalling desert background. 
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'Natural Division. Part of the low 
plateau of North Africa ; a rocky waste 
carved by aerial erosion or a sandy waste 
filled with the products, sharp-edged sand 
grains, of erosion. Sometimes the sand 
shifts, , and wind breaks are needed to 
protect the oases ; sometimes wheel tracks 
remain sharp, clear-cut and undisturbed 
fc«r many months. 

Clifnate. Hot ; yet continental in the 
great diurnal variation due to absence of 
cloud. Snow on highest peaks. Occasional 
rains on the heights, otherwise rainless. 

VegeidHon. Spiky or thorny desert plants. 
Wherever water occurs or is provided 


plants thrive. Oases are cultivated areas 
yielding dates, rice, durra, oranges. 

Communications. Railways ieach the 
verge. Camel caravan routes are defined. 
Motors hav^ crossed from north to south. 
A trans-Saharan railway across the French 
area.s is projected. 

Outlook. Some day the radiant energy 
of the sun may be directly used to provide 
motive power for machinery ; preliminary 
attempt at sun machines hiave been made. 
Then the cloudless Sahara can be ex- 
ploited. Until then the desert limits man 
to small numbers, small efiorts, and small 
results for the rest of the world; 
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Pacific Isles of Teeming Growth 

by Sir Basil Thomson, k.c.b. 

Author of “ The Discovery of the Solomon Islands, " etc. 


S AMOA, sometimes called the 
Navigators Islands, is an 
archipelago comprising fourteen 
islands which lie in a curved chain 
nearly east and west between 13® 30' 
and 14® 30' S. Lat. and 168° and 173” 
W. Long. 

They are 1,600 miles from Auckland, 
2,410 miles from Sydney and 4,200 miles 
from San Francisco. All are of volcanic 
origin, with .several extinct or (]uiescent 
craters, varying in height from 2,000 
feet in Upolu to 4,000 feet in Manua. 

The islands of Savaii, with an area of 
660 square miles and a population of 
13,200, of Manono, Apolima. Upolu. 340 
square miles with a population of 
18,400, of Fanuatapu, Manua, Nuutele 
and Nuulua are governed by New 
Zealand under a mandate from the 
League of Nations. Tutuila, with an 
area of 77 sejuare miles and a population 
of 3,800, Anna, Ofu, Olosenga, Ta;^ and 
Rose Island belong to the United 
States of America. 

The total population of the islands 
administered by the United States was 
8,056 in 1920. Rose Island alone is a 
coral island, 70 miles east of its nearest 
neighbour and uninhabited. Geo- 
graphically, therefore, it scarcely belongs 
to the Samoa group. 

Seismic Disturbance of Reefs 

Though there arc now no active 
craters, the natives have preserved 
tradition of eruptions in Upolu as late as 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen.- 
turies. Earthquakes are not infrequent 
and some of them are severe. In 1866 
a submarine volcano caused disturbance 
near Olosenga. The larger islands are 
long ahd narrow, with a mountainous 
backbone scored with valleys and gorges. 


Water is abundant and the volcanic soil 
IS remarkably fertile. 

Probably it is due to recent volcanic 
disturbance that the reef system is 
irregular and patchy, instead of forming 
a solid barrier round each island. The 
harbour of Pago Pago in the American 
portion owes its safety in all winds to 
being a rift in a mass of upheaved 
coral into which the sea has penetrated, 
forming an entrance de(‘p enough for 
the passage of vessels of large size. 

In the Track of the Cyclone 

Samoa lies within the area of the 
south-east trade wind which blows 
steadily from April to September. In 
October it fails and rain .sets in, 
culminating in December and January, 
the wettest months. Out of the total 
annual rainfall of 136.41 nearly 30 
inches fall in January. The north- 
we.st monsoon does not reach Samoa, 
but from January to March west winds 
are common. 

Unfortunately, the islands lie in the 
track of cyclones which blow with 
terrific force, generally in January or 
March, raising tidal waves and doing 
immense damage to the crops. The 
hurricane of March 16, 1889, which 
wrecked American and German war 
vessels lying at anchor in Apia harbour, 
is still remembered. Eleven years later 
I saw their hulls still lying on the 
foreshore. With so high a rainfall the 
climate is damp, but the heat is 
tempered by the prevailing wind and 
the temperature seldom rises above 
80® F. ; in July, the coolest month, 
it falls to 75® F. 

The scenery and vegetation of the 
forest are of extraordinary beauty. 
The trees are large and of great variety 
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SAMOA, A FERTILE ARCHIPELAGO OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS 


and are draped with creepers and 
parasites. Near the streams tree ferns 
with slender black stems rear their 
feathery crowns, and ferns and reeds 
cover every square inch of ground 
When a plantation is abandoned the 
forest begins at once to encroach upon 
it, and in a very few years all traces ol 
human industry have disappeared. 

The indigenous mammals are limited 
to a native rat and several species of 
bat, among which is the fruit-eating 
flying-fox which devastates the fruit' 
plantations and defies all attempts to 
exterminate it. Finding that it is too 
wary and intelligent to fall a victim to 
the gun, the government considered the 
use of mustard gas. There are four 
species of snake, all harmless, and many 
of the birds found in the neighbouring 
groups of islands. 

One of the most interesting is a ground 
pigeon with a red, green, black and 
chestnut plumage, which links the 
extinct dodo with the Trerorinae in 
Africa. It is difficult to understand 
how a bird unable to fly across the sea 
can have reached islands of recent 
geological formation. The domestic 
animals have all been introduced : the 
pig, dog and domestic fowl in ancient 
times by the natives; the cat by 


passing sliips. Horses and cattle have 
been introduced into the islands com- 
paratively recently. 

Samoa would be a paradise for the 
planter w(Te it not for the uncertainty 
about cyclones, tidal waves and pests. 
During the German administration from 
1900 to 1914 government plantations 
were established, and there were then 
but twelve privately owned plantations 
in the group. 

The staple food ot the natives is 
derived from the coconut, the bread- 
fruit and the banana, of which there are 
many varieties. Europeans have intro- 
duced the cacao and the pineapple, and 
have greatly improved the cultivation 
of the coconut and the banana. But 
practically every tropical plant that 
thrives in a wet country grows well, and 
even European garden produce seems 
to thrive when properly tended. 

Next to the flying-fox the worst of 
the pests is the rhinoceros beetle, 
which ravages the coconut-trees. The 
government has taken the suppression 
of this pest energetically in hand. The 
natives are encouraged by ordinance 
and inducement to search for the eggs 
and larvae as well as the matiure insect ; 
on two occasions admission to cinema 
shows was paid in beetles. 
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Experience has shown that in Upolu, Samoan is a typical Polynesian, urbane, 
where there is ceaseless vigilance, the well-mannered and constitutionally 
beetles can be kept down, though not indolent. He has never been spurred to 
exterminated, but that in Savaii, where exertion except in war, or when he is in 
the authorities are not continually personal danger on the sea, and he has 
behind the natives, the pest increases, never shown any disposition to acquire 
Its breeding places are the heaps of wealth by industry. If he did it would 
refuse from the cacao and the coconut, be taken from him by other members 
and this cannot be burnt on account of of his tribe by a polite form of borrowing, 
the humidity. There is a proposal to which he would find it impossible to 
experiment with the scoliid wasp, but refuse without losing all his friends. ^ 
the obvious danger is that the remedy He has more than enough to do in 
may prove in the long run to he a providing food for his family from his 
greater evil than the disease. own plantation. Consequently he will 

The other pests are bark disease in never work continuously for a European 
the cacao and the lantana weed. Samoa jJanler. Yet the Samoans represent 
has suffered so much from introduccHl Hc) per cent, of the total population of 
disease that all plants and fruit landed 37,157. To meet the difficulty over 
from abroad are fumigated, and the im- 1,200 Chinese have been imported at a 
portation of plants from Fiji has been very high co.st, and they, together with 
strictly prohibited. some 460 Melanesians from the New 

Besides the pests, the planter suffers Hebrides and Solomon Islands, are the 
from a chronic shortage of labour. The o dy plantation labourers available. The 



New Zeeland OoTernment 


HUSKING COCONUTS AT A COPRA FACTORY IN SAMOA 

Samoa was formerly a German possession and the most prosperous that country had in the Pacific. 
Copra is the principal export though cacao is now being widely cultivated by white planters ; Robert 
Louis Stevenson being one of the first successful growers. The labour problem is a great handicap 
to agriculture throughout the islands as the natives are physically incapable of regular work 
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John fiushbj 

HUTS IN A NATIVE VILLAGE ON THE ISLAND OF UPOLU 

Town-plaiuiiiig is still in the early staj^es of infancy in Samoa. The hotjses are erected utterly regard- 
less of any regularity, being scattered about according to the whim of the owner. The. huts arc thatched 
with palm leaves, the roofs being supported by poles sunk into a low mud wall. Finely woven grass 
mats, capable of being rolled up, are hung in the gap between the roof and the top of the wall 



The Bevereod Oanon J>«.le«on 

HOUSES OF A SAMOAN VILLAGE AMID THE PALMS NEAR APIA 


Apia, the capital and chief port of the group, is situate on the northern coast of Upolu. The native 
population in the Navigators Islands, as the Samoan croup is sometimes termed, is fairly dense and 
slowly increasing. The majority of the villages have been built along the coast, while the interior 
is but sparsely inhabited. Upolu is administered by New Zealand under a mandate grant^ in 1920 
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John Buihby 

PALMS GROWING ALONG THE LOW GREEN SHORE ABOUT APIA 

Nearly the whole of the coast of Upolu is protected by coral reefs except on the north-east. There are 
few entrances fit for large vessels and the navigation of these is exceedingly intricate. Salnfata 
harbour, also on the north coast, affords better protection than Apia, but is smaller than the latter, 
which is open to the north and where a naval disaster occurred during a hurricane in i86q 
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climate is too hot and moist for 
Europeans to perform agricultural or 
i manual labour except of the very 
lightest kind. 

The Samoans are expert fishermen 
and boatmen. They make trustworthy 
ix)liccmen, and a few of them have 
become fair carpenters. They are an 
intelligent people, and they work fairly 
well at an industry that interests them. 
While there are no manufactures, the 
natives produce bark, cloth fans and 
baskets of pretty and original de.sign, 
and they find a ready market for them. 

Effects of a Tidal Wave 

The civil servants, drawn exclusively 
from New Zealand, the missionaries, the 
medical men and the planters make up 
the greater part of the European popu- 
lation, wliich numbers only 2,000, in- 
cluding both sexes, in British Samoa : 
in the American islands the total 
is even smaller. 

The main internal communications 
are by sea, but in both the British and 
American islands considerable progress 
has been made with roadmaking and 
bridge-building. The work is often heart- 
breaking, for a deluge of rain or a tidal 
wave may sweep away in a few hours 
many months’ labour. There is a tele- 
phone exchange in Apia, and a windess 
station with a range sufficient to com- 
municate with New Zealand, the neigh- 
bouring groups and ships at sea, and 
even to hear music played in Honolulu, 
2,223 miles distant. The American 
naval wireless station at Pago Pago, 
besides its routine communications with 
Honolulu and the U.S.A., is open to 
ordinary commercial traffic, 

Samoa’s Trade Statistics 

The total value of imports in the 
British portion in 1922-3 was £28:2, 
of which 37 per cent, came from 
Australia, 29 per cent, from New 
Zealand and 22 J per cent, from the 
United States. The exports were of the 
value of £365,310, principally copra, of 
which 37 per cent, went to Denmark, 
23 per cent to the United Kingdom 


and 23 per cent, to Germany. The 
American islands export little besides 
copra. They are administered by a 
commandant-governor with three native 
deputies, each of whom is in charge 
of a political division. 

The Samoan village is not a compact 
collection of houses, but a straggling line 
of thatched or weatherboard cottages 
under the shade of palms or breadfruit- 
trees. Pigs and fowls roam about it, 
and horses are tethered wherever there 
is grazing. Beyond requiring house- 
holders to sweep up refuse about their 
houses the native ek‘cted mayor, who is 
responsible to the administrator for good 
order, does not enforce sanitation, but 
the natives are naturally clean and the 
heavy rainfall tends to wash away 
refuse and impurities. 

Tlie only settlement in the British 
islands that can be called a town is 
Apia, wliere the houses straggle along 
the beach and up into the hills behind. 
Here there is a w^atcr .supply and a tele- 
phone exchange, and the condition of 
the town has been greatly improved by 
the total prohibition of liquor and the 
heavy penalties exacted from illicit dis- 
tillers. The British admini.stration 
would be self-supporting but for the 
expenditure on education and medical 
services which are defrayed by an 
annual grant from New Zealand. 

Diseases that Prey on the Native 

, There are government hospitals at 
Apia, the capital and port of entry, and 
at Tuasive in Savaii. While the health 
of the Europeans is on the whole good, 
the natives are infected with hookworm, 
yaws and elephantiasis. It is estimated 
that 90 per cent, harbour hookworms 
and 25 per cent, the filaria of ele- 
phantiasis. The Rockefeller Foundation 
is carrying out special investigations 
into the causes and cure of these 
tropical diseases. 

The Samoans are also peculiarly 
vulnerable to introduced diseases. The 
influenza epidemic of November, 1918, 
swept away 2,000, including many of 
the older chiefs, and caused some unrest, 



WATERFALL NEAR APIA FORMING A GOOD CHUTE FOR BATHERS 

Close to Apia a small stream falls over a smooth rock into a deep pool ; the fall is a favourite place 
for bathers who like a little novelty and excitement. There are no rivers of any great size in upolu 
but many small streams ; they never dry up as rain falls in every month, though the wettest p^iod 
ia between November and April when devastating cyclones often occur 
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Now Zo«l»Bd OOVeUBtDOAt 

MANGO~T«EES BESIDE A BRIDGE IN THE ISLAND OF UFOLU 

Road^coostrttctibn is readered very expensive and tedious owing' to the bridges that have to he thrown 
across the mimy streams and also because of the hiUy nature of uie country. Upolu possesses il^ b^t 
system of roads In the groiip, a post road running along the entire length of the north coast i^d 
bridle-road along a large part of the south coast. The interior is served by narrow tracks 
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PAGO PAGO, THE PRINCIPAL PORT AND CAPITAL OF TUTUILA * ^ ^ 

Pago Pago baa the best harbour in Samoa and lies on the south coast of Tutuila which belongs to the 
U.S.A. The harbour occupies the crater of an extinct volcano and the port is chie6y used as a naval 
Station. The lattice masts of the powerful wireless installation can be seen on the right of the photo- 
grs^h. The area of TuttQla is square miles» and it is about 70 miles from Apia 
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TOMB OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ON MOUNT VAEA, UPOLU 

R. L. Stevenson, tlio famous novelist, settled upon an estate, which he named Vailima, at Apia 
in 1890. He came into conflict with the German oiticials by championing the catise of the natives 
by whom he was deeply loved. On his death in December, 1894, “ Tusitala ” was buried according 
to his wish on the summit of Mount Vaea, in a little plateau 1,500 feet above the ocean 


because the natives ascribed the visi- 
tation to the military occupation of the 
islands. Measles also has taken its toll. 

The natives are probably the hand 
somest race of natives in the Pacific, if 
not in the woild. Their complexion may 
be described as “ cafe-au-lait." Their 
features are regular, their countenances 
open, and their wavy hair, naturally 
black, is dyed with lime to the colour of 
sealskin. Their stature averages about 
5 feet 9 inches, and they are muscular 
and well-built, though the women, who 


could serve as sculptors' models in early 
youth so perfect are their figures, tend 
to corpulence in middle age. 

Their social organization is aris- 
tocratic, their manners gentle, and they 
are hospitable and generous. 

Unfortunately, like other pure races, 
they lack the stamina to resist disease, 
and they seem doomed to perish unless 
the strenuous efforts now being made 
by the health departments to eradicate 
endemic diseases and to keep out foreign 
epidemics are successful. 


SAMOA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Volcanic islets in 
tlic Pacific. (Cf. South Sea Islands.) 
Kose I., uninhabited and coralline, not 
really in the group. Coral reefs are a 
coastal formation. 

Climate. Tropical in temperature, with 
little variation. Heavy rains in the 
southern summer months, when intense 
cyclonic storms occur. S.E. trade winds 
during rest of year. 

Vegetation Tropical jungle, with para- 
sitic growths; fungoid diseases on culti- 
vated plants and animal pests. 


Cultivation, Plantations worked by im- 
ported Chinese. Coconuts, bananas, cacao, 
pineapples, breadfruit. Other tropical 
plants and European vegetables for local 
consumption on a small scale. 

Outlook. Natives useless for any or- 
ganized labour, A land of riotous fertility. 
A sea liable to flood the shores. Rains 
likely to destroy in a day the work of 
months. A seeming paradise, Samoa has 
an ever-present danger of disease to man, 
beast and plant, and, except for copra, 
little prospect of development. 
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The Cosmopolis of the Pacific Slope 

by Fletcher Allen 
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S AN FRANCISCO to-day is like 
many other American cities, ex- 
cept that it is almost entirely of 
even more recent construction, dating 
in the main from igio. But it has a 
mysterious fascination not at all di- 
minished since the days of the gold rush 
and the silver boom, which really laid- 
the foundation of its tremendous wealth. 

Here, as in other parts of the United 
States, one finds the same massive 
buildings rising to the skies from broad 
thoroughfares. There is plenty of land 
for San Francisco to develop laterally, 
but it develops vertically also, although 
there is not much attempt to duplicate 
the architecture of New York by the 
erection of ever higher buildings. 

Very little remains to recall the tem- 
pestuous days of 1848 and 1849 I 
city has been entirely rebuilt since 
then, and there is nothing to remind us 
of the lawlessness and vice that prevailed 
while men were flushed with the spoils 
of bonanza. The last link with hcence 
went with the passing of the “ Barbary 
Coast,'* a region of dance halls and 
drinking dens, whose ill fame spread 
throughout the two hemispheres. 

Speculation Run Riot 

Nor is there much to bring to mind 
the days of wild Sf)eculation when, in 
1875, East and West were linked by the 
completion of the Central Pacific Rail- 
way, and San Francisco entered into the 
second stage of its history and became 
the meeting-place of adventurers who 
sought the promise and fascination of 
the new country. The actual gold rush 
was over, the mines were producing 
wealth scarcely to be counted, but, in 
the city, speculation rose and fortimes 
were made and lost in a few hours. 


Journalist 

The exchange was a riot, and although 
to-day the ojuTations are Irequently 
several times the figure' of the early days, 
it is recorded that with a limited 
population there was something over 
/ioo,ooo,ooo outstanding on the ex- 
change in 1875, and stock fluctuated 
by £10,000,000 within a week. 

Medley of the World’s Races 

Nob Hill and Van Ness Avenue 
were the exclusive terrain of the wealthy 
of those days. Van Ness Avenue has 
retained tliat characteristic, and Nob 
Hill is only just beginning to give way 
to the assault of the moderately well- 
off residents. 

Change has visited the physical char- 
acter of San Francisco, but the lure 
and fascination, the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of its people are still the same. 
The wanderers of all the world’s high- 
ways arrive, either by the two trans- 
continental railways whose termini are 
there, or through the Golden Gate and 
the magnificent bay. 

Overland, by rail, San Francisco draws 
from the United States and Europe, 
much as it drew in the earlier days, a 
heterogeneous company , many of whom 
still regard San Francisco as the luxury- 
loving, lavish, adventurously vicious 
community of the time before earth- 
quake and fire purged the city. 

Through the Golden Gate — that mar- 
vellous gateway to the Orient — down 
the five miles of strait which narrows to 
a minimum width of about a mile, where 
the sunset would baffle Turner by its 
tumult of colour, and the thin fog rolls, 
come the people of the East. 

It is not very large, as cities are 
measured. The population of San 
Francisco proper is about 500,000. If 
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STREET PLAN OF SAN FRANCISCO WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE 


the most remote suburbs are included, 
the total population rises to a little more 
than 1,100,000, It could be lost in 
New York, become a suburb of Chicago. 

Yet San Francisco is the strangest 
cosmopolis of. the world. Out of the 
flow of travellers and the exchange of 
ideas, because of the presence of an 
excitement seeking, money spending 
crowd, many of whom had no anchorage 
in San Franci.sco, or anywhere else for 
that matter, San Francisco became a 
play city, a recreation ground, where 
pleasure ranked before all things and 
catering to it was the best business. 

In course of time commercial life 
developed on a more secure foundation, 
and to-day San Francisco takes itself 
seriously, and expects to be taken so. 
It is a big factor in the national life, 
as well as in the world's commerce, 
but it will be long before the glamour 
of San Francisco appeals less than its 
industry ; perhaps it never will. 

It is a beautiful city, beautifully 
situated* possessing parks and natural 


charm which compare more than 
favourably with those of any other 
city, whether old or new. 

The principal street of San Francisco, 
Market Street, is one of the best-known 
thoroughfares in the world. Here, 
along its three miles of roadway, 
stretching from the Embarcadero past 
the Civic Centre, the life and spirit of 
the city are manifested. It is obviously 
a rich city, as well as cosmopolitan. 
The roadway, broad as it is (Market 
Street is 120 feet wide), is per- 
manently congested with motor-cars 
in incredible numbers. 

From the windows of the office build- 
ings in the business district, the road- 
way is frequently completely obscured 
by cars, and their procession is as 
varied as that of the pedestrians on 
the sidewalks. Everything, from the 
humble Ford to the Rolls-Royce, is on 
the roadway, while walking past the 
shops are the peoples of the whole 
world from the turbaned Asiatic to the 
sinewy Australian* 
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Naturally there are many contrasts. 
San f'rancisco is a city of many cities. 
Nestling under the famous Nob Hill, 
where the early millionaires had their 
exclusive eyrie, lies the Chinese section. 
Passing into this district one leaves the 
West far behind. It is the East, slightly 
modernised as a prosperous, up-to-date 
Chinese city would be, and peopled by 
mysterious and immobile Orientals who 
pursue their own way, using Western 
civilization, but definitely refusing to be 
Americanised. 

The quarter forms a city nearly a 
mile square, where the Chinese patter 
along in sandals, their arms folded and 
their hands hidden in the wide sleeves of 
their black silk jackets or magnificently 
embroidered, loose-hanging garments. 

Many direct, and more oblique, 
attacks have been made on the colony, 
ranging from the indignity of a law 
striking at the pride of the Chinese by 


compelling them to cut the queue, to 
the practical joke of an ordinance im- 
posing a prohibitive tax on laundries, 
and there is a national outcry, which 
finds its most strident expression in 
California, against the growing hold of 
the invaders; but the placid strangers 
have so far weathered all storms. 

The Chinese section is only one of the 
many foreign sections, bur, it is the most 
picturesque. Closely approaching it for 
colour is that part called Little Italy, 
which boasts its restaurants as China- 
town boasts its bazaars and laundries. 

There is also a well-defined Ghetto, 
or Jewish quarter, and a district which 
might well have been lifted from Spain, 
and serves to remind the San Franciscan 
of the original character of the city, 
w'hich not so very long ago was a 
Spanish military post in the wilderness. 
To a degree much more marked than in 
other cities, these foreign quarters 



Florence Farmborougli 


OPEN-AIR AUDITORIUM AT BERKELEY’S FAMED CENTRE OF LEARNING 

A favourite residential suburb of San Francisco, Berkeley, beautUully situated on the bay’s east 
shore, is the seat of the State University of California. Opened in 1873, it is richly endowed and its 
course of instruction is similar for both sexes. The open-air Greek Theatre, erected in 1903 in a 
grove of giant eucalyptus, seats 7,500 persons and is used for university meetings and concerts 
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assume a national characteristic. Enter 
ing them, the visitor has the sensation 
of having stepped out of one country 
into the heart of another. 

Everywhere is change and variety. 
The life of the city is a perplexing 
mixture of leisure and haste. San 
Francisco has laid hold on the “ siesta 
hour of Spain, but because the climati* 
is not torrid enough to demand sU^'p or 
rest in the middle of the day. the 
luncheon hour has become something 
of a social function. The city plays a 
little at midday, and commercial life, 
for all its energy, halts, and b(-‘C()ines an 
adjunct to social intercourse. 

League of Tradinj* Nations 

In the massive hotels, such as the 
St. Francis or the Palace, towering 
above the ornamental gardens, the 
midday hour is essentially a social 
relaxation. The hotel t^ntrances witness 
a daily parade which might be taken 
for an international review. Tlie woild 
is represented ; Italians, Greeks, Poh'S. 
Russians, Scandinavians and Asiatics 
pass by chattering in a babel of 
tongues, accompanied by the English- 
speaking peoples, making up a com- 
mercial Geneva, the congress of the 
league of trading nations. 

It is the same in city and suburb. 
Even the water-front and Fisherman’s 
Wharf have their touch of romance and 
intcrnationah.sm. San Francisco Bay 
will show, at night, a scene that might 
have hov.n borrowed from Italy, glowing 
with a thousand lights as the torches 
flare from fishing boats, while the fisher- 
men haul their shining catch aboard. 

Commerce under Gaiety’s Cloak 

In the factories, at the shipiyards, in 
offices and shops, everywhere is tiie 
mingling of races. San Francisco secs 
much of the commerce of the world. 
Its piers, numbering over forty, cover an 
area of 4,500,000 square feet and handle 
300,000 tons of cargo a week. From 
everywhere the merchandise comes. 

Along.side the great American and 
European houses are the branches of 


the important merchants of the Orient. 
The East, represented by Suzuki, 
Mitsubishi, Cho Ito, Nishin, competes 
on e(]iial terms with the rest of the 
world for trade. 

Finally, of course, though with a 
sense of unreality, San Francisco must 
be taken as a commercial city. When 
I he novelty of its gaiety and splendour 
has abated, the real signiticance of the 
city conies as a revelation. It is a very 
wealthy cominiinity, and boasts many 
nourishing industries. The atmospluTe 
of leisiirel}' romance gives place to a 
sense! of solid nchievemeiit. 

Moving in its own independent man- 
ner. the city, more deliberate of later 
yeais, but none the le.ss enterprising than 
the rest of th(‘ country, passed through 
struggles that art‘ part of human history, 
and in the progn‘ss found a local 
patriotism that is amazing, and steadily 
devclojjed until it ranks to-day eighth 
in llu' table of we'alth of the cities of the 
Uiiitecl States. The bank clearings do 
not fall very far short of £2,000,000,000 
f)er annum. 

Output ol Principal Industries 

Its principal industries are headed by 
ship-building. In 1920 a deadweiglit 
tonnage of over 600, (kk) tons was built. 
In addition there are some 2,500 
factories spread in and around tin* 
city, and an indication ol the importance 
of San FTancisco's commercial life can 
be gathered from the fact that five 
branches of business alone boast a 
comliined annual product of well over 
£18,000,000. 

The most considerable indu.stries are 
printing and bookbinding, with a pro- 
duct of about £4,000,000 per annum ; 
slaughtering and meat packing, 
£4,000,000 ; fruit and vegetable can- 
ning, £3,000,000 ; foundries and ma- 
chine shop products, £3,500,000; and 
lumber, £1,500,000. 

This wealth, considerably augmented 
by the growing import and export trade 
of the city, is manifest in the magnifi- 
cence of the new San Francisco. The 
old city IS gone. In 1849 the San 



San Francisco. From Mi. Tamalpais one looks across Ike Golden 
Gate to San Francisco Bay and the city’s reek upon the far horizon 
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San FuANasco. Inland^ MarkM Street runs towards the twin 
Misshn Peaks, its straight bourse marked by towering buildings 
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San Francisco. On the left is a portion of Goat Island and across the water can he seen the buildings of 
Oakland and Berkeley ; betiveen these ever- spreading suburbs and the parent city ferry steamers ply constantly 
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Opposite the Congress building in the Plaza Monti Varas stands 
the handsome edifice of tm Courts of Justice of Santiago 
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The Mapocko Station, also known as tk* Mercado Station, is a 
fitting terminus for the line which traverses the continent 
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Santiago. Upim tins stall, srawded with fragra$$t Hooms, lie 
flemers vdsUh are fair srittteaws of the cify's temperate elime 
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Saotiago. Before the Palacto de la Mpneda and the War Office 
is a statue of Diego Portedes, an early Chilean prime minister 
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Franciscans were not particularly weal- 
thy^ nor too enterprising. What popu- 
lation there was was decimated in the 
rush to the goldfields. Whole sections 
of the community moved out. The 
place was deserted, but with the stabili- 
sation of the rush San Francisco found 
its feet as a city. 

In common with the rest of the 
country its buildings were principally^ 
of wood, California red-wood being the 
usual building material and reputed 
to be the most suitable for use in the 
earthquake belt. By 1906 San h>an- 
cisco was a greatly enlarged city, and 
in that year, following a series of tremors 
which were neglected or ignored as 
usual, the great earthquake occurred, 
succeeded by a fire which wiped out 
most of the buildings. 

San Francisco the Phoenix 

Feeding on the wooden structures, 
fanned by the changing breezes from 
land and sea, it raged for three days 
without hindrance. There was no ho]>e 
of fighting it, because the water-mains 
were burst and twisted in the earth- 
quake, and control was only finally 
achieved by blasting two rows of 
buildings on Van Ness Avenue. About 
500 peojdc lost their lives in the fire, 
and at one time there were 200,000 
refugees camped in Golden Gate Park, 
while another 50,000 fled to the Presidio. 
The city was practically gutted. 

Nothing cotild be done to extingtii.sh 
the fire. The only thing to do was to 
let it burn out after its spread was 
prevented. It looked as though the last 
page in San Francisco's history^ was 
written. But, so great was the wealth 
of the city by this time, and so instant 
the response of the country, that by 
1910, scarcely four years later, the 
destroyed section was practically re- 
built on modern lines, capable of re- 
sisting both fire and earthquake. For 
this reason the city is new. There are 
few historical relics, and for t^e same 
reason there are no unsightly slums. 

One building, however, has remained 
through it all, the Mission Dolores (San 


Francisco de Asis) situated near the 
heart of the city, and here for almost 
a century and a half services have been 
held. It serves to remind the San 
Franciscans of their history and origin, 
and, with the Presidio, is the little 
physical sign of the Spanish occupation. 
The Mission is practically unchanged. 
The interior is as it was when the 
Spanish brethren took up their religious 
work in tlic settlement. 

Spanish Influence Persistinf^ 

It is a small building, but the .style 
of its architec'ture is duplicated through- 
out California, and has influenced the 
development of a distinctly Spanish 
atmosjdiere in the suburban and country 
houses with their cool white walls and 
Moorish facades which almost persuade 
the traveller that he is in Spain. 

The compulsion of disaster drew the 
people of San Francisco into a corporate 
unity, with a civic consciousness whose 
strength would be hard to surpass. 
“ The City,” as the native always refers 
to San Francisco, wherev(‘r he may be 
at the moment, is itself one vast monu- 
ment to determination and the successful 
battling with overwhelming ob.stacles. 

Removinfl Whole Hills 

For actual h)cation it is not particu- 
larly well chosen, despite its present 
beauty. It is built on almost number- 
less hills, with a somewhat inadequate 
water supply^ The hills prevented 
rapid expansion, so many were razed, 
and others were tunnelled, for example, 
the Twin Peaks, approximately 900 feet 
above Market Street, whicli formerly 
cut off the south-western part of the 
city from the commercial quarters. 
Now the tunnel makes the journey easy. 
For water, San Francisco is rapidly 
completing a pipe line to draw supplies 
from the Sierras nearly 150 miles away. 

In the same manner the citizens were 
dissatisfied with the arid expanse of 
dunes overlooking the bay, and for 
twenty years, under the guidance of 
a Scot, herculean labours were, under- 
taken. In place of the windy dunes 
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IN THE CHINESE SECTION OF REBUILT SAN FRANCISCO 

Tlic now Chinatown of San Francisco is nearly a mile square, but lacks much of the charm which 
pervaded the old town, for it is an artificial quarter, a show-place made to order. Nevertheless, the 
Oriental characteristics of its picturesque theatres, temples, colour-filled bazaars and sinister 
gambling dtuis, erec ted in an improved and modernised style, still hold a strange fascination 


now lies the thousand acre Golden 
Gate Park, which, with the vast mili- 
tary reservation, the Presidio, crowns 
the hills, giving on to the wonderful 
bay studded with islands, among which 
can be seen Goat Island and the United 
States Naval School of the Pacific, 
Alcatraz with the military prison and 
Yerba Buena, which gave its name to 
the original settlement that later 
took the name of San Francisco. 

Golden Gate Park stretches from the 
Pacific nearly to the centre of the 
city, and does not suffer in comparison 
with the ornamental grounds of any 
city in the world either for extent 
or beauty. In keeping with the people 
of the city, the park is filled with trees 
and shrubs and flowers drawn from 
every country, and they flourish luxuri- 
antly in the open, lining a thousand 


paths and roads for the enjoyment of 
pedestrians, horsemen and motorists, 
who pass through a perpetual blaze of 
colour towards the bay. 

At the gate of the park is Rodin's 

Thinker," and round an unexpected 
corner is the quaint bit of old Japan, 
the Japanese Tea Garden, with its 
wistarias and riotous azaleas, iris and 
cherry blossoms, among which move 
Japanese girls in the costume of their 
own country. 

Adjoining the Golden Gate Park, 
and overlooking the Seal Rocks, where 
the families of seals can be seen resting 
or at play, is the Presidio, actually a 
military reservation, the largest in the 
United States, with its monster guns 
commanding the bay, but normally 
serving as a pleasure ground, and 
thronged with people. 
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Across the Bay lie Alameda, Berkeley 
and Oakland, all contributing to San 
Francisco, cities of importance in them- 
selves. These, with Burlingame, San 
Mateo, Palo Alto and San Rafael are 
the more residential sections, and draw 
their residents from the city. 

San Francisco has a pronounced social 
life. Clubland is practically* a colony, 
and some of the San Francisco clubs 
have a renown that extends to the ends 


singular manner the traditional open- 
ness of American hospitality with the 
dignified restraint of the older nations 
across the Atlantic. 

A group of public buildings, called 
the Civic Centre, occupies the triangle 
formed by the intersection of Market 
Street with Van Ness Avenue and 
McAllister Street. 

Here in the midst of the city, effec- 
tively disposed around a magnificent 



E.N. A. 

STATELY PILE OF SAN FRANCISCO’S NEW CITY HALL 


The earthquake shock and fierce coriflagralioii of April, iqofi, reduced San Francisco to ruins ; with 
phenomenal rapidity the work of reconstnjction went f(»rward, and in four years’ time a handsome 
modern city had arisen on the aslies of the old. The City Hall, an imposing new structure facing 
a fine square, stands at the southern extremity of Van Ness Avenue, off Market Street 


of the earth. The Bohemian is one 
of the really great clubs of the world, 
the Olympic is one of the oldest amateur 
athletic clubs in existence. Not far 
from these two nestle another score 
of clubs, for men and women. 

Ever5d:hing is done on a lavish scale, 
perhaps too lavishly. San Francisco 
spends easily, but it is not an ostenta- 
tious city. Its life combines in a 


Plaza, the work of great architects who 
matched their art against the pride 
of the city, stand the City Hall, the 
Auditorium and the Public Library, 
erected at a cost of nearly £2,000,000, 
to give material expression to the 
spirit of unity that prevails in the 
city of a myriad races, and to bear 
witness to the solidity of a city of 
romance and adventure* 



OAKLAND, FINE SUBURB OF SAN FRANCISCO, AND LAKE MERRIT 

Many citizens of San I'raiicisco have their home at Oakland, a beautiful suburb embowered iu gardens 
and vineyards situated opposite San Francisco just across the bay. Formerly a vast oak park, as its 
name indicates, its rapid growth i> rife with the romaiKie that surrounds most of the modern towns of 
the West, Lake Merrit lies withiti the town limits and is the home of innumerable wildfowl 



CALIFOFVNIA'S GREAT CITY AND PREMIER PORT ON THE PACIFIC 

The wooden houses which formed the prevailing type of San Francisco’s architecture before the great 
disaster of 1906 have been replaced by Idfty brick and concrete building. Varying from eight to 
eighteen storeys, these skyscra^rs, gathered principally in the city’s business section and forming a 
commercial sky^ne of considerable dignityi^exemplify the triumph of dauntless human energy 
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LOOKING FROM SAN CRISTOBAL TOWARDS THE SNOW-CAPPED PEAKS OF THE CORDILLERA 

San Crist6bal is a hill in Santiago lying to the north-east of Santa Lucia and from it the white summits of the Andes can be seen across the plain rising above the 
clouds to a height of 17,000 feet. Through this stupendous bulwark comes the trans-continental railwav which links the citv with Buenos Aires. The plain beyond 
the city. Is the richest and most densely populated region of the republic. It is 60 miles in breadth and the alluvial soil is watered by the streams which flow down 

from the Cordillera, making it an agricultural and pastoral district of great productiveness 
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Chile’s Mountain-shadowed Capital 

by C. R. Enock 

Author of The Andes and the Amazon ” 


S ANTIAGO, anciently designated 
most noble and loyal,*' the 
capital and pride of the enter- 
prising republic of Chile, lies in the 
valley of the Mapocho river on a wide 
and beautiful plain at a distance of 115 
miles from the Pacific ocean at the sea- 
port Valparaiso. It is overhung to the 
east by the great main Cordillera of the 
Andes, which unfolds its striking 
panorama from south to north with 
snowy peaks rising to 17,000 feet. 

The city possesses that great advant- 
age, enjoyed by few South American 
caf)itals, of being upon a trans-con- 
tinental line of railway which links its 
life and activities with those of its 
neighbours and the outside world. The 
famous Trans-Andine railway from 
Ihienos Aires crosses the mountains 
with a tunnel piercing the crest at 
10,880 feet elevation. 

As a barrier to foes, moreover, the 
Cordillera is not impregnable, as the 
royalists of Spain learned when the 
Liberator ’* San Martin, of undying 
South American fame, the Hannibal 
of the Andes,” .scaled and passed the 
snowy range and caused the flag of 
Spain to fall in Chile. 

Centre of the Civilized South 

The city stands at an elevation of 
over 1,800 feet above sea-level and enjoys 
an excellent climate with a moderate 
rainfall, and its situation, far beyond the 
tropics — Latitude 33® 26' 42" South — 
ensures freedom from the diseases which 
often affect the more northern towns on 
this coast and hinterland. 

The plan of the city is diversified by 
several rocky heights rising ^ few 
hundred feet therefrom, as the famous 
Santa Lucia Hill, and others. With a 


population of nearly three-quarters of a 
million and the active character of its 
people, Santiago forms the leading 
centre of civilization throughout the 
vast region embodied in the south- 
western part of the continent — for 
Chile extends for over 1,500 miles below 
it to the frigid and stormy Cape Horn, 
and towards the tropics northwards for 
about 1,000 miles. 

An Epic of American History 

The history of Santiago takes us back 
to the times of the Incas, who sent 
expeditions often and unavailingly 
against the redoubtable Araucanian 
Indians of Chile. Then came the 
Spaniards, conquerors of Pent. The 
first was Almagro, partner of Pizarro 
the Conquistador, who with his band of 
valiants, afterwards the ” men of Chile,” 
made one of the most terrible marches 
in that time of rugged endeavour in 
these lands, having heard from the 
Incas of the great land of Chile, lying 
beyond all human ken acro.ss the deserts 
and the mountains. 

But it was his successor, Pedro de 
Valdivia, who with but 150 Spaniards 
and a host of Indians, the white men 
greedy for gold and careless of native 
life and suffering, reached, alternately 
starving and fighting, the lovely plain 
of the Mapocho, and in February, 1540, 
took his stand on the impregnable rock 
of Santa Lucia — surmounted to-day by 
his bronze statue — and from there as a 
centre and a citadel directed the first 
building of Santiago. 

The hamlet that first arose was but 
a poor collection of thatched huts, on 
the island-confluence of the two Mapocho 
branches, and it suffered many vicissi- 
tudes, such as rebellion among the 
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HOW SANTIAGO SPREADS ABOUT THE CANALISED MAPOCHO 


Spaniards, earthquakes, floods and an hands and noses of hundreds of his 
attack by 10,000 Indians, who set the Indian captives and sent them back to 
place afire and drove the whites into spread the horror among their com- 
the citadel, panions, as a warning, while the Indians 

There stands forth at this time the responded ironically by pouring molten 
figure of Inez Suarez, a name unfor- gold doym the throats of their Spanish 

gettable in Santiago. She was a prisoners, saying : You came hither 

beautiful girl, the only Spanish woman for gold, now you have it ! " 
in the country, and the mistress of As for Valdivia, a dreadful fate befel 
Valdivia. She attended the wounded, him, for after some years as governor 

she struck off the heads of six captive of the new colony of Chile he was cap- 

Indian chiefs, and hurled them down to tured in an attack upon the Indians, 
affright the enemy, and, clad in a coat his heart cut to pieces and devoured, 
of mail, fought side by side with her and his bones turned into war flutes ; 
countrymen. and indeed the manner of his death is 

The Araucanians were a stubborn too revolting to be described, 
race, and were never entirely over- If man was savage here, nature was 
come, though Valdivia controlled the also frightful at times, and earthquake 
region by establishing chains of forts, shocks successively laid Santiago in 
The brutalities practised on both sides ruins, as it did other cities of this vast 
formed a terrible baptism to the new seaboard. One of the worst of these 
settlement. Once Valdivia cut off the catastrophes was that which, on a dark 
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night in May, 1647, threw down every 
church and almost every house and 
killed 1,000 people ; and there were 
others, as in 1730 and 1751. But the 
shock of 1906 which destroyed Val- 
paraiso affected the capital but little. 

The nineteenth century brought with 
it revolution all over America against 
the mother countries, and in February, 
1817, San Martin and his adherents, the 
revolutionary or patriot forces, defeated 
the royaUsts at Chacabuco and occupied 
Santiago. The city, although it has 
suffered many political 
upheavals — i n c 1 u d i n g 
that brought about by 
the imperious Balmaceda 
(born in Santiago in 1838) 

— prides itself on never 
in its history having been 
subjected to a regular 
siege. 

The modern city covers 
some eight square miles 
of territory, which is 
traversed by the river. 

In earlier times the swollen 
Mapocho, overflowing its 
banks, often flooded the 
city, and in 1609 and 
1783 wide destruction and 
suffering were caused by 
this. However, during 
the administration of 
Ambrosio O'Higgins, the 
Spanisli captain-general, 
in 1792, the waters were 
contained by stone em- 
bankments fonning a 
channel 130 feet wide. 

The story of O'Higgins 
is romantic and his is a 
famous name in Chile. 

He was Irish, bom 
ragged barefoot boy in 
Sligo, was sent to Cadiz 
by an uncle, went to Lima 
and kept a small shop, 
made a fortune in Santiago 
and became, by royal seal 
of the king of Spain, 
general, marquis, baron, 
and governor of Chile, 


ultimately dying as viceroy of Peru at 
eighty years of age. 

His natural son, Bernardo O'Higgins, 
was equally or more famous. He was 
educated in England, visited Spain, 
lived on his estate in Chile, became an 
ardent patriot, allied himself with San 
Martin and after the victory of 
Chacabuco became director-general of 
Chile. Tlie ladies of Santiago, it is 
said, detested him and the republic. 
In 1823 he retired to Lima. 


The Mapocho river is crossed by 



ARISTIA BUILDING, CALLE BANDERA 

Santiago is rapidly following the example set by other important 
South American towiis, such as Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, 
in building large commercial structures on modern lines. These 
activiti^ liave been somewhat hampered by the scarcity and 
greatly increased cost of the materials 
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PORTAL EDWARDS IN THE AVENIDA DE LAS DELICIAS 

The Portal Edwards is an arcades running along the front of the Royal Hotel which occupies practically 
the whole block. Half-way along the arcade is an entrance to the Teatro l^)litcania which is in a 
block to th(.* rear. The Avenida de las Delicias terminates at the Plaza Argentina, a short distance 
beyond the spot whence the photograph was taken. To the right is the Calle Bascunaii Guerrero 



Albert K. DaiNriOb 


, SANTiAaO: ARCADED ENTRANCE OF THE FINE MUNICIPAL THEATRE 

At the corner of the Calle San Antonio, the road running across the photograph, and the Calle Agustinas 
is the splendid Municipal Theatre, the largest in the city. Formerly the streets \yere nearly all cdbhled, 
but they are now p^ved with asphalt and electric trams serve the main thoroughfares. The Calle 
Agustinas is about one mile aM a half long and reaches from the Avenida Parties to Santa tuda 
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SPLENDID PALACE OF FINE ARTS’’ IN THE PARQUE FORESTAL 

This big, handsoiac building house ^ a very fine collection of examples of modem Chilian art which 
has made considerable progress within the last few years. The exhibition of scAilptures is particularly 
noteworthy. Tlie Parijue Forestal consists of beautiful gardens close to th(5 Mapoeho river and 
stretc,hes iruin the Plaza Jtalia almost to th6 Mapoeho station beyond which is the Centenary Park 
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SANTIAGO’S CATHEDRAL HALF-HIDDEN IN THE PLAZA DE ARMAS 

Pedro de Valdivia erected a weK)dcn churcli on the site now occupied by the present cathedral. His 
'building was reconstructed by Mendoza, but was destroyed by an eartliquake m 1647 
reolafSd in 1748. At the base of the right-hand tower can be discerned a portion of the dome at 
the other extremity, which is surmounted by a small spire. The church is over 100 yards long 
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several handsome bridges, the oldest of 
which, begun in 1767, has eleven arches. 
One of those broad, handsome avenues 
of which Latin American citizens are 
fond, the Alameda, runs for two 
miles through the heart of the city, 
and its name, the Avenida de las 
Delicias, sufficiently describes this 
thoroughfare. Planted with trees 
and traversed by channels of running 
water whose shade and murmur fall 
pleasingly on the senses in the hot 
noonday, it forms a fine drive or 
“ paseo/’ and here live the wealthy 
folk of Santiago. 

Town Planned Like a Chess-board 

The principal object of note, perhaps, 
is the Santa Lucia Hill, rising 400 feet 
from the city, wlu^nce a pleasing view 
of Santiago, spn‘ad out below, is 
obtained. It is, or should be, reminis- 
cent of the heroic and ruthless Con- 
quistador Valdivia and his consort, the 
beautiful and heroic Inez Suarez. But its 
original form and character arc largely 
disguised by ornate and often rococo 
works, such as bahistrades, monuments 
and stucco vases, which, however, help 
to make the ancient citadel a popular 
pleasure resort. 

The streets of Santiago arc laid out 
with the customary chess-board regu- 
larity with which the traveller in 
America, North or South, becomes 
familiar. It is a somewhat monotonous 
plan, however. These often broad streets 
form parallelograms or blocks, some of 
which constitute the plazas or public 
squares. The principal of these is the 
Plaza de Armas, upon which the 
cathedral faces. This tree-planted square 
is characterised by its colonnades, 
famous in the history of the city. 

City’s Dual Personality 

Santiago may be described as to its 
general character as a mixture of French 
and Spanish — Paris, Madrid, Seville; 
but it is perhaps more modern than 
Spanish cities, owing to its broad 
boulevards and electric tramways ; 
while the activity of its people and its 


great size and business-like character 
stamp it with the air of a metropolis. 

The public buildings are often fine, 
even magnificent, but some do not reveal 
any very distinctive character or the 
atmosphere of the ancient centres of the 
Spanish viceroys, as Mexico, for ex- 
ample. The cathedral is the oldest of 
all the churches, and owes its original 
foundation to Valdivia, for the Cou- 
quistadores and the priests who accom- 
panied them — as witness Pizarro in Peni, 
Cortes in Mexico, and others — made it 
their early work to found such. 

It must be borne in mind in chronicling 
the often ruthless operations of the 
Spanish in the New World that they 
built beautiful or picturesque temples 
in scores of places, over thousands of 
miles of originally heathen desert and 
Cordillera, and stamped thereon the 
character and piety — were it mixed 
often with the semi-superstition — of the 
Christian Church as represented by the 
Roman Catholicism of the period. 

Principal Public Buildin^^s 

Their nithless deeds were generally 
done against the commands of the 
Spanish sovereigns, who would rather 
have upheld the native princes, as far 
as compatible with Spanish suzerainty. 

Valdivia's cathedral was rebuilt by 
Mendoza, but it did not survive the 
earthquake of 1647. A hundred years 
later it was rebuilt on a new plan, and 
is 351 feet long and 92 feet wide, with 
a spired cupola which, however, does not 
particularly command attention. Tlie 
interior of the edifice is more pleasing ; 
decorations are rich and in good taste. 

Principal among the other ecclesi- 
astical buildings are the church of San 
Augustin, which was built by Cristdbal 
de Vera in 1595, and the eighteenth 
century churches of San Francisco, 
La Merced and Santo Domingo, the 
church of the Reformed Dominicans, 
the Carmen Alto and Augustine nun- 
neries, the last dating front 1576. 

The archbishop's palace is a fine 
building, and there is a chapel to the 
meniory of Valdivia hard by the house 




NATIONAL CONGRESS BUILDING FACING THE CALLE BANDERA 

Within this imposing structure the two houses meet in Santiago, aiiJ one of its features is the central 
hall which measures 45 yards in length and ih in breadth. This hall is used when a new president 
is inaugurated and the houses are assembled to hear the president’s speecli. Bef(jre the Congress 
building is a statue, marking the site of the church of Compafiia which was burnt down 



Albert K. Dawton 


CALLE AHUMADA IN THE COMMERCIAL QUARTER OF SANTIAGO 

From the Avenida de las Delicias the Calle Ahumada leads in the direction of the Plaza de Armas 
where it is continued as the Calle del Puente, fn the photograph we are looking towards the Avenida 
and the Calle Agustinas is on the right with the Bank of Santiago standing at the corner. It will be 
noted that the trams are single‘track and kept to one side of the roads 
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in which he is said to have lived. The 
site of the Jesuits' church, burned down 
in 1868, where it is said 2.000 worship- 
pers perished, is marked by a comme- 
morative park and column. 

We find the customary cemeteries in 
which the Latin Americans bury their 
dead, here considered fine ; one for 
Roman Catholic burial, the other secu- 
larised. In Santiago, as in some other 
Latin American centres, mural inter- 
ment is usual. 

Houses of the Admmlstrature 

Santiago is the centre of government, 
represented by the president, the 
national congress and courts of justice. 
The Capitol is a building cliaracterised 
by its rows of massive columns and is 
surrounded by handsome gardens ; and 
the Moneda, an edifice iiotewortliy on 
account both of its dimensions and its 
age, is the residence of the prc'sident 
and contains oflices of cabinet ministers. 

The Congressional Palace, the Courts 
or Palace of Justice, the municipal and 
other theatres, the Palace of Fine Arts, 
the Quinta Normal, containing the 
national museum, with the Zoological 
Gardens, etc., the Lyceo, or school of 
arts and trades, the Conservatory of 
Music, the Medical, Military\ Agricul- 
tural, Mining and Normal Schools, the 
Mint, the Office of Posts and Telegraphs, 
are all institutions reflecting the 
status of the city. The university of 
Chile, dating from 1842, succeeded the 
old Universidad de San Felipe, of 
the year 1747. 

Lavish Decoration of Homes 

The racecourses of Santiago are 
thronged on Sunday afternoons, the* 
time of popular racing — as customary 
in South American cities — and here 
wealth and fashion are displayed. 
Tennis, golf and other modern sports 
are well represented. 

The fine private residences are of the 
character familiar to the traveller in 
these lands, from" Mexcio southwards, 
as is the^cindly and courteous character 
of their inmates in general. 


The well-known plan of house em- 
bodies a central court or patio, entered 
by a massive zaguan or doorway, large 
enough to admit a mounted horseman,' 
with heavy doors and a wicket ; while 
the windows looking on the street^ 
close against which the building stands, 
without garden or area in front, are 
strongly barred — a wise precaution. 

The style of house is, of course, 
inherited from Spain and the Moors. 
The patio, generally open to the sky, 
forms a pleasing lounge, generally 
adorned with fountains, shrubs and 
flowers. The larger houses are often 
decorated in front with elaborate designs 
of classic capital, frieze, facade and 
wreaths of flowers and Cupids; sometimes 
rose-tinted, matters readily modelled in 
stucco which often forms the structural 
material. Indeed the effects of tinted 
stucco as displayed in Santiago are a 
matter of note by travellers generally. 

Among the Alameda Crowds 

Social life is well reflected in the public 
promenades. We may join in the 
throng that invades the Alameda, where 
rich and poor, young and old, congre- 
gate. We may not, though, elect to 
stare unabashed at the ladies, nor make- 
audible remarks upon their beauty and 
elegance as customary here and in 
Spanish American cities in general, a 
custom which, rather than beitig bad 
form, is regarded as quite in order. 

Or we may attend the temples and 
remark the wearing of the becoming 
manto by the female worshippers, the 
edict of the Church being against hats — " 
and the power of the clerical element 
is strong in Chile. The poor however, 
keep apart ; they have nothing in com- 
mon with those others, though except 
for the inevitable growing of Socialisni 
there is little class feeling displayed. 

Many of the commercial enterprises are 
represented by foreigners, to whom 
Chile owes much, although by no means 
all of its activities, for the Chilean is by 
nature active and often successful in 
joint-stock enterprise, a rare quality 
with the Latin American race. 
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Metropolis of Brazil’s Coffee Trade 

by Lilian E. Elliott 

Author ol “ Brazil To-day and To-morrow ” 


T he city of S5o Paulo, busy, 
bracing, well-built, prosperous, 
IS not only the greatest industrial 
centre of South America, but records 
the most rapid development since 1890 
of any town in the New' World. 

At that time the population had 
reached about 61,000 : by the middle of 
1924 Sao Paulo counted 750,006 in- 
habitants. Yet, although this capital of 
Brazil's “ Leader State " has had its 
booms and slumps (in cattle as well as 
coffee, the premier industry), a hard- 
headed policy of industrial development 
has built up a permanent population, 
solid and stable wealth, firmly estab- 
lished in a score of differefit directions. 
SSo Paulo has not put all her eggs 
into one basket. 

The proudest of the city's residential 
sections, the famous Avenida Paulista, 
“ built on coffee," bordered by some of 
the most sumptuous mansions that can 
be seen in the world, runs out along a 
ridge, a hog-back, from which long green 
plains flow and fall away, with roads or 
ploughed fields showing the vivid blood- 
red soil that has proved such a genial 
foster-mother to the coffee shrub. 

Centre of a Web of Railways 

Eastward, the S5o Paulo plain, ele- 
vated about 2,500 feet above the sea, 
quickly runs to a definite edge, breaking 
sharply to the South Atlantic less than 
50 miles away. There shines the steel 
line of the great coffee-carrying railway 
that, gathering in an average year some 
10,000,000 sacks of coffee beans from 
a fan of interior lines to the great trans- 
ferring centre of the city, carries down 
the tremendous stream to the sea at 
Santo^wbere, in the busy export 
season, a dozen great steamers call 


weekly. Santos itself, practically a 
suburb of Sao Paulo, has a population 
of 125,000. 

Southward, another long steel arm 
connects Sao Paulo with the other 
southerly states of the Brazilian Union, 
Parand with its pine torests. Santa 
Cathanna with its coal-fields, Ri(j Grande 
do Sul with its great stock-raising 
pastures, running on still farther south 
right across Uruguay to the Rio de la 
Plata at Montevideo. Northward, a 
government line brings Rio within a 
ten-hour journey. 

Happy-go-lucky Town-Planning 

Return m your indi.spensable motor- 
car along the magnificent Avenida 
Paulista, where houses, gardens and 
roads are alike beautifully kept, de- 
lightfully fresh and clean, and descend 
to the " CoraQao da cidade " — the old 
“ Heart of the city." The streets wind, 
cross at all sorts of angles, for Sao Paulo 
was not built upon a rectangular plan 
like so many South American cities ; it 
grew. And it grew in a happy-go-lucky 
manner, following the lines of a stream, 
the bank of a gorge. 

Energetic Paulistas are constantly 
filling in, widening, cutting down, con- 
structing, but it is still possible to follow 
the old plan of the Jesuit settlement, 
founded in January, 1554, by that great 
colonising missionary, Father Jose de 
Anchieta. The converted Indian chief, 
Tibiri^a, came in. settling his tribe along 
a road which is now the Rua S2Lo Bento ; 
and this street, lined with fine stores, 
offices, great business and bank build- 
ings, forms one side of the little triangle 
which is the " Cora^So da cidade." The 
other two sides are formed by the Direita 
and the Rua 15 de Novembro. 

tl>5 
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The little tree-shaded triangle is dear 
to the Paulistas, and city improvements 
leave it unscathed ; about it are clustered 
the chief business establishments, the 
financial houses, most of the fifteen 
native and foreign banks — reminders of 
the fact that the state income of Sao 
Paulo is bigger than that of Cuba or 
Chile, and that within 200 miles of 
the cora(:ao ” dwell over 8.000,000 
people. Down the Kua Quinze (15 de 
Novembro) is a resplendent branch 
of one of London’s oldest jewelry 
houses, displaying gems fit for coffee 
kings ; dazzling clothes, in another 
British store ; and there are plenty of 
North American firms, with competitors 
from every commercial country. 

No nation with goods to sell neglects 
Sao Paulo, and the Paiilista gives a 
welcome to every comer, as an immi- 
grant-inviting region should. But, 
both numerically and as regards solid 


wealth, the Italian share is the most 
remarkable, and if you would under- 
stand the rise of this city, what it has 
done for the North Italian and what the 
North Italian has done for Sao Paulo, 
you must go at close of day to one of the 
factory regions. Modca is an excellent 
example. Huge mills are clustered 
here ; cotton spinning and weaving, 
for instance, occupy 30,000 people ; 
there are ten woollen mills ; four 
factories, using jute from India, make 
coffee sacks. Boots and shoes, glass, 
biscuits, straw hats, earthenware, beer, 
wines, liqueurs, newsprint, cardboard, 
wrapping paper, matches and furniture 
— all these are made in Sao Paulo, and 
among the most important of recent 
establishments are metallurgical works 
where Brazil’s own iron is hydro- 
electrically smelted. 

For electricity is cheap and plentiful 
in this city. Near-by falls have been 
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NARROW THOROUGHFARE OF RUA SAO BENTO 

Though Rua Sao Bento, which forms one side of the “ Heart of the 
city,” may not be so wide as some of the streets nor lined with such 
pretentious buildings, it is of especial interest owing to its being 
the site of the first settlement, founded by an Indian chief 


harnessed, and the Cana- 
dian operating company 
sells light, heat and 
power to a centre which 
has no older systems to 
replace. Thus, i6o miles 
of tram-lines are served 
by electric power ; about 
30,000 h.p. is supplied 
daily to factories, and all 
public and private light- 
ing, and a good deal of 
cooking and heating (for 
during the rainy winter 
months, June to Septem- 
ber, the climate is chilly, 
especially after six o'clock 
sundown) depend upon 
electricity. Wherefore the 
astonishing maze of 
Mooca’s factories is not 
smoke-grimed, and the 
crowds of girls and youths 
and men who presently 
stream from the doors are 
gaily dressed. 

Thousands and thous- 
ands of workers, alert 
sturdy, hurry to street - 
corners to take the long 
lines of street-cars ; the 
sound of the mill escapes, 
and car-loads of goods run 
out of a siding. Rub your 
eyes! Yes, this is South 
America, And listen to 
the chatter of those rosy- 
cheeked, black-eyed girls ; 
every one of them is 
talking Italian. 

ITie newspaper sold by 
this smart little lad is in 
Italian, too, and if you 
would see more of the life of the workers, 
upon whose strength all this develop- 
ment has been constructed, get up 
before dawn one fine morning, go to 
the big public market near the Can- 
tareira station, and before five o'clock 
you will understand why the Italian 
prospers in SSo Paulo. 

You will see scores and scores of 
carts ladep with every kind of fine fruit 


and vegetables, brought in by the 
growers from exterior gardens ; stalls 
piled high with immense relays of salads 
and flowers ; and in half an hour the 
place is thronged with broad-cheeked 
buyers, taking home, in enormous 
baskets, celery and potatoes, macaroni, 
cheese, tomatoes ; a baby goat led by 
a string is also for the family pot. 
Qutside, u new road is being made-^ 
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CITY OF SAO PAULO, CAPITAL OF ITS STATE AND BRAZIL'S GREAT INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 

Sao Paulo is chiefly built on a great tableland, but a minor section of the city occupies the flats bordering the Tiete river. The state of Sao Paulo grows more coffee 
than any other in Brazil, and the coffee bean was responsible for the city’s rapid ^owth, though it is not dependent on this alone. There are woollen mills, jute 
factories, smelting works, and various manufactures of household goods. The city had its birth in a little Jesuit mission settlement, and at the beginning of the 
twentieth century the population was about 300,000 which number has since been more than doubled and still increases yearly 
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IMPOSING MUNICIPAL OFFICES IN RUA LIBERO BADARO ® “® ‘‘ 

Kua JJticro BarKiro runs from the Lar^o do Kiachuello to the Largo de Siio Bento and in it stands 
the large ])uilding containing the municipal offices. The street has on either side many important 
commercial houses, and the improvement of this district was part of the municipal scheme for cleansing 
and beautifying Sao Paulo. The roads are watered and swept dailv and the refuse burnt hygienically 
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SAO PAULO: THE FINE BUILDING OF THE MUNICIPAL THEATRE^*'"*" 
The Municipal Theatre in Sao Paulo is scarcely surpassed by that In Rio de Janeiro and vriU bear 
wmpanson with i^y of fte finest to Europe. It stands at the end of Rua 24 de Maio facing Rua 
ttopsituunga, which leads from the Pra?a da RepubUca and before naehlng the Largo da Sfi 
fW »ame tp Rpa Pirpitg. one of tbe boundaries of tfeo “ S^eaft of tbe afy " 
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RUA DIREITA IN THE BUSINESS QUARTER 

From the Largo da Se Riia Direita leads towards the viaduct 
wliich spans a valley formerly tilled by tea plantations. Sonui 
of the streets in the business area arc* so narrow that traffic is 
only permitted to travel one way 
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with Italian labour — and 
these men will work long 
hours every day, and on 
Sundays as well, to make 
money. All the Italian 
colony of S^o Paulo, and 
that means more than 
one-third of the city pop- 
ulation, is proud of their 
compatriot the famous 
Malarazzo, wlio started 
life here as an immigrant 
pedlar, and at length 
came to own twenty 
factories, distributed his 
goods all over Brazil, and 
succeeded in marrying one 
of his pretty daughters 
to a prince. 

Another of the new, 
fast-growing districts is 
Ypiranga, with a slope to 
the top of tlic historic hill 
where Prince Pedro, in 
1822, declared the inde- 
pendence of Brazil from 
Portugal, and became the' 

Emperor Pedro. There is 
an excellent and well-kept 
museum here, displaying 
among its treasures the 
pottery and the simple 
adornments of tlic indig- 
enous folk, whose liquid, 
tripping names the I^aul- 
ista affectionately retains, but whose 
faces have vanished from the streets of 
S5o Paulo for ever. 

It is worth while to climb to the 
top of the Ypiranga hill, however deep 
the sticky red clay may be ; from its 
summit you will get a surprise, whether 
you have never seen the city before, or 
if you have not visited it for a few 
years. To-day it spreads like a pink 
and white flood, massed tremendously 
upon the open plateau, and with plenty 
of room for new growth. This is already 
the third city in size of South America 
(with Buenos Aires first and Rio 
second) ; with the United States shut- 
ting doors against newcomers, and the 
tide turned more strongly southwards. 


industrial Sao Paulo is likely to receive, 
in her well-managed and comfortable 
immigrant ho.stels, as many workers as 
she wants. 

Out in yet another new district, the 
Jardim America, you will find the cheer- 
ful villas of the English and North 
American colonies, where lands are laid 
out and houses built by an up-to-date 
company ; fine roads lead out to more 
distant suburbs, such as Bernardo, 
and to reach these residential districts 
the city possesses more than 6,000 
motor-cars, as well as street-car seivdces. 
Over there you can see one of the 
smartest hotels standing behind that 
gorgeous edifice, the Municipal Theatre, 
overlooking the Anhangabahu valley. 


K.If.A. 


GREAT CLOCK-TOWER OVER THE LUZ STATION AT 8AO PAULO 

From Sao , Paulo railway lines radiate into the interior, but there is only one line of double tracks 
running towards the sea. The Luz station faces on to the Rua Jose Paulino opposite the public gardens 
and is one of the hnest stations in South America. Rio de Janeiro, which is not much more than zoo 
miles east of SSo Paulo, can be reached in about ten hours 
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now bright with terraced gardens ; and 
the railway station, the Esta^So da Luz, 
is one of the handsomest to be found 
in any country. 

Sao Paulo grudges no outlay for fine 
equipment worthy of her present and 
future status, and her civic fathers are 
always looking ahead. The maker of 
modern S 3 o Paulo, the man who started 
rolling the ball of city equipment, was 
Dr. Antonio da Silva Prado, born in 
1840, a cal)inet minister when Brazil 
was an empire, a grower of coffee 
upon an enormous scale, connected 
with railroad, packing-house and 
many industrial enterprises. 

With all the rising tide of city growth, 
Sao Paulo has been able to keep but 
few signs of her colonial days ; you 
will not find without difficulty the one- 
floor buildings, roofed with red tiles, of 
a past century. Yet the city has a 
history of four hundred years. 


Portugal sent Martim Affonso de 
Souza to settle and divide Brazil in 1531. 
He landed near the present Santos, 
built a few huts, left a handful of 
colonists ; and these would have had 
short shrift from the Tamoyo Indians, 
but for the assistance of one Joao 
Ramalho, a Portuguese castaway, who 
had mated with a daughter of an Indian 
chief and had already raised a big family 
of hardy mixed-bloods. Ramalho and 
his new tribe lived on the uplands, near 
S 5 o Paulo city, and here in 1554 came 
the good Father Anchieta, “ Apostle of 
South America,” founding Sao Paulo de 
Piratininga and inviting settlers to come 
and occupy the site. 

The Jesuits were driven out by the 
” mamelucos,” the graceless descendants 
of Ramalho, who presently began 
raiding the interior tribes of their Indian 
kin to supply workers for Portuguese 
plantations. They were the first of the 
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RAILWAY LINE BETWEEN SAO PAULO AND THE PORT OF SANTOS 

Santos lies on the Atlantic sea>board about 45 miles east of Sao Paulo and owes its position as a 
great port to the constant stream of cofiee which flows down the railway from Sfto Paulo. The 
line ascends about 3,500 feet between the two cities and passes through a series of short tunnels 
at the point where the Serro do Mar, the barrier mountains, descend steeply to sea-level 
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celebrated bandeirantcs " of Sao 
Paulo, whose expeditions remain one 
of the wonders of history, without 
equal in boldness and accomplishment. 
Beginning about 1562, when the first 
** bandeira left Sao Paulo on a slave 
raid, these entries into the wild 
“ sertSo " went on until about 1735 ; 
expeditions went out like armies, some- 
times remaining in the interior for 
years, foraging and finding food as they 
went along. 

From Banditry to CofTee-picking 

Among their exploits they practi- 
cally cleared South Brazil of Indian 
tribes ; wrested Rio Grande do Sul from 
the Spaniards ; went across the river 
Paraguay into the Chaco ; crossed into 
Bolivia and into Peru— where one of 
these e.xplorers readied the Pacific, and 
eventually returned to Sao Paulo by way 
of the Amazon. Tliey explored, and 
secured to Brazil, the Goyaz and ]\latlo 
Grosso regions ; destroyed the fourteen 
great Jesuit missions of the Parana ; 
founded towns in the vast interior ; 
and discovered the rich mines of gold 
and precious stones in the state of 
Minas (ieraes. 

The town of Sao Paulo was, until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, little 
more than a jumping-off place for these 
incredible expeditions ; it was not given 
the rank of “ city '' until 1711, had no 
bishop before 1745, and only became 
the capital of the province in 1815, when 
it counted but 5,000 people. 

Experiments in Immigration 

About thi.s time a planter of the 
district sent a couple of sacks of coffee 
to Europe, as an experiment — the shrub 
was being grown farther north. The 
red diabasic soil of Sao Paulo was 
found a splendid nurse for “ cafe 
arabica/' and over x, 000, 000 sacks a 
year were being shipped by the middle 
of the century. 

Dorn Pedro, far-seeing, began to 
supplement slave labour with immigra- 
tion from Europe, and colonies from 
half a dozen regions were tried. North 


Italians stood the test most succes.sfully, 
but he who doubts the suitability of the 
Paulista climate for other races to dwell 
in should see the polyglot press of Sao 
Paulo city. 

To the rich South American, Paris 
is a second home. But it is to the credit 
of Sao Paulo that many of her wealthy 
sons liave invested their coffee fortunes 
at home ; by the end of the nineteenth 
century the city had a number of infant 
industries, as wt'll as good transporta- 
tion. But the factories languished until, 
in 1900, a carefully regulated protec- 
tionist tariff for their benefit was 
brought into being. 

Th(‘n a magic change took place ; 
industry flourished, until to-day there 
arc about 8,000 large and small 
mills, with an annual output of 
goods worth al.)out £30,000,000 sterling. 
When packing-houses (frigorificos) were 
added between 1914 and 1916, to Paulista 
industries, south Brazil began shipping 
chilhxi meat to luirope in competition 
with North America and Argentina. 

No Poor and No Slums 

It is impossible to describe Sao Paulo 
without dealing in statistics— on every 
hand the t‘vidt‘nces of growth and frank 
pro.sperity meet the eye, and this 
prosperity insists upon measurement. 
One cannot avoid murmuring facts 
and ligures — of the fifty tree-bordered 
avenues of the city ; 120,000,000 

passengers carric'd in one year by the 
street-cars ; the cost of the Post Office. 
But all this might be true and yet 
Sao Paulo might not be the pleasant, 
cheering city that it is. 

No one is poor ; there are no slums. 
Everyone is working with the hope of 
making money as his neighbour made it. 
The air is crisp, clear, frequently cold ; 
a climate where hard work can be 
accomplished by white races has been 
one of the greatest attributes of S§lo 
Paulo. It is, too, a city that claims 
allegiance ; it does not take more than 
three years to turn anyone who takes 
up his abode there from a foreigner 
into a proud Paulista. 
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Rocky Island-Province of Italy 

by E. G. Harmer 

Writer on Anthropology and Archaeology 


T he island of Sardinia, which lifts 
Its nigged contours out of the 
western Mediterranean deeps, is 
poised like an oblong shield over the 
distant heart of Italy. Companioned by 
the French island of Corsica, which 
formed a head to its torso bt.‘fore the 
straits ot Bonifacio in geological time 
severed them in twain, it lies about 130 
miles from nearest Italy on the one side 
and nearest Africa on the other. In- 
cluding its two score isles and islets, 
from San Antioco in the south-west 
round to Garibaldi's Iiome at Caprera, it 
embraces 9.300 square miles. 

Of the whole land area three-fifths 
are mountainous. Upon the eastern half 
are piled jumbled masses which culmi- 
nate in the abrupt slopes of Gennar- 
gentu — the (iate of Silver — out of which 
emerges the cloud-capped Rruncu Spina, 
more than 6.000 feet high. The north- 
west region of the Nurra, and the tree- 
less ranges to tlie south of it, arc wdiolly 
volcanic, reaching up to the extinct 
cone of Monte Urticu. 3,448 feet high, 
within whose crater nestles the placid 
village of San Lussurgiu. 

Points of Surface Configuration 

A trench-like plain, low, treeless and 
malarious, with saline lagoons at each 
extremity, extends from Cagliari across 
to Oristano and — emulating the great 
Majorcan plain of Palma — is tilled like 
a garden. Of Sardinia's 167 water- 
courses the Tirso, with its 90 miles, 
ranks as the longest, companied by the 
swifter Flumendosa, which here and 
there, when in spate, nishes through 
wilder and more precipitous gorges. All 
are unnavigable, all and in summer, 
save only the sluggish stream which 
debouches beneath a stately Roman 


bridge at Porto Torres. The coast, high 
and rocky round the north-east, with 
scenery unsurpassable, sinks to flatter 
contours at the opposite corner, where 
the Gulf ot Palmas vies with Cagliari 
tor the primacy of Mediterranean 
harbourage. It was Palmas which 
Nelson described as “ the finest road- 
stead 1 ever saw." 

Plants Peculiar to the Island 

The temperatures are more extreme 
than on the mainland. vSnow lies on the 
Gate of Silver through half the year, 
but the coast temperatures rarely 
d(‘scend to zero. Two days in seven are 
wet, but not in the droughty summer, 
when 90"" F. and even more may be 
recorded for weeks together. Great 
marshes and land-locked lagoons, with 
their miasmatic vapours, tend to per- 
petuate the febrile conditions from 
which the island has always suffered. 

Fierce November tempests prevail in 
some regions, with the dreaded mistral 
in the spring, and vegetation is checked 
by the vernal chills. The traveller who 
spends a coupfle of months before mid- 
summer in the uplands stores up agree- 
able memories ; he whose exp)eriences 
in the plains are longer alludes to 
Sardinia's climate with more reserve. 

The island vegetation comprises an 
indigenous flora, overlaid by the age- 
long effects of human action. Some 
thirty-eight plant species are found in 
Sardinia alone, and almost as many 
more only here and in Corsica. The 
greater forest trees, introduced from 
time to time by Mediterranean wan- 
derers, have settled down with the still 
earlier comers into well marked zonal 
habitats. Cork-trees, oaks, beeches, wal- 
nuts and chestnuts clotfie tfie 
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THE MOUNTAIN FASTNESS OF SARDINIA 


wild olive, Icntisk, myrtle, broom, 
arbutus and willow the lower slopes, 
down to the century-old olives of 
Sassari and the glassworts and sea- 
lavenders of the coastal marshes. 
Everywhere the prickly pear assimi- 
lates the village scenery to that of the 
whole Mediterranean basin. 

Wild mouflon, with their shaggy, 
goat-like fleeces, whose primacy in time 
is attested by prehistoric figures, still 
roam in herds round about Gennar- 
gentu, as you climb from Desulo or 
Aritzo. The stag is hunted round 
Nuoro and Lanusei. Wild boar and 
hares, with great birds of prey, have 
been here since history began, and no 
passes without the advent on 


the southern lagoons of 
flamingoes from the lakes 
about Bizerta. 

The rock structure 
begins with an overflow 
into north Sardinia of the 
granites, schists and other 
primary rocks of the 
C'orsican region, followed 
by an eastern backbone 
of gneisses, granites and 
slates, a western frame- 
work overlaid by triassic 
and other secondary lime- 
stones, and between them 
a volcanic outflow, effected 
in tertiary times. Of tli(‘ 
later sedimentary de])osits 
the most prevalent are the 
iniocene, rich in lignites 
at Sassari, and richer still 
round the Iglesias mines. 
Porph}Ties, alabasters and 
marbles would be worked 
with greater vigour were 
transport improved. The 
ore-bearing wealth whicli 
aroused the cujudity of 
M editerranean mariners 
in the early age of metals 
has been exploited under 
varying conditions from 
that day to this. 

In his inmost heart 
the Sardinian is not fond 
of the sea. You may encounter 
him fishing for trout and eels in the 
Flumcndosa, or potting lobsters in the 
bays, but it is mainland Italians who cull 
the larger harvest of the sea. From 
April to July the west coast bays from 
Porto Torres down to Carloforte are 
haunted by Genoese boatmen in quest 
of the tunny, which is cured with the 
salt produced from the local lagoons. 
Neapolitans vie with their northerly 
neighbours in the collection of coral ; 
others come for sardines and anchovies. 
The arable plains, once famed as a 
Roman granary, are hampered by the 
sparser population of to-day, and by a 
system of small holdings, in sharp 
contrast with the lai|;e Sicilian esfeitess. 
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Of the agricultural population one in The cereal output, dependent upon 
three farms his own land or holds on primitive husbandry, is declining. Even 

fixed tenure. The largest slice of the wheat may yield a no greater crop than 

cultivated region is devoted to nomadic 3,000,000 bushels, although sometimes 

pastoralism. The herdsman, clad it is half as much again, and used to be 

throughout the year in his fleecy far more. Of the 500,000 acres 

mastruca, haunts the summer uplands under cultivation the bulk are devoted 

and the winter plains. Pasturage is to the raising of pulses, lucerne and other 

poor, and the native oxen seldom exceed fodder plants. Potatoes grow well in 

700 lb. apiece, while the milch kine the uplands, tobacco and some cotton 

yield poorer milk than the goats. in the south, while the saffron of Sanluri 

Sheep, goats and cattle may run into is famed far and wide. 

10,000,000 head all told. Horses are The wine harvest once reached 
raised. Poultry do well in the north, 60,000,000 gallons, but it is now barely 

and the oak forests and l)canfields secure one-sixth of that record, and the olive 

for the pig a paradise of contentment. oil is half as much again. The Milis 

The handling of timber for houses and oasis, with its 300,000 orange and lemon 

ships, the preparation of cork, tanning trees, furnishes citrus juices. Ox-wains 

stuffs, acorns and charcoal may yield with solid wheels, water-wheels, whose 

£300,000 a year, but the wanton earthenware pots are turned by blind- 

denudation of the timber regions, with folded donkeys, recall immemorial 

no thought of reafforestation, has methods of transport and irrigation in 

brought much desolation in its train. the basin of the midland sea. 
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SAS8ARPS STATUE OF HER GREAT TEACHER OF COMMERCIAL LAW 

Next to Cagliari, Sassari ranks as the chief town in Sardinia. A well-built town, attractively set 
among olive and orange groves, it has some interesting medieval architecture, including a twelfth 
century cathedral and a fourteenth century castle. This statue in the Piazza d' Azuni is of Domenico 
^berto the jurist jsnd le|;al historical writer, who waa born at 8as»ari in 1749 
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The great deposits of metal-bcaring 
ores are worked under modern condi- 
tions, mostly under foreign control, by 
upwards of 20,000 men, half of them 
operating underground. Good ma- 
chinery is turned out at Cagliari, and 
there are hospitals, schools of mines and 
welfare centres at Monteponi and else- 
where. Many hundreds of mining con- 
cessions have been granted from time 
to time, but many of them have never 
paid. One-sixth of them, mostly for 
silver-load, zinc blende and calamine, 
lie around Iglesias. Here much ore 
is smelted, thanks to local lignite 
deposits, aided by an annual importa- 
tion of 20,000 tons of British coal. 
Antimony and manganese art' also 
mined, and there is more iron than 
copper. Carloforte alone sends away 
120,000 tons of ore annually, mostly 
to Belgium and France. 

The greater number of the 35,000 
hands employed in manufacturing 
industries— clayworking, utensils, furni- 
ture and the like — are engaged in 
handicrafts, the total pow^T installed 
being but 13,000 horse-power. 

The roads, some 3,000 miles of them, 
fade in the mountains into innumerable 
goat-tracks, where horseback provides 
the only comfortable travel. There are 
daily diligences on the highways, 600 
miles of railway track traverse the 
greater valleys, and motor services are 
expanding. Sea communication is 
maintained daily with Civitavecchia, 
and there are weekly services to Naples, 
Genoa, Palermo, Tunis and Ajaccio, 
besides less frequent runs from port to 
port. Electric trams and motor-cars, 
with steam trams into the Campidano, 
give Cagliari the air of a European city. 

Scattered throughout the land, mostly 
in rocky situations unsuited for hus- 
bandry, may be seen three or four 
thousand rude stone conical towers, 
here called nuraghi. They were set up 
by early Bronze-age immigrants for 
family strongholds, and in some 
instances are still in occupation. 
They are an unceasing allurement to 
the traveller, and their companion 



MONTI DEL GENNARGENTU. SARDINIA’S HIGHEST MOUNTAIN RANGE 
The beautiful islatul ot Sardinia boasts a well diversified landscape. Mountainous in the main, with 
considerable forestland and much stony and unproductive soil, with many upland plateaux and the 
vast fertile plain of Campidano, this rugged island possesses a wild beauty. The loftiest mountain 
group is the central chain, the Monti del Gennargentu. whose culminating peak nses to ^,oi6 feet 



ISLANDERS OF SAN PIETRO IN A STREET OF CARLOFORTE 
Carloforte, the capital of the smaU trachyte island of San Pietro jyins off SardWa’s south-wesym 
shw, was founded In *737 by Charles Emmanuel III. and peopled by Gmo^ “^,8 whose 

present' 4 ay descendant the originat dialect and costume still prev^. DeUgbtfuUy pictu^ue 
menery is’^found along fho fissured coast and *n the north are the interesting tunny fishenes 
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structures, giants' tombs, dolmens and ranks pour forth on hot summer nights 
megalithic pillars, bear witness to an to pace the Bastione San Remy. 
age of great prosperity. So inaccessible a land has enjoyed 

For the most part the peasantry marked freedom from foreign intrusion 
inhabit rectangular houses, whose since history began. Those short, dark, 
primitive aspect is often pleasing. In long-headed Sards who first came, it is 
the Barbagia villages are encountered thought, from neolithic Africa, followed 
congeries of wliitt^ncd or blue- washed by a second wave of Bronze-age husband- 
hcnises witli ruddy roofs, one-storeyed, men and herdsmen, account largely for 
chimiuyless. In the Campidano they tlu‘ physical and mental make-up of the 
are of sun-dri(‘d brick, in thc‘ (‘astern modern ]xipulation. The people belong 
uplands of granitic or basalt blocks, in to the Mediterranean race, akin to the 
the volcanic n‘gion of lava debris. Spanish strain. 

Aritzo is a nest of alpine chalets built Phoenician colonies, followed in turn 
of slate witli timbered balconies, and no by Roman, Byzantine and Saracen, left 
better homesteads could be desired behind them, century after century, 
than those of the nomad shepherds of material witnesses of their sojourn, but 
Fonni, Sardinia’s loftiest eyrie, 277 feet hardly affected the character of the 
above the s(‘a. Even in tlie marshy race. The geographic environmcTit is 
environs of Oristano th(*re are rows of responsible for much of the gravity, 
mud-brick liovels, hedged about with often verging upon melancholy, the 
I^rickly pear and occupied by potters, distrust of change, the archaisms of the 
while until of late no country house local dialects, the insouciant attitude to 

but liad its donkey-driven corn-mill. the morrow, the kindly courtesy, the 

Of the larger townships, Alghero strong sense of hospitality, the respect 
betrays in its Catalan towers and for women, the passion for freedom, 
bastions the persistence of an old Lethargic and superstitious in the 
immigration. Sassari’s spacious squares remoter districts, in the greater towns 
and lofty granite dwellings, public the new generation tends to ape 
gardens and boulevards, embrace a European dress and deportment, to 
population of 43,000. Cagliari itself, substitute the two-step for the ballo 
with 62,000, still remains at heart a tondo, and the accordion for the 

medieval stronghold. Unforgettable is launedda or pan-pipes. But in tlie 

the view from the Bay of Angels of the mountain regions the traditional cos- 
grim castello on the heights, with the tume, the goatskin mantles of which 
Pisan towers of the Elephant and San Cicero wrote, the leather collettus, the 
Pancrazio at south and north. Out bunchy trousers, the Phrygian caps, 
of its canyon -like strc'ets, tortuous and the opcn-bo.somed bodices and be- 
steep — a welcome retreat from the jewelled skirts of the women, appear in 
biting January wind.s — people of all all theii* variety at the village festas. 

SARDINIA : GEOGR APHICAL S UMMAR Y 

Natural Division. Fragment of the absolute decline, e.g. in wlicat. Olives, 
ancient crust block, most of which has grapes, oranges, lemons, saffron, tobacco, 
sunk beneatli the Tyrrhenian Sea, and fodder plants. Iron ore (exported), copper, 
round which curved the Apennines. manganese, silver-lead, zinc. Sheep and 

Climate. Mediterranean in type, with goats under nomadic conditions, 
intensely hot, dry summers and liarsh, Outlook. One of the few examples of 
wet winters. The mistral. an island people not interested in fishing. 

Vegetation. Mediterranean in type, ar- Not seafarers, but primarily mountaineers, 
ranged in zones according to elevation, the Sards maintain existence strong in 
Maquis. Scanty pastuie. old traditions and customs, and plod 

Products. All have declined in relative along little disturbed by the stupendous 
importance as the resources of the rest cliangcs which have occurred since they 
of the world have been tapped, and this were of greater importance to the rest of 
decline has been accompanied by an the world in Roman times. 
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Sardinia. Across wUley below Monteponi are some mine 
workings and a road winding over a shoulder of the hill to Gonnesa 
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Saroimu. Nmr Ploagh* wre ruins of the Romanesque (Mfey of 
Trinith di Saecargia, wift of dark lava-blocks and HmesUme 
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Dunald McUnMh 

Scotland. Stripped of its soft veil, the rugged form of Ben Venue 
rises stem and grim above trees and yellow cornfields in the vale 
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** *nig^y cfag, for omturits kept 
the road to the Ntghlande. Seim sites of battlefields surround it 
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Scotland. Time ha$ stormed promt Tarttolton, impregnable 
castie of the Douglases on a cliff moated by the cold North Sea 
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Kinross 


Tiuo thousa^ feet below the aeropiam the mosaic of 
%s ntettacea by the dark hosts of the gathering stcirm 
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Scenes of Industry & Far-Famed Beauty 

by A. MacCallum Scott 

Writer and Authority on Scottish Affairs 


S COTLAND is the northern part ol 
the island of Great Britain. The 
name " North Britain” has been 
used to a considerable extent, and there 
are still some people who place ” N.B.” 
on their notepaper. 

The “ North British Daily Mail ” and 
the North British Railway wc'ie familiar 
titles a generation ago, but they have 
both now disappeared, absorbed in 
larger combinations. Even the Post 
Office officially insists that “ N.B.** 
stands for New Bninswick. 

The present political frontier between 
Scotland and England crosses the narrow 
neck of land from the Solway Firth to 
the mouth of the Tw'eed, a distance of 
about 70 miles. It might have 
been thought that th(j narrower neck 
between the firths of Clyde and Forth 
would have afforded the natural fron- 
tier, and indeed it was long a matter 
of doubt whether the territory between 
these two lines would ultimately belong 
to England or to Scotland. 

Strugf^le for the No Man’s Land 

The Romans were confronted by the 
same problem. Their failure to colonise 
Scotland was a recognition of some 
essential difference from England. In 
Hadrian's Wall they first drew their 
frontier from the Solway to the Tyne, 
near the present Border. A century 
later they sought to push their frontier 
north to the Forth and Clyde line, but 
the Antonine Wall which they built 
there was never more than an advanced 
line. The real frontier was Hadrian's 
Wall in the south. Between the walls 
was a kind of buffer territory. 

In the wars for national indepen- 
dence it was this debatable land between 


these two lines which was the deter- 
mining factor in the political destinies 
of the island. The l(?rtile plains and 
valleys of A^Tshire, Clydt'sdalc, Annan- 
dale, Tweeddale and the Merse, the 
Lothians and the Carse lands south of 
the Forth were essential to nourish a 
people strong enough to resist the 
aggression ol England. 

The Great Midland Valley 

The highland fastnesses were a kind 
of hinterland to which the hard pre^ssed 
Scots might retreat, but alone they did 
not contain the resources upon which a 
separate national life might be founded. 
If England had won the southern 
counties the Highlands could not long 
have retained their independence. With 
her feet firmly planted in the southern 
counties Scotland remained a unit. 

In popular phraseology the Forth is 
the dividing line between the Highlands 
and the Lowlands. But such rough- 
and-ready generalisations are deceptive. 
There are extensive highlands in the 
south, between the Forth and the 
Cheviots, great masses of hills with 
remote valleys and ancient solitudes. 
And there are true lowlands all up the 
east coast and round the shores of the 
Moray Firth, as far north as Caithness. 

If one specific tract might be marked 
out as essentially lowland it is the 
great midland valley which runs from 
south-west to north-east, from the 
coasts of Ayr and Renfrew to the 
coasts of the Lothians, Fife and Forfar, 
comprising the Straths of Clyde and 
Forth, the Carse of Cowrie which runs 
along the northern shore of the Firth 
of Tay from Perth to Dundee, and the 
broad Strathmore at the foot of the 
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Captain A. J. BuckiiAni 


HOW THE FORTH WINDS ITS SERPENTINE WAY THROUGH STIRLING 

The total length of the Forth flown 1o Alloa is 53 miles, and the river is navigable up to here for 
vessels of 300 tons and up to Stirling for those of 100 tons, 'i'hrough the Carso of Stirling the Forth 
is remarkable for its sinuous course, its fantastic wiuclings being seen to advantage at this height of 
1,500 feet. In the left foreground the historic Stirling Castle rises on its high crag 

Grampians from the Tay to Forfar, three narrow and deep lochs which have 
This lowland tract lies been formed been connected to form the Caledonian 
by two geological faults/' or breaks, Canal. But as this glen is a deep 
in the earth's surface, which run right trench rather than a valley, it does not 
across country. The northern one constitute any lowland territory or 
follows a line from Helensburgh, on the make any e.ssential difference between 
Firth of Clyde, to Stonehaven on the the Highlands on either side of it. 
east coast, a few miles south of All this country is a huddled mass 
Aberdeen. This is the true Highland of mountains and high plateaux, cut up 
Line." The southern one follows a by deep, narrow glens and high passes, 
corresponding line from Girvan, on the approaching very close to the coast on 
Ayrshire coast, to Dunbar, south of the the west, but allowing a fringe of low- 
entrance to the Firth of Forth, Between land country of varying width on the 
them the earth's surface has subsided, east and north. The mountains are 
leaving on either side the elevated rocky and barren, but they afford some 
masses of the Highlands and the of the most picturesque scenery in 
Southern Uplands. Europe. The Trossachs, Loch Lomond, 

The Highlands, again, are divided Loch Awe, the Caledonian Canal through 
into two sections by another line of Glen More, the valleys of the Findliorn, 
fault, of similar direction, from Loch the Spey and the Dee, the Cairn Gorms 
Linnhe to the Moray Firth. This is and Lochnagar are famous resorts. 
Glen More, the Great Glen, occupied by The west coast closely resembles 
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the coast of Norway. The tjord-like the 3.000 feet level. They are rounded 

firths run far into the land among the in their contours, and covered with 

mountains. The rivers, with the excep- grass from foot to summit, affording 

tion of the Clyde, are short and fall excellent grazing for large flocks of 

rapidly, through narrow glens, from the black-faced sheep. Heather also is 

lieights to the sea. The numerous common, but without the universal 
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HIGH TOWER OF THE WALLACE MONUMENi AT CAUSEWAYHEAD 

Causcwayhead is a very small village about a mile from Stirling on the road to Bridge of Allan. 
Upon the top of a wooded hill the Wallace Monument stands out conspicuously, as the photograph, 
taken from the air, shows. The tower was founded in 1861 on the anniversary of Bannockburn, 
and in it is preserved Wallace’s sword. In the distance, on the left, are the Braes of Donne 

islands of the Inner and Outer Hebrides, dominance which it possesses in the 
with the remoter archipelagoes of Highlands. 

Orkney and Shetland on the north. The geological structure of the conn- 
also closely resemble the Scandinavian try is specially interesting from the 
Skjaergaard."' Scotland, indeed, in fact that the Highlands and the Outer 
these respects, might be a prolongation Hebrides constitute one of the oldest 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. land surfaces in the world. The mass 

The Southern Uplands, though they of this territory is a vast expanse of 
can be sufficiently wild in their remote crystalline rock of the Archaeozoic or 
glens, have not the savage grandeur earliest geological era, older than the 
of rock and cliff which is characteristic oldest Palaeozoic rocks found in England 
of Highland scenery. In the north Obtruding through this surface are great 
many of the mountains are over 3,000 patches of granite and basalt. Round 
feet high, ^ome exceed 4,000 feet. In about Ben More, in Sutherland, may be 
the south none of the peaks reach found rocks of the oldest fossil^^bearing 
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CALEDONIA’S MONARCH AMONG MOUNTAINS SEEN FROM CORPACH 

The highest mountain in the British Isles is Ben Nevis in Inverness-shire, whie.h, rising hvc miles 
east-south-east of Fort William, has a height of 4,406 feet, with a base circumtercncc of nearly 30 
miles. Iminense precipices, one dropping sheer 1,500 feet, are on its north and north-east sides, and 
in the deep fissures whi<'h scar the rocky walls snow lies throughout tlic year 
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HERD OF RED DEER UPON THE LOVELY ISLAND OF ARRAN 
Arran is the largest island in the Firth of Clyde and has an area of 165 square miles. The northern 
portion is mountainous with many beautiful elens ; in the south the hills are lower and the land mom 
extensively cultivated. The game upon the i«and is carefully preserved and protected from molestation 
by visitors, and many rare flowers are to be fouixd in the more se^nd^ districts 




AERIAL SURVEY OF SCOTLAND’S FAIR CITY OF PERTH 

Perth lies on the Tay, 48 miles by railway north of Edinburgh. Its unrivalled situation on the 
beautiful river, its wooded hills and the background of the Grampians have justly earned for the 
town its sobriquet of “ Fair City.” The Victoria Bridge, opposite South Street, connects Perth 
with Bridgend on the river’s east bank ; beyond is the fine, nine-arched Old Bridge, 840 feet long 


sandstone known. This sandstone was 
deposited upon the shore of a continent 
in that ancient world which was just 
awakening to life but in which warm- 
blooded creatures had not yet appeared. 

The Southern Uplands consist chiefly 
of rocks of the Upper and Lower 
Silurian series, which reappear again 
in the English Lake District and in 
the north-west of Wales. 

In the great midland depression are 
found the later sedimentary rocks, old 
red sandstone, limestone, shales and 
the coal-bearing strata. There are also 
rich deposits of iron ore. In the lower 
courses of the Clyde, Forth and Tay 
there are considerable deposits of rich 
alluvial soil. 

But for the Atlantic Drift, which 
brings the warm waters of the West 
Indies across the Atlantic to be a kind 
of radiator heating system to the British 


Isles and Scandinavia, the climate of 
Scotland would be as Arctic as that of 
Labrador. While the Baltic, in the 
same latitude as Scotland, is frozen 
up for three months every year, snow 
will hardly lie more than a day or two 
on the west coast of Scotland. 

England, especially in the south- 
eastern counties, is slightly more con- 
tinental in climate, that is to say it 
has greater extremes of heat and cold. 
The average January temperature of 
the west coast of Scotland is actually 
2 ° F. warmer than that of London. 
On the other hand the summer heats 
are less sultry, especially on the bracing 
east coast. The average summer tem- 
perature of Edinburgh is 6° F. less than 
that of London. 

As regards moisture, however, the 
Scottish climate is extremely variable. 
The warm, moisture-laden winds from 
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the Atlantic drop their cargo on the pasture, and the inexhaustible supply 
western hills. The average annual rain- of fish in the lochs, firths and open sea 
fail for the whole country is 47 inches, round her coasts, 
as compared with 32 inches for England. The lower Clyde valley is the indus- 
A large section of Ross, Inverness and trial centre of Scotland. Within a 
Argyll has an annual rainfall of over radius of 30 miles of Glasgow are con- 
80 inches, the maximum being 160 centrated over two-fifths of the total 
inches on Ben Nevis. A narrow fringe population of the country. This re- 
along the east coast, from Berwick to markable concentration is the result 
Caithness, has under 30 inches of of a single century of rapid expansion, 
rainfall. The rest of Scotland varies Before the union of Parliaments, which 
between these extremes, the lowest brought free trade with the West Indies 
rainfall on the west coast being over a and other rich storehouses of raw 
small portion of Ayr and Wigtowm. material beyond the seas. Glasgow, 

It is now easy to understand some in spite of her cathedral and her 
of the strange paradoxes which Scotland university, was a small provincial town 
presents to those who make its ac- of only 13,000 inhabitants, 
quaintance for the first time as regards Taking advantage of the opportunity, 
its natural products, its industrial its enterprising traders rapidly developed 
wealth and its population. the W(?st Indian and American trade. 

The sources of wealth in Scotland During the eighteenth century tobacco, 
are the coal and iron ore deposits, the sugar and cotton seemed likely to be 
zones of rich agricultural land and fine the staples of the Clyde. At the end 
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FORTH BRIDGE 1,000 FEET BELOW THE AEROPLANE 

The great Forth Bridge was begun in 1882 and opened in 1890. It is crossed by two railway tracks 
and with its approaches has a length of one mile and a half. The huge cantilevers are 360 feet 
above water-level and vessels of the largest size can pass beneath the spans. Just above the bridge 
there is the important naval base of Rosyth at St. Margaret’s Hope 
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ot the century the population had 
increased to 83,000. But when the 
mineral resources ot the adjacent 
country were tapped a violent stimulus 
was given m quite another direction. 
During the nineteenth century the 
population within a radius of 30 miles 
of Glasgow increased to over 2,000,000. 

Birth«pkce of the “ Carronade ** 

The coal-fields of Scotland, which are 
to be found almost entirely in the 
'Central Lowlands, had been known from 
very early times and had been worked 
by primitive methods at the outcrop. 
The chief coal-fields are in Ayrshire. 
Clydesdale, Stirlingshire, the Lothians 
and Fife, but those of Clydesdale are 
the richest and the most extensive. 
Where there is fuel there will iron ore be 
brought to be smelted. The famous 
iron furnaces at Canon, near Falkirk in 
Stirlingshire, were established in 1760. 
by an Englishman, be it said. 

The valuable iron ore deposits in 
Clydesdale were not discovered till 
nearly 50 years later, when David 
Mushet opened up the Black Band 
ironstone beds which still bear his name. 
The invention of Neilson’s Hot Blast 
gave a tremendous impetus to the 
indastry. Great fortunes were made 
by pioneers like the Bairds of Gart- 
sherrie. New dynasties of iron kings 
rose and fell. Furnaces, foundries, 
forges, engineering works sprang up 
with mushroom rapidity. 

CosmopoHt on the Clyde 

James Watt invented the steam engine 
and James Nasmith invented the steam 
hammer, and from these sprang the 
engine works and .shipyards whose 
products have carried the name of the 
Clyde all over the world. And the 
Clyde engineer went with the engine and 
with the ship. 

This gigantic industry was not built 
up pn coal and iron alone. The demand 
of the Clyde area for labour was 
insatiable. Where a few years before 
were green fields or a solitary farm 
stead^ there grew up with more than 


transatlantic rapidity great, spreading, 
black -country towns, such as Motherwell, 
Coatbridge and Airdrie, joining grimy 
hands with each other across the last 
remaining fields. 

Recruits were drawn from all over 
Scotland, but especially from the 
Highlands. Names beginning with 
** Mac,*' which had hitherto been 
almost unknown south of Glasgow, 
became familiar in Clydesdale. Large 
numbers of Lithuanian immigrants, 
with unpronounceable names which they 
soon learned to disguise as ** Macs," 
came to work in the mines, thus adding 
a new element to the racial amalgam 
already forming. 

But the most remarkable feature of 
all was the wholesale influx of labourers 
from Ireland. In numbers it far 
exceeded the immigration of Dalriadic 
Scots from Ulster in the sixth and 
seventh centuries who brought 
Christianity with the Columban church 
to the Highlands, and gave their name to 
Scotland. This modem invasion has 
also had most important results in 
modifying the character of the popiJa- 
tion and in introducing other institutions. 

Gold-mines round Leadhills 

About one quarter of the total 
population of the Clyde valley is now 
Irish by birth or near descent. This 
district, as one of the Covenanting 
strongholds, was vehemently Protestant 
in tone. A century ago a Roman 
Catholic priest was regarded with some- 
thing akin to horror. Now the Roman 
Catholics have their chapels on every 
hand ; their schools are financed by the 
Education Authority ; their sacred 
processions pass through the streets ; 
thousands of pilgrims flock to the 
miracle-working grotto at Carfin ; and 
the Catholic vote is one of the most 
important electoral factors. 

Scotland is not otherwise rich in 
minerals. Iron (xe has been found in 
some of the Hebridean islands. Gold 
has been worked in Sutherland and in 
the Southern Uplands, round Leadhills, 
which is the highest village in the 
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PART OF A POPULAR SEAPORT ON THE MORAY FIRTH 

Lossiemouth, so called from its situation at the mouth of the Lossie river, which is five miles distant 
from Elgin, is a flourishing watering-place, seaport and police bingh, the last-named having been 
founded in the nineteenth century from the three villages, Old Lossie, Brauderburgh and Stotfield. 
The fine sea-bathing, comfortable hotels and an excellent golf course attract many visitors 



Dr, Cnird Z&clit 

PEAUTY OF HILL, WOOD AND WATER IN QLENFINNAN 

Glenfiiman is the name of a lovely glen and hamlet in Inverness i8 miles west of Fort William. Round 
the den are hills mantled with tree®, and in the autumn heather covers the lower slops. At the head 
of Iwoch Shiel a monument, erected in iBrs, marks the spot where Prince Charles Edward raised his 
standard in i745- .The haittOet loch which jBroyides good fishing 
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SHEARING SHEEP UPON AN UNDULATING MOOR OVERSHADOWED BY THE DISTANT HILLS 

The southern uplands of Scotland are grazing land, being mainly devoted to sheep ; in the south-east there is considered to be one of the finest sheep-rearing region? 
tn the world, and more sheep are to be found there to the square mile than anwhere else except in Kent. The Cheviot, one of the handsomest types, is a Scottish hili 
bre^ and noted for its straight wool. The most numerous is the Scottish Blackface, which thrives w'here less hardy strains star\e, though by reason of its less 

sheltered existence it takes longer to mature. Carpets are manufactured from its coarse wool 
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typical CROFTER’S HOUSE IN THE ISLE OF SKYE 
An islwd of the Inner HeMdes, Skye is part ol the county of Inverness, a channel half a mile wide 
ft demly in^n^ coast-line and mountainous surface make of 

It a land <rf delight, and the north, specially, affords magnificent scenery. White marble is found 
m certam distncts and may he sven in the •' dry-stone ” waUs which divide ttefields 


country. Here also, as the name implies, 
is found lead, which has been mined 
with ja'ofit for centuries. 

In Linlithgowshire are large beds of 
oil shale, the distiQatitm of which gave 
rise to an important industry during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
At BaUadmlidi, on the we^ coast, at 
the entn^ to the wild (Skncoe 


lamentable memory, are slate quarries, 
but this industry has had a chequered 
career. Aberdeen and Peterhead are 
famow for their granite. Good sand* 
stone is plentiful, and its use as buil<0ng 
matmal has given to Scottish domestic 
ardi^ture a, substantial air very, 
strildhg to £nglkli «y*s which ate 
accustomed to brick, ' 
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Ewlnj: Oallowai’ 

PASSING THROUGH A LOCK OF THE CALEDONIAN CANAL 


For 6oi miles along the Great Glen, from Moray Firth to Loch Limihe, stretches the Caledonian 
Canal, the great artificial waten^^ay in north Scotland. It includes a chain of lakes, the artificial 
cutting covering only some 22 miles, and is navigable by ships of 600 tons and ust'd by numerous 
vessels and tourist steamers. The locks, numbering 28, are opened and closed by hand 



fiwlttg Galloway 

CROFTEW THATCHED COTTAGES CLOSE TO THE CRINAN CANAL 
Scottish oottam have nearly always a pleashtg outward appearancei despite the poverty of many of 
theerofters. In the Highlands ^ honauesatei perhaps, not quite so well^k^t as those in the photograph. 
The Crihan Canal was oonstrupted between rypS a&d x3oz, to avoid the journey round the Mull of 
lUntyre. It is nine miles in tength and has fifteen locks*~nine occurring within one mile 
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Outside the immediate Clyde area 
there are several other important indus- 
trial areas. In Ayrshire there are 
world-famous lace factories at Darvel, 
and carpets are made at Kilmarnock. 
The cotton thread industry of Paisley, 
through its ramifications, has become of 
international importance. 

Falkirk is the centre of the light 
castings iron industry. The woollen 


supplies of flax from the Baltic, have 
become the home of the linen and jute 
industries. Fine linens, tablecloths, 
sheets, etc., are made at Dunfermline, 
and coarser fabrics at Arbroath and 
Montrose. Dundee has specialised in 
the still coarser fibre, jute, and has of 
recent years felt severely the effects 
of Indian competition. A development 
of this tradti is the extensive linoleum 



THE AULD BRIG AND THE NEW BRIG ACROSS THE RIVER AT AYR 

Ayr, a seaport and royal burgh, stands at the mouth of the river of the same name, which is crossed 
by five bridges. The first two seen in the photograph are the “ twa brigs of Robert Burns, the 
Auld Brig in the foreground being over 500 years old. On the left is the Wallace Tower. 115 feet 
high, which has replaced the building in which the patriot was said to have been imprisoned 


industries are concentrated in the -valley 
of the Tweed, on the north bank of 
the Forth, at the foot of the Ochils 
and round Aberdeen. Hawick, Gala- 
shiels and Melrose specialise in woven 
underclothing, and Alloa, Alva and 
Tillicoultry in yam. Tweed, the home- 
land of border ballads, has also 
given its name to a favourite woollen 
cloth. Rou^h tweeds are also pro- 
duced in small quantities from hand- 
looms in various Highland and Hebri- 
dean districts. 

Fife and Forfarshire, owing to their 
convenient rituation for obtaining 


and oilcloth industry of Kirkcaldy. As 
regards agriculture, the handicap of Scot- 
land is pot climate so much as the rough 
and sterile character of the greater part 
of her surface. The aspect of Caledonia 
is certainly “ stem and wild.” Out of 
a total surface of 19,000,000 acres no 
less than 14,250,000 acres are described 
as " rough mountain pasture, moor and 
waste.” Of the remainder, 3,250,000(1 
acr« are arable while 1,500,000 are in' 
permanent grass. 

Scotland {30,405 square miles) is a little 
smaller than Ireland (32,586). but only 
}rields half as much agricultural produce, 
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DUHFERMLINE^S ABBEY CHURCH, THE WESTMINSTER OF SCOTLAND 

Dunfermline, a town in Fifeshire some 17 miles north-west of Edinburgh, was formerly the favourite 
residence of the kings of Scotland, and is noted for its beautiful abbey, the burial-place of King 
Robert the Bruce and other Scottish sovereigns. The pointed tower and the walls of the building in the 
foreground are part of the old Norman edifice ; the remainder is a modem structure dating from 1820 
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England (50,874) is not quite twice the 
size of Scotland, but yields five times 
as much agricultural produce. On the 
other hand, the produce of Scottish 
agriculture would be very much smaller 
were it not for the skill of the farmers 
and the extremely fertile character of 
some of the comland in the Lothians, 
Fife, Forfar and Perth. 

Famous Native Live>atoek 

The average yield per acre under 
wheat in England is 31^ bushels, 
whereas in Scotland it is as high as 
40 bushels. Nevertheless, wheat is rela- 
tively a very small crop in Scotland. 
Hay is the chief crop, and after it oats, 
then turnips and swedes for live-stock, 
then barley for brewing and distilling, 
then potatoes, A5Tshire being famous 
for its early potatoes. Of the arable 
land of Scotland the greater portion 
is normally kept under rotation crops 
of grass and clover. 

From this it will be seen that the 
main concern of Scottish agriculture 
is the rearing of live-stock. Three of 
the most famous breeds of domestic 
animals, the black-faced sheep, the 
Ajnrshire cow and the Clydesdale horse, 
are native to Scotland, having been 
perfected in the south-western counties 
and the Southern Uplands. 

While Scotland has a population of 
less than 5,000,000 human beings 
she has 17,000,000 sheep. In the 
south-western counties, adjacent to 
the §^eat markets of the Clyde and 
Lanca.^ure, the dairy industry flourishes. 
In the Highlands the grazing is poorer, 
but latfe numbers of sheep and cattle 
are raised. 

Hw Cunadian Cattle Controvert^ 

The fattening of stock for slaughter, 
as distinct firom breeding, is a dominant 
Scbtti^ agricultural interest, and large 
nuhabers store cattle sire obtain^ 
fftna Itritol. TWs will etidain' the 
cc«»ffi(:*;^ 1 )etifreen^^ Scottidi and EngMt 
agrictdt^ tnierests with regard to 
the prohibition of the impcutation of 
st 6 n cattle from Canada for lattet^lsg. 


While the English breeders and the 
English Board of Agriculture strenu- 
ously opposed, the Scottish graziers 
and Board of Agriculture as strenuously 
urged the removal of the ban. 

Along with the black-faced sheep, the 
Ayrshire cow and the Clydesdale horse, 
the herring may claim to be a native 
of Scotland. This marvellous fish has 
played a notable part in the history of 
Europe, and was one of the earliest 
staples of trade in the north. Aberdeen 
is the centre of the trawlers, and in the 
fishing villages round that coast there 
are many fish-curing establishments. 

Large quantities of haddock, cod, 
skate and halibut are also caught off 
the coast. The Aberdeen Findon had- 
dock is as well known as the kippered 
herring. Most of the rivers abound in 
salmon, though industrialisation has 
banished it from the Clyde. 

Sport M ■ HiCbland Induatry 

To what extent sport can be claimed 
as an industry is uncertain. It plays a 
great part in the economic life of the 
Highlands. Much land that would be 
almost valueless for other purposes pro- 
duces a considerable revenue as deer 
forest and grouse moor, gives employ- 
ment to many gamekeepers and gillies, 
and makes a substantial contribution to 
local rates. 

The towns on the east coast which are 
popular holiday resorts depend for much 
of their prosperity upon the game of 
golf. St. Andrews is even more famous 
for its golf links than for its university. 
The stretches of sandy, grass-covtared 
hummocks along the coast, which are 
known as “ links," are the native home 
of this Scottish game. 

The railwa}rs, as is tiaturd. fc^ow the 
main lines of road traG^ which have been 
estaUished from ancient times. One 
enters Scotland England either by 
Carlisle at the w^eni or by Berwick at 
the eastern extremity of the '&6fitier> 

The eastern route follows the coast to 
E^buigh, the fayosnite route of in-- 
yasion for hostile 

From Carlisle the Sdotheni s^. 







Donald Mfl-olsh 

ScoTi.ANO. Mormng gi/ds ihe Itushfid legions of the leaves with 
sunlight where Ayrshires graze under the Trossachs’ basking heights 
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Scotland. 
bridge since 


DonahJ Mcl.etsii 

The Forth has stvtrled from under Stirling s venerable 
1410 There are pinnacled gateways at either end 
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lAM. Groves of /hire poles, th* nf h.^ofs [■> tiu sol* ^ unt the fjoii/ts of iliL ctuhils ti'/m 

Hangkok as roaas for laaay years The Sioa/l 'raff fire rovsd fr<,ni the stern like anue 
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Siam. E'Jephayit^, ifQfnJrd //> flif knii^’s r*‘.nrt fhr hhiiu^ lyitlyrnf hf, (rmtitrj Iiamt: tniunig 

fJjr rytfh^^ nunthf y^ /,>/ thf -i>f< fiJ- -tud tn> tyahi^^l /'- 'hi,n ht,:i /LiJi< 



Siam Blunt spires top the many Umptes in the Wat Phra Keo 
tn Bangkok and every structure is covered thickly with ornament 
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crossed by three passes. The two passes 
from Nithsdale to Ayrshire and from 
Annandale to Clydesdale both lead to 
Glasgow, while the gap between the 
Lammermuir and the Moorfoot hills 
leads to Edinburgh. 

The highly industrialised Midland 
Valley is a netvlork of railway lines. 
The great feats of engineering skill 
whereby the firths of Forth and Tay 
have been bridged now enable the rail- 
way to follow the east coast all the way 
to Aberdeen, passing through the im- 
portant industrial centre, Dundee, on 
the way. From Perth the Highland 
Railway cuts across the Grampians 
to Inverness and on to Wick, with 
a branch across Ross to Kyle of Loch 
Alsh on the west coast. 

The Western Railway System 

The west coast is tapped by two other 
lines. A branch line from Callender, near 
Stirling, leads through some of the most 
magnificent Highland scenery to Oban, 
the central rendezvous for all visitors to 
the west coast, and to Ballachulish. 
The West Highland Railway from 
Glasgow, after skirting the Firth of 
Clyde and Loch Lomond and crossing 
the desolate waste of the Moor of 
Rannoch, plunges among the mountains 
of Lochaber, through Fort William at the 
foot of Ben Nevis, to Mallaig, where it 
brings the herring fishers of the Hebrides 
into touch with the southern markets. 

Owing to the numerous firths and to 
the mountainous character of the land, 
it is impossible for any railway to follow 
the line of the west coast. Some of the 
most important towns, moreover, are 
on islands. 

Inveraray, Ardrishaig, Dunoon, Rothe- 
say and Campbeltown, all in the Firth 
of Clyde, Tobermory on the island of 
Mull, Portree on Skye, Stornoway on 
Lewis and Ullapool, like Kirkwall and 
Lerwick, on the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, with dozens of other smaller 
filing viBages, are dependent upon 
steariaer comnfm The motor- 

bus and the Road Board, hoover, are 
opening up new possibilities. 
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It would take too long to specify all 
the towns. Many of considerable im- 
portance have not yet been mentioned. 
Outside the industrial belt they are less 
highly specialised, and present an agree- 
able mixture of rural and urban con- 
ditions. Towns such as Girvan, Ayr, 
Dumfries, Lanark, Peebles, Linlithgow 
and Dunbar, to name only a few in the 
southern counties, and Fraserburgh, 
Banff and Elgin, farther north, are 
popular holiday resorts as well as pros- 
perous centres of local industry. 

Geograhical Specialisation 

The Highlands present a special 
problem by themselves. Racially the 
inhabitants are not very different from 
those of any other part of Scotland. 
But geographical and climatic conditions 
have combined to develop special traits 
of character and different social and 
industrial habits. 

Here, almost to our own day, existed 
the peculiar tribal system known as the 
clans. Gaelic is still spoken over a con- 
siderable portion of the area. The 
crofter system of land tenure prevails. 
Moreover, a belt of country, extending 
from Aberdeenshire through Inverness- 
shire and out into the islands, was un- 
touched by the Protestant Reformation 
and still remains Roman Catholic. 

Depopulation of tbe Highlands 

During the past century the High- 
lands have been steadily becoming more 
depopulated. Owing to poor soil and 
inadequate communications their econ- 
omic position gradually deteriorated. 
Early in the nineteenth century the 
proprietors, finding they could get bigger 
returns from sheep farms and deer 
forests, and regardless of ancient rights, 
set about '' clearing ” the land. 

Wholesale evictions were carried out, 
and the bitterness of that time has left 
its mark upon the Highland tempera-, 
ment to this day. Successive Acts of 
Parliament have given to the crofters 
the security they claimed. But all this 
legislation, while it has led to a great 
improvement in housing, has brought 
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INVERNESS CASTLE AND THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE NESS 

Inverness, called the “ capital of the Highlands,” stands on both banks of the Ness, at the head 
of the Moray Firth. The present castle was built in the nineteenth century, but the first is supposed 
to have been erected by Macbeth on the Auld Castle Hill. The shops of the Highland Railway are 
in the town, and other industries include distilling, tanning and the manufacture of woollens 


neither peace nor prosperity to the 
HigWands. The population still dimin- 
ishes. There is still an unsatisfied 
demand for land to cultivate. 

The cost of equipping new small- 
holdings has been found to be pro- 
hibitive, having regard to the productive 
capacity of the land. The cost of 
* education on modern lines, of road- 
making, of police and of sanitary 
supervision has almost risen beyond 
the ratable capacity of many of the 
districts affected. 

From these Highland counties comes 
a continuous demand for grants and 
subsidies from the Imperial Exchequer 
to make new roads, piers and harbours, 
to maintain additional steamer com* 
munications, to provide special educa- 
tional facilities, to equip small-holdings 
with buildings, roads, fences and water 
supplies on an unremunerative scale. 

Under present conditions the land is 
incapat>le of absorbing the natural 
increase of population. In many cases it 
cannot support the existing population 
on modern standards of comfort. On 


the sea coast, in normal times, fishing 
provides an admirable part-time in- 
dustry which fits in with the cultivation 
of a croft. Proximity to a town, or to a 
holiday resort, provides some with a 
lucrative market for their produce. A 
few find employment as shepherds, 
gamekeepers and gillies. But such is the 
limited home horizon of the gallant 
race of Highlanders. 

In two directions it seems possible 
to restore prosperity to the Highlands — 
by afforestation, and by the develop- 
ment of the latent water-power resources 
of the country. 

The moist climate of Scotland is 
admirably suited to the growing of 
timber, but owing to the improvidence 
of the past the country has been 
practically denuded of forests. It has 
been estimated that about one quarter 
of the total surface at present classed as 
waste or poor grazing would 3deld a 
profitable return on capital invested in 
afforesting it. 

In fully developed forest land, as in 
Germany, from twenty to thirty times 
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as many people can be employed as are 
now employed as shepherds or game- 
keepers. Numerous subsidiary forest 
industries spring up. The arable land is 
reserved for small-holdings, the occu- 
pants of which can find profitable winter 
occupation in the forests. The state has 
now started the work of afforestation 
through the Forestry Commission, over 
which Lord Lovat presides. 

Sweden and Norway have pointed the 
way in the utilisation of water-power. 
The foaming rivers which descend from 
their mountains are known as the white 
coal of the country. Its most potent 
application is now' seen to be the 
generation of electricity in bulk. A 
beginning has been made in the High- 
lands by the enterprising British 
Aluminium Company, at the Falls of 
Foyers, on Loch Ne.ss, and at Kinloch- 
leven, near Ballachiilish. 

There the electric pow'er is used to 
heat the furnaces in which aluminium 
ore is reduced to the brilliant and useful 
metal. At the head of the remote Loch 
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Leven, inaccessible until quite recently 
by road, the stranger is surprised to 
find a modern pier with electric cranes, 
an electric railway, electric light along 
the roadway and in the cottages 
electric heating and cooking, and a 
prosperous little colony of skilled work- 
men and scientists from all parts of 
the country. 

A much greater scheme for utilising 
the water-power of the Grampians has 
been authorised by Parliament. One 
can see a vision of industrialism, 
without its smoke and grime, establish- 
ing itself among the mountains. 

Generalisations about the character of 
the Scottish people are very mish^ading. 
Many races have been blended, in 
varying proportions, to make the 
modern population, and, as I have 
shown, this process is not yet ended. 
Differences of climate, occupation and 
social evolution have left their mark. 

The dark -haired type that occurs in 
the west Highlands is probably de- 
scended from a mixed Alpine and 



IN CASTLE STREET, ABERDEEN SCOTLAND'S FOURTH LARGEST CITY 

The Market Cross, seen above, with the medallion heads representing Scotland's sovereigns from 
James I. to James VI., was erected in Castle Street, Aberdeen, in 1686, on the site of an earlier 
cross. The Duke of Gordon's monument, near the beginning of King Street, on the right, faces 
the handsome municipal building, and commands a vista of busy Union Street 
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Iberian stock which arrived via Ireland. 
Mmgled with them are the big-boned, 
red-haired Piets described by Tacitus, 
probably Bronze Age migrants of mixed 
Alpine and Nordic descent, who made 
their way north along the east coast 
through England. 

Overlying them both are the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed descendants of the 
Vikings, pure Nordics. The Lothians 
were originally peopled by Angles from 
the mouth of the Elbe, and Strathclyde 
by Brythonic tribes of ancient British, 
or Welsh, origin. 

From such components have been 
evolved the infinitely various types that 
people the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 
From this soil sprang both the hard- 
headed materialism of Aberdeen and 
the l>Tic rapture of Robert Burns, the 
logical rationalism of David Hume and 
the amorphous emotionalism of 
MacPherson*s “ Ossian,'* the acquisitive 
genius of Andrew Carnegie and the self- 
sacrificing devotion of David Living- 
stone. One could multiply instances. 

Such broad differences in national 
characteristics as do exist between 
Scotland and England may be traced, 
not to race, but to the following circum- 


stances. England started on the march 
to civilization as a fully developed 
Roman colony, which Scotland never 
was. England, similarly, was influenced 
by the Normans in a way in which 
Scotland never was. 

The ancient alliance between France 
and Scotland has left some marks. 
Scotland had a start of several centuries 
over England in the matter of popular 
education. At the Reformation they 
took different ways, Scotland becoming 
Presbyterian and England remaining 
Episcopalian, and this divergence has 
had profound reactions. To it may be 
traced the preoccupation of the Scottish 
mind with questions of Church govern- 
ment, theology and metaphysics. 

It has been well said that the difference 
in national characteristics is illustrated 
by the first question in the Catechisms 
of the respective national Churches. 

The Englishman is a plain, matter-of- 
fact, practical man, and his Catechism 
commences with a plain, matter-of-fact 
question, “ What is yoxir name ? ** The 
Catechism of the Scottish Presbyterian, 
on the other hand, commences with 
“ What is man's chief end ? " — a highly 

metapheesical " question. 


SCOTLAND : GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions, An elevated plateau 
carved by erosion into residual peaks, 
deep, narrow glens and rocky lake basins. 
The whole split along two lines of fracture 
with a wide trench between — one of the 
classic examples of a Rift Valley — wherein 
coal and iron have been preserved. Thus 
three divisions — the Northern Highlands, 
the Southern Uplands and the Central 
Lowlands. The plateau forms part of one 
.of the oldest land areas in the world, and 
with Scandinavia and north-west Ireland 
forms the European relic of the old 
continent of Arctis. (Cf. Europe.) 

Climate, By elevation and latitude 
cool in summer, with long da3rs and short 
nights. By situation on the margin of 
the ocean, within the winter gulf of 
warmth of the north-east Atlantic, 
warm and wet in winter, with snow on the 
heights. The higher the ground, the 
rainier ; the nearer the west, the rainier, 
and the warmer in winter. Cape Wrath 
is wanner in January than London. . 

Vegeiaiion, Naturally a forest land, 
yet most of. the virgin forest has been 
cleared. In the norfJi. moor-land. In the 


south, grass-land. The marginal and 
central lowlands are tilled. 

Products. On the southern grass-lands 
one of the densest sheep areas in the world, 
hence tweeds. On the relatively small 
areas of arable, some of the best farming 
in the world for potatoes, wheat, oats, 
etc. ; hence the safe of seed potatoes and 
seeds from market gardens. On the moor- 
lands, highland cattle. In the Rift Valley, 
industries with worldwide ramifications ; 
ships from the Clyde, sewing cotton from 
Paisley, jute goods from Dundee, books 
and printing from Edinburgh. 

Communications. Overseas from Glas- 
gow. Continental from Leith, Dundee 
and Aberdeen. Railways to England via 
Berwick or Carlisle. 

Outlook. Scotland owes much to her 
export of men. They have migrated to 
England, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and India ; they sail the Seven Seas.; 
and they send business back to the 
Mother Country. Scotland's future lies 
in the continued exceUetice of her spedali- 
ties, the products peculiat to her historical 
development and geographlced resjotircos. 
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The Coasts & Hinterland of Y ugo-Slavia 

by Frank Fox 

Author of ‘*The Balkans.” etc. 


I N the minds of most people “ the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes/' as it is officially called, 
will be always known as “ Serbia 
because the heroic courage of Serbia in 
the Great War made that name a 
household word throughout the world. 

** YugO“Slavia/’ the country of the 
Southern Slavs, is a more comprehensive 
term, but in truth, Serbia " is suffici- 
ently exact. Most of the population, 
whether styled Serb, Croat or Slovene, 
is racially Serbian : all the area was 
once before under Serbian rule ; and, 
in time to come, despite certain differ- 
ences of religion and of language, Serbia 
will doubtless become a thoroughly 
homogeneous state. 

It comprises old Serbia, a part of 
what is known as Macedonia, old 
Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Camiola and 
Slavonia (the last six districts were 
under the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
before the Great War). 

Some facts of Balkan history need 
to be recalled to explain the constitution 
of this Kingdom of Serbia. 

Pint Constituents of the Nation 

Tribes of Don Cossacks began to 
enter the Balkan Peninsula in the 
sixth century during the period of the 
decline of the Roman Empire. In the 
seventh century they were encouraged 
to settle in what is now Serbia, on 
condition of paying tribute to the Greek 
empke at Constantinople. They set up 
an aristocratic republic of a Slav type 
and were very soon hotly at war with 
their neighbours. 

Early in the tenth century the 
Bulgarian (a Tartar-cum-Slav race) 
almost traced Serbia from the map, 


but the Serbs recovered after half a 
century, to come shortly afterwards 
under the .sway of the Greek Empire. 
In the eleventh century the Serbians 
reasserted their strength and became a 
powerful nation. They entered into 
friendly relations with the F^ope of 
Rome and for some time contemplated 
following the Roman rather than the 
Eastern or Greek Church (to-day the 
Croats and Slovenes generally follow 
the Roman Church, and the Serbs proper 
the Eastern). 

Serbia Established as a Power 

In the twelfth century King Stephen 
of Serbia was a valued ally of the Greek 
empire against the Venetians. He 
established Serbia as a European 

power," and the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa visited his court at Belgrade. 
King Stephen was the first of a succession 
of able and brave monarchs, and Serbia 
enjoyed a period of stable prosperity 
and power unusually lengthy for the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

Except for the strife between the 
Eastern and Roman Catholic Churches 
for supremacy, the nation was at peace 
within her own borders, and enjoyed 
not only a military but an economic 
predominance in the Balkans. Mining 
and handicrafts were developed, educa- 
tion encouraged, and the national 
organization reached fully to the standard 
of European civilization at the time. 

In 1303 Serbia helped the Greek 
empire against the growing power of 
the Turks, undertaking an invasion of 
Asia Minor, and in 1315 again saved the 
Greek empire from its powerful enemy. 
When in 1336 Stephen Dushan, the 
greatest of Serbian kings, who has been 
compared to Napoleon because of bis 
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TOWNS, RAILWAYS AND GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF THE KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES 




military genius and capacity f&r states- 
mtoship, came to the throne, he ruled 
over a greater area than the present 
kingdom ’ of' Serbia: 

When the disunibn of tHe ' Christian 
states in the Balkans brought tlie Turk 
into possession of the Balkan Peninsula, 
Serbia was the last to succumb. 
Towards the end of the fourteenth 
century her power was broken by the 
Turks on the field of Kossovo (1389). 
Even then a remnant of the race kept 
its independence on the Black Mountain, 
or Montenegro. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the Turkish domination of the 
Balkans was destroyed chiefly through 
the efforts of the Serbs. Later the 
Serbs, alone of the Balkan Peninsula 
peoples, consistently and stubbornly 
resisted the German ambition to stretch 
the Teutonic power to the Aegean, and 
when the German power was broken 
they entered into possession of their 
historic racial territory. The vSerbian 


boundaries of to-day are thus not only 
the legitimate reward of military virtue : 
they are historically and ethnographic 
cally justified. 

Serbia makes roughly the western 
rectangle of the Balkan Peninsuhr 
bounded by Austria and Hungary, on 
the north, by Italy and the Adriatic on 
the west, by Albania and Greece on 
the south, by Bulgaria and Rumania 
on the east. 

Along the western frontier the Dinaric 
Alps run ; on the seaward side they 
constitute a well-defined mountain 
barrier with some fine peaks (such as 
Durmitor, Jablanov and Lovtchen, the 
fortress mountain which commands the 
bay of Cattaro). Inland towards the 
east the Dinaric Alps degenerate into 
a jumble of broken hills and valleys. 
Into eastern Serbia there come off- 
shoots of the Transylvanian Alps and 
of the Rhodope Mountains. Into 
southern vSerbia coimi off.shoots of the 
Pindus range. 

..."■I 

*■ 
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GRAIN MARKET IN A PUBLIC SQUARE OF MONASTIR 

An ancient Macedonian city, Monastir, the most southerly town in Yugo-.Slavia, lies 130 miles 
north-vi’€«t of Salonica with which it has communication by rail. Although modem mills are increas- 
ing, Macedonian farmers still carry their grain into the towns, as in the days of Alexander the 
Great, and retail it to the consumers, many of whom grind it with stones turned by hand 
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The Western drainage area into the 
Adriatic is narrow. One river, the 
i^arenta,ctits right through the mountain 
range and gives the interior of Serbia 
sorne kind of water communication with 
the Adriatic, but for most of its course 
it runs between very precipitous banks, 
and nothing would ever make it a 
good waterway. 

From Belgrade to the Iron Gates 

The Danube, the Morava and the 
Save are the chief rivers of the north 
and the oa.st. The chief inland plain 
is the Blackbirds’ Field (Kossovopolye) 
Where in 1389 the Serbian nation was 
overwhelmed by the Turks. There are 
extensive riverine plains along the 
courses of the ri\'er.s in the Danube 
drainage area ; smaller plains along the 
ajursos of the short coastal rivers. 

The coast is generally rugged, it is 
fringed by an archijx^lago and has but 
few good harbours. The general aspect 
of Serbia is rugged and the proportion 
of plain and plateau to mountain is 
small. The natural beauty of Serbia is 
sui>erb. No grander scenery can be 
found in Europe than is offered to the 
voyager who follows the Danube down 
from Belgrade to the Iron Gates. On 
the Serbian bank of the river he passes 
a procession of noble mountains, forest- 
clad, with glimpses of lovely valleys. 

Path of the Great Serbian Retreat 

Leaving the river at any of the points 
where roads run to the south he passes 
through country generally of savage 
grandeur but sometimes of gentle pretti- 
ness. There are numerous monuments 
of the Roman occupation and of the 
Byzantine Empire. The tourist who is 
riot prepared to travel on horseback or 
by px-wagon cannot hope to see the 
full .charrn of the country for railways 
and good carriage roads are rare. 

There is a different type of natural 
beauty to be observed by the voyager 
from the Adriatic coast to the interior 
(again the warning is necessary that 
roads are generally primitive). Going 
up froip the coa^t tfee travell^ wiD 
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encounter some of the actual virgin 
forests of Europe. 

The change from the luxuriant semi- 
tropical vegetation of the coastal strip 
to the straggling thickets of the higher 
slopes of the mountains gives great 
variety of scenery, and, looking back, 
there are .some wonderful glimpses of 
the sea and of the archipelago. 

A journey which offers as splendid 
scenery and as poignant historic interest 
as any in the world is to follow the path 
by which the remnant of the Serbian 
army retreated to the coast in the Great 
War, driven from the country, which 
it had successfully held against Austria, 
by the combined forces of Germany, 
Austria and Bulgaria. 

With that retreating force travelled 
a British hospital unit, and the army 
saved some of its guns. Yet the track 
seems impossible for a wheeled vehicle. 

Soil, Climate and Winds 

The soil in the coastal and riverine 
plains and valleys is fertile, in the moun- 
tains generally poor but suitable for 
forestry and for pastoral occupation. 
The climate ranges from the Mediter- 
ranean type (moist and warm) in the 
west to the Continental type (drier and 
with great extremes of temperature) in 
the east. On the coast, air currents of 
warm temperature and high humidity are 
fairly persistent. Tlie prevailing wind 
is known as the sirocco,*' but is not 
the hot, dry wind called by that name 
in Italy and Spain. A wind from the 
interior to the sea known as the ** bora 
is warm and dry. 

Snow is hardly known in the coastal 
region ; in the mountains it covers the 
ground for five or even six months of 
the year. In the coastal region the 
chief rainfall is in the winter ; inland 
the chief precipitation is in the spring 
or early summer. 

The vegetation on the coast is Medi- 
terranean in character ; the olive and 
the cork oak flourish. Vines do well in 
the valleys and a wild vine is found 
in the southern mountains. Figs, 
apples and pomeiranatas ciiltivated 
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PRINCIPAL STREET IN KRUSHEVATZ SHOWING THE LAZAR MEMORIAL 


The prosperous town of Krushevatz, medieval capital of Serbia, lies on the Western Morava, ten miles 
above its confluence with the Morava. Several markets are held annually for the sale of agricultural 
produce, and the importance of the town is enhanced by its connexion with the main Belgrade-Nish 
railway by the Ushitse branch. The monument is to the memory of Lazar, the last Serbian Tsar 



iN A SQUARE OF LJUBUANA, AN OLD SLOVENIAN TOWN 


Ljubljana, fomerly the capital of Carniola, a province of Austria-Hungary, and known as Laibach, 
is now the chief town of Slovenia, the north-eastern section of Yugo-Slavia. Lying on a well-watered 
plain on th^ Vienna-Trieste railway, the town has manufactures of textile and leather goods, machinery 
and paper. The marble fountain seen itbove in the town-hall square dates from 1753 
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extensively ; the plum is, however, the 
national fruit and it is largely used for 
preserves and the distillation of spirits. 

A great part of the area of Serbia is 
forest covered, oaks predominating. 
The great herds of pigs, the rearing of 
which is the foremost industry of the 
country, are pastured in the oak forests. 
Maize is the cereal chiefly grown, but 
wheat, barley, oats and rye are also 
cultivated. Potatoes are hardly known, 
but onions, garlic, paprika (Turkish 
pepi>er), beans and cabbage are common. 

Mineral Wealth in Neglect 

The mineral resources of Serbia arc 
great and varied, though the degree of 
productive exploitation is very small — 
probably smaller than in the fourteenth 
century. Copper, iron, lead, silver, zinc, 
sulphur, coal, chrome, manganese, salt 
and oil shale are found. 

It is probable that a policy of vigorous 
development will be followed when 
adequate financial support can be ob- 
tained (already British oil interests arc 
developing in Albania, territory similar 
to that of southern Serbia). 

The chief occupations of the country 
are pastoral and agricultural: the 

rearing of pigs, cattle, goats, sheep, 
horses ; the exploitation of the forests ; 
the cultivation of grain and fruits. 
There are peasant industries '' of 
leather-working, embroidery and 
cabinet-making. The mining industry is 
beginning to assert its importance in the 
national life, and lithographic stone, 
marble and slate are quarried. 

Geoeral Knowledge of Farming 

The agricultural and pastoral in- 
dustries are fostered in every possible 
way. They are taught in the schools. 
No one may enter the civil services in 
any capacity unless he has his school 
diploma showing that he has passed in 
some branch of pastoral or agricultural 
or daitying knowledge.' 

The system of agricultural cooperai- 
tion has served as a model for many 
other countries. When in 1830 the 
agriculttxral' Workers of Serbia weire 


liberated from serfdom, the state in- 
augurated on their behalf a system to 
protect them from famine and ex- 
ploitation by usurers. Village ware- 
houses were set up in which was stored 
the surplus grain of fertile years. The 
agriculturist was allowed cheap credit 
from the government. 

This state system was supplanted 
at a later date (1895) by a system of 
voluntary cooperation. Agricultural 
cooperative societies were formed to deal 
with production, storage, credit, health 
and insurance. These agricultural 
coo|>erative societies joined together in 
a strong union and in 1898 the Agri- 
cultural and Artisan Cooperative Act 
of the Serbian Parliament gave them an 
excellent charter. 

Agricultural Cooperative Societies 

The Serbian agricultural cooperative 
societies at the present time cover every 
agricultural and pastoral industry in- 
cluding dairying, vine-growing, fruit- 
growing and fruit-drying ; also the 
purchase of seed and machinery and the 
safeguarding of the health of members. 
Cooperative societies for the breeding 
and preservation of good stud cattle 
have been founded. 

The bulk of the land is held by peasant 
proprietors. 'Hiese are organized into 
communes. Though there is in Serbia, 
to almost the same degree as in Bul- 
garia, a policy of seclusion of the women 
of the nation, a Serbian woman may be 
the head of the village commune, and, 
as such, exercise a real authority. 

The rights of the communes are very 
jealously safeguarded. The central 
government must take no part in their 
administration, nor maintain any agents 
of its own to interfere with their affairs. 
Every district is subdivided into com- 
munes, which are either urban or rural. 
The commune is a corporation. Every 
subject must belong to a commune and 
figure in its registers, the laws not 
tolerating the state of vagrancy. 

The chief trade of is with 

Italy, Imports from Itdy represent 
about 34 per cent of the 
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Czechoslovakia, Austria and Great 
Britain range next. The exports also 
are chiefly to Italy with 30 per cent, of 
the total, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Greece ranging next. 
The most important exports are cattle, 
meat and other cattle products, timber 
and prunes. 

The main railway lines are from 
Belgrade via Nish to Constantinople (a 
branch of the ** Orient Express *'), and 
from Belgrade to Salonica. The total 
of normal gauge lines within the kingdom 


Sarajevo, the scene of the murder of the 
Austrian Archduke which ushered in 
the Great War ; Nish, an important 
strategic point ; Cetigne, the old capital 
of Montenegro which was a notable 
centre of Serbian culture in the Middle 
Ages and possessed one of the first 
printing presses in Europe (the type was 
melted down to make bullets in a war 
against the Turks) ; and Ragusa, a fairly 
good port on the Adriatic. Fiume 
cannot be called a Serbian city but may, 
by friendly arrangement with Italy, be 
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ALONGSIDE THE MORAVA, SERBIA’S PRINCIPAL WATERWAY 

From the point, near Krushevatz, where the W'estem and Southern Morava join their waters, the 
combined streams are known as the Morava. Winding north, it falls into the Dauubt^ some 30 miles 
east-south-east of Belgrade, and has a total length of about 250 miles. The Morava, whose valley 
was prominent in the Great War, is navigable from its junction with the Danube up to Nish 


is 3,732 miles. There are also 1,952 miles 
of narrow gauge lines. The Danube and 
the Save give good water transport to 
northern Serbia. The Adriatic coast is 
poor in harbours. The most important 
are Ragusa and Cattaro. 

Postal telegraph and telephone ser- 
vices are not fully developed. There 
are about 3,600 post offices, 850 tele- 
graph stations and 730 telephone stations 
in the kingdom. 

The chief towns are Belgrade (which 
has been dealt with in a separate chap- 
ter) ; Agjram* the old capital of Croatia^* 
Slayt^i&L vrith 4 population d 80,000 ; 


partly at the disposal of tlic kingdom 
as a port. 

Serbian rural conditions arc still 
marked by the conditions imposed upon 
a people constantly fighting for 
independence. The tendency is for 
homestead, village and town to be in 
the best positions for defence, not for 
inter-communication. Health condi- 
tions are generally good ; but there i$ 
some malaria on the coast marshes and 
flies are a nuisance in the summer. 

The Serbian was a much abused 
national type before the outbreak of the 
Great War. An indomitable folk, 
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cherishing dearly their independence, 
they were little liked by their Turkish, 
Grecian and Bulgarian neiglibours, and 
they were the black beasts of 
German propaganda. 

1 recall being an unconscious victim 
of this German propaganda, and can 
remember, when going to Belgrade for 
the first time, carefully loading my 
revolver as the train crossed the river 
to enter the city. My idea was that the 
week-end pastime of the inhabitants was 
massacre, and that the. stranger kept his 
life only if he had a ready trigger. 
Going away 1 knew better. 

All the same lluy are no tame 
peo])le, the Serbs. During the Turkish 
occupation a Serl>ian woman who w’as 
victimised by a Turk strangled her 
infant at birth rather than rear the 
child of the enemy. 

Marriage among the Serbs is earl\' ; 
families are large. As is usual in 
countries which Ikut come into contact 
with the I'urk, the womi'ii are expected 
to live a secluded and domestic life. 
The men are usually tall and handsome, 
the women very good-looking. 

The Montenegrin is a Serbian 
Highlander, and while the Serbian 
eni[)ire floiirish(’d, claimed for himself 
no separate national entity. When, 
howT'ver, the n.'St of Serlua was sub- 
jugated by the Turks. '' the Black 
Mountain held out, and there gathered 
within its little area of rocky hill 
fastnesses the free remnants of the 


Serbian race. The story of that little 
nation transcends the story of Sparta, 
and makes the fighting record of the 
Swiss seem almost tame. 

The Croats are of the same race as the 
Serbs but Roman Catholic in religion. 
Their family communities, or zadrugas, 
each consisting of from ten to twenty 
persons under a domacin or gospodar, 
are characteristic of this Slav race. 

Of the inhabitants of Bosnia- 
lltTzegovina, most are Slavs and speak 
the Serbian language, but they are 
strangely divided in religion, and 42 per 
cent, give alk'giance to the Orthodox 
Church ; 34 pcT cent, are Mahomedans, 
the n'ui Hinder belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church. However, religious 
barriers are falling away with the 
growing consciousness of racial unity. 
This district is de.scribed s(‘parately. 

The Mac(‘donian ] portion of the 
Serbian population pn\sents a somewhat 
troublesonu' ] Problem, h'or c(iiturie\s 
the Macedonian district has lunm the 
chief .storm centre of the Ikalkans, the 
recruiting ground for bands of irregulars, 
the No-man’s Land in which Turk, 
Cireek, Bulgar, Albanian and Serb could 
always fomt'nt (or find) troubkx 

But Iht* Serbian kingdom is facing all 
its religions, racial and economic troubk's 
with a rc'asonable confidence. The core 
of the kingdom is thoroughly sound ; 
the “ predominant partner '' enjoys a 
great prestige ; and full unity, if not 
achieved, is within sight. 


SERBIA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions, 'Flie north- west orn 
slab of the Ikilkau Peninsula ; fringed by 
the Adriatic and, at the moment, spread 
over from the yieninsnla to the Danubian 
lowlands in Slax'onia and the Backa, 
The heights lie west and south, and the 
main drainage is to the Danube, and the 
general lie c)f th(^ land concentrates on 
J^elgradc. The Dalmatian littoral is a 
remote appendage in a different region. 
iKung Mediterranean, while the rest is 
Central European. 

Climate and Vegetation. Mainly con- 
tinental, with extremes of temperature 
and summer rains. Forested except 
where cleared. 

Products. Plums and pigs. Small 
amounts of ores. 


Communications. Railways? radiate 
from Belgrade. West by the Drave-Save 
lowlands to the Adriatic and Italy ; 
north by the Hungarian plain to Bud a 
Pest and Vienna ; east by the Danube 
valley to Bukarcst ; soutli by the Morava 
valley to Salonica, and south-east to 
Sofia and Constantinople. 

Outlook. A peasant people, land- 
holders, and largely self-satisfying, steeped 
in the habits of communal life, with a 
great unifying tradition in their history, 
yet with separatist influences in their 
several religious adliercnces to Rome, to 
Islam, and to the Eastern Church, the 
Serbs-Croats- Slovenes have yet to demon- 
strate whether they can form a united 
folk and develop their resources. 




John Buvliby 

Serbia. In the market-place at Ragusa is a statue of the poet 
GunduHc. The dome of the cathedral appears over the roofs 
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Serbia. Ramparts and towers gird Ragusa about where it covers a promontory thrust into the Adriatic, Plague 
and earthquake in the seifenteenth century destroyed th^ commercial prosperity of this former republic 



9 


Serbia. Semico ewircles the base and partially ascends the seaward slope of a castk-topped hill at the mouth 
of the Kerka rtver in Dalmaha. On the right can be seen the dome of the fifteenth-century cathedral 
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Serbia. Caitaro stands upon the shore of the beautiful Gulf of Cattaro, On the eastern side of the gulf 
there rises an abrupt wall of serried fnountains^ the craggy outposts «/ the wild land of Montenegro 
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Serbia. Lesina is the quiet port on the island of the same name, and upon a hill above it is Fort SpagnuolOf 
joined to the fozvn with battlemented walls and built by Emperor Charles V, to command the harbour 
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Serbia. In the centre of the palace of Diocletian at Spalato is the Piazza del DuoniOy where the magnificenl 
Corinthian columns have been incorporated in the fronts of the hmses abutting on one side of the piazza 



Juliii Buithby 

Serbia. Every time Montenegrins go to market in Cattaro they 
must toil up and down thousands of feet along this sigsag road 
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SHANGHAI 


Greatest Treaty Port of China 

by A. Corbett- Smith 

Author of “The hCvoIuti-Mi of Modern Cliina 


S HANGHAI standb to-day as one 
of the greatest ports and trading 
centres of the world. 

About the middle of the nineteenth 
c<*ntury the site of this mighty settle- 
ment was a region of rice and cotton 
hchls, malodorous creeks, scattered 
Chinese liamlets, with the walk'd native 
city hard by frowning across the river. 
Shanghai spells “ contrast/’ and that is 
the wonder and interest of the place 
to all who delight in llie study of human 
nature, the t^volution and enterprise of 
their human kind. 

It is but sinc(* 1840 that a handful 
of British sailc'd up th(‘ Hwangpu and 
took peacealde ])ossc‘Ssion, wi h subse- 
quent formal renting, of the creek sidt‘S 
and mudflats where now great business 
houses, modern hotels, tlieatres and a 
cathedral stand firmly set. Time was 
when a man would makt* his way, gun 
on shoulder, along a slender native 
track and flush a pheasant at every 
step. To-day, that track runs, a 
broad macadamised road, tree-lined, 
electrically-lit, ])ast spacious foreign 
villas embowered in flower gardens. 

Chma^s Eternal Presence 

Electric trams, motor omnibuses, 
taxicabs rattle past and, side by side 
with them, a Chinese sits stolidly in 
his in an -pulled rickshaw or eight little 
Chinese women perch, chattering like 
magpies, upon a man-pushed native 
wheelbarrow. 

That handful of years ago, when three 
or four men elected themselves into a 
municipal council, the annual cost of 
lighting the settlement was some £36. 
To-day the financial budget of the 
electricity department approximates 
7,250,000 taels, or about £1,250,000. 


The first munici])al budget of those old 
city fathers was for : tiiat of 

their pre.sent-duy succe.<sors is for a sum 
approaching £2,500,000. 

Upon one side of a crc'ck lies China 
immured i)i a native city which .stands 
to-day almost as it did when David 
reigned at Ji riisalt in ; upon the other 
side lic'S Juaiici', conducting lur muni- 
cipal ahairs from a iuench hotel-de- 
villt‘, her (‘ommt r<“ial business from 
tyjacal b'reneli liusiiiess houses, enjoying 
her sjiort at a Fre nch “ ci'i'cle .sportif ” 
and her “ heiire verte ” at a Frewh 
cafe that fionts a spacious boulevard, 
Edward Vil. Avtume. 

A Walk alonjf the Hund 

Yet across this France oi tlie J’'ar Itast 
there' stretclu's the ewr- present shadow 
of the (jlcler civilization. The Chinese 
are everywlH.'n'. 

Let us mejve northward across the 
se'ttlement, and we* will walk by way of 
the Bund, the Thanu's Flmbankme'nt of 
Shanghai. Ujion our right lies the 
Hwangpu ri\'er cr<>wde'd with small 
craft with, ujiem the fartluT side, 
Footling — a terra incognita to the folk 
of Shanghai. The Bunel gives us a 
scene as busy as any in Shanghai, 
Here the “ merchants most elo congre- 
gate ” ; exchange brokers dash about 
from hong to hong ; thc' Customs Hou.se 
is here ; so is the Shanghai Club where, 
at the midday aperitif hour, much of 
the most inqiortant business of the 
settlement is transacted over thc in- 
sidious cocktail and gossi}) is bandied 
to and fro. 

A medley of traffic, native and 
foreign, throngs the street, and the 
problem of regulation is becoming as 
acute as that of Piccadilly. 
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THE HUGE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT ON THE HWANGPU . 


We follow the Bund, passing pleasant part of the settlement this, unsavoury 

embankment gardens, the British in places, whence come now and again 

Consulate with other offices of British rumours of unhappy brawls between 

administration near by, and so to the natives and sailors ashore from their 

Soochow Creek. Here, if you will, you ships. The Americans have a concession 

may take a boat-train (the accent is here, a consulate and a large up-to-date 

upon the first word) up country to hotel. But, once again, over all broods 

Soochow and beyond. In days not far the shadow of China, 

distant this formed one of the holiday Now let us visit those three main 
jaunts of the wild-fowler seeking pleasant westward roads, the Canton, the Nan- 

week-end sport. king and the Peking. The first named, 

We cross the creek by the Garden wholly Chinese, has come to be termed 

Bridge and find ourselves in the Hong- the Paris of China. Indeed to the 

kew quarter. A somewhat nondescript Chinese, residents and visitors, it is a 
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centre of exotic gaiety such as surely in the settlement. Once it marked the 
is unknown anywhere else within the edge of the settlement ; to-day you 
country’s borders. may imagine such a course at Hyde 

The Nanking Road is the Oxford Park Corner. The China pony is the 

Street ot Shanghai and the main racing animal, and some idea may be 

thoroughfare for foreign residents out gained of his value out there when one 

to their homes in the west. It was learns that £^,ooo is by no means an 

along this road that, a few years ago, abnormal price for a good “ possible.” 

electric trams made their first appear- As much as one million dollars will be 

ance, to the consternation and joy of invested in the ” Champions Sweep,” 

the native mind. Your Chinese takes the Derby of vShanghai. 
hardly to the laws of gravitation and In every year tluTc are some thirty 
motion, and for years the spectacle of to forty days’ racing and much of this 
” grave and reverend signiors ” trying period is regarded as public holiday, 
to board or alight from a moving car Professional jockeys.it may be remarked, 
was one of the sights of Shanghai, are barred. Beyond the race-course, we 
From morning to nightfall their com- enter upon the pleasantly named 
patriots w'ould line both sides of the Bubbling Well Road and villadom. 
roadway and roar with delight over Here also is the charming Country Club 
each new tumble into the mud, especially with its comfortable club-house and 
as every unwitting bufibon would in vari- delightful grounds — the resort of rank 
ably crash head first. and fashion each late afternoon. 

Half-way out upon the Nanking The Peking Road seems for the 
Road is the principal race-course, to most part to be inhabited by Chine.se, 
most residents the centre of attraction who sell to each other pieces of old 



Erneit Peterffy 

ASTOR HOUSE HOTEL BESIDE THE SOOCHOW CREEK, SHANGHAI 


Shanghai has ^bout half-a-dozen magnificent European hotels, of which the Astor House Hotel 
is the most famous. The great restaurant is capable of accommodating about 300 persons. This 
hotel is in the British concession, which was ceded in 1843 and contains the American quarter ; 
the French concession, which dates from i843» lies next to the native city to the south 


S. Cautmcili 

SHANGHAI; NANKING ROAD, THE CHIEF SHOPPING CENTRE 


Kanl^ Road from the Buad out to the race-course through the heart of the Central District. 
M the prindp^ European shops and many of the best native ones are in this street, where products 
from all over China and beautiful examples of Indian workmanship can be purchas^. There are 
three systems of electric trams in Shanghai, including one operating withm the native city 
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COMPACT MASS OF NATIVE CRAFT UPON SOOCHOW CREEK 
in tbe distance is the huge post ofBce building where all the mails are now handled instead of being 
dealt with at the separate post office of each settlement. The Soochow Creek is a tributary of the 
liwahgpu, and is crossed at its mouth by the Garden Bridge, a portion of which is visible in the left* 
hand comer of the photograph. Soochow is about 4^ miles west of Shanghai 



£ N. A 

BUBBLING WELL IN BUBBLING WELL ROAD, SHANGHAI 


Bubbling Well Road lies beyond the race-eoursf; and traverses the Western District. In the road is a 
spring which has been walled round, and from which the road takes its name. At the northern end 
are the Yii-yuen Gardens, and at the southern the Chang-yuen Gardens, both laid out in the Chinese 
way. Much of the district is occupied by the residences of European inhabitaiits 



B. A 

FAMOUS ‘ Wl^l-OVy FATT.IgRN TEA-HOUSE IN THE CHIN E,SE CITY 
Near tbe north gate, pf theWative city there is a Chinese tea-house, wbich;is. popularly; believed to be 
the original repre^ntatioa of the v^ow pattern^ The vtea-house strands. upon piles id what once 
a large pdhd» and is approacbed by a' liigzag bridge designed td keep, out e^Vil; spirits. The old’ city is 
enclosed by walls which are over * tiuee ixii]es' 'W'c^ihn^ " 
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ironmongery and other bric-i-brac from 
the foreign houses ; but one is inclined 
to suspect other and less innocent 
occupations. Foreign constructed build- 
ings rise rapidly everywhere and it is 
interesting to observe how the Chinese 
adapt such foreign construction to 
native requirements— in their theatres, 
for instance. 

Shanghai is neutral ground for all 
nations, and every nationality is well 
represented within its borders. It will 
be surmised that the task of governing 
and administering this remarkable and, 
1 suppose, unique little republic is not 
an easy one. 

To hundreds of thousands of Chinese, 
Shanghai is regarded as a sanctuary in 
which a man may pursue his lawful 
avocation without let or hindrance and 
under a stable government. But still 
it is Chinese soil, and Young China has 
very strong ideas of its own upon the 
subject. The problem of government 
is therefore very strongly complicated 
and the utmost tact, combinc'd with an 
adequate display of strength, has con- 
stantly to be exerci-sed by those respon- 
sible for the administration. 

The Backing of Diplomacy 

It speaks volumes for all concerned 
that little if any friction is ever ex- 
perienced, except such as can be 
smoothed away by the interchange of 
courteous diplomatic notes. And yet 
the Chinese within settlement limits 
outnumber the foreigners by about 
thirty-one to one. 

But the city fathers can rely also 
upon a very material backing for their 
enforcement of law and order. Shanghai 
boasts a Defence Volunteer Corps, which 
is surely as unique as the settlement 
itself. This comprises some thirteen 
different detachments or companies, 
exclusive of H.Q. staff and reserves. 
Of infantry there are six companies 
provided by as many different nationali- 
ties, including Chinese. In addition 
there are other British companies, a 
Light Horse squadron, a battery of 
Field Artillery, Engineers and an 


armoured car section, a machine-gun 
company and — the Shanghai Scottish. 
All take their duties very seriously. 
I'here is, in addition, an efficient and 
well equipped police force of three 
sections, British, Chin(‘se and Sikhs ; 
and one of the first things that will 
astonish you arriving in Shanghai is the 
sight of our old friend, a London 

bobby,'' controlling the street traffic. 
Our city of contrasts ! 

An Interesting Charter 

The legal code upon which foreign 
settlement in Shanghai is based is termed 
the Land Regulations. As a document 
it is of great interest, commendably 
brief and concise but comprehensive. 
The contracting parties to it are the 
Chinese government and the court of 
foreign Consuls, with the municipal 
council acting in conjunction as an 
interested advisory party. 

One would like to dwell upon this legal 
code and its working, also upon many 
other aspects of the local government, 
notably the several courts of law, the 
education, foreign and native, conducted 
under the direction of the council, the 
admirably directed and up-to-date 
public health department and the 
thousand and one matters of human 
interest, wherein every day the council 
touches u])on the life of the community 
and keeps a fatherly eye upon its very 
mixed family. But we must pass on 
and consider the social aspects. 

Where Everybody Works 

In foreign Shanghai everyone works, 
not only the men but tluiir women folk, 
too. The settlement is one of the most 
democratic places in the world. 

Every man is taken at his own 
intrinsic value ; anyone coming out 
with noteworthy letters of introduction 
is regarded with grave suspicion until 
he proves his mettle. Everyone works 
and everyone is expected to contribute, if 
possible, something to the social life of 
the community. 

The women engage in business of their 
own or as employees in the foreign houses 
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SHANGHAI’S IMPOSING FRONTAGE UPON THE BUND BY THE HWANGPU-^ 
The upper photo^^aph bewiis with the building of the North China Daily News ” on the extreme left: 
next ^mes the Charterecf Bank, followed by the Palace Hotel. A little to the right is the Bank of China 
with two coluirms Jn its facade, and then m the background stands the clock to^»er of the Post Office. 
Over the mouth of boochow Creek is the Garden Bridge with the Japanese Consulate to the right. 
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-STRETCHING FROM THE FRENCH SETTLEMENT TO SOOCHOW CREEK 

In the lower photograph the War Memorial stands at the end of Edward VII, Avenue, the bound<^ 
of the French Settlement ; at the comer is the Asiatic Petroleum Company’s building, succeeded by 
the Shanghai Club. The great domed structure houses the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. On the 
opposite bank of the river the suburb of Pootung spreads with its shipyards, docks and foundries 
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LOOKING ALONG THE BROAD TREE-LINED BUND AT SHANGHAI 

The Bund really begins as the Quai de France in the French settlement and continues along the 
bank of the Hwangpu river until it reaches tlie Soochow Creek at the Garden Bridge. The Customs 
House, the Chamber of Commerce, the Shanghai Club and many of the business houses are all on the 
Bund, which is over a mile in length and has the Public Gardens at its northern extremity 



fi. N. A 


SIGNS OUTSIDE THE SHOPS IN SHANQHAPS OLD WALLED CITY 
The native quarter became a cit]^ in 1340, and the walls were built in 1554 as a defence against 
Tapanese pirates. The City, as it is called, in contradistinction to the foreign concessions, has changed 
but little for many centuries, except that telephones have been installed and pure water is supplied 
by a Chinese company, though many of the inhabitants atill prefer to drink the river water 
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or find work in one or other of the many 
educational or charitable enterprises 
that exist in Shanghai. 

Another interesting feature of Shang- 
hai social life is that nearly everything 
is “amateur" or voluntary. The 
concerts, the theatres and so forth 
depend almost wholly upon local ama 
teur talent. But of so high a standard 
is this that grand opera is frequently 
staged, and it is often possible to witness 
local perfonriances of big London suc- 
cesses within three or four months of 
their original production. And world- 
famous artists, like Kreisler and 
Calv(\ have been visiting Shanghai in 
increasing numbers. 

Foreign Shanghai lives its own life, 
aivl it is, one may note with some 
regret, a very self-contained life. There 
is little or no thought for the Chinese, 
and ver}^, ver\r few foreigners ever think 
of making evem the most cursory study 
of the language. The time-table of a 
day in the life of an average man may 
be suggested. 

The Day of an Average Man 

An early morning ride (everyone rides 
and keeps a pony) ; the office by 9.15 ; 
at noon all business closes down until 
2 p.m. ; office from 2 to 5 ; recreation 
and games ; dinner at about 8, The 
standard day is varied by the spells 
of public holidays. A race meeting 
doses busir^'ss for three days. If 
everyone works everyone certainly also 
plays, and it may be noted that Germany 
owed her striking commercial success in 
the Far East in great measure to her 
men's capacity and determination in 
work outside business hours. 

The climate of Shanghai is, on the 
whole, good. July, August and Sep- 
tember, with their enervating damp 
I^eat, are mpst trying months. The 
autumn and spring are delightful, and 
tb[0.winter is not cold. 

'Of sport and games there is infinite 
variety, for all possible tastes. There 
is even an annual regatta held opposite 
a village most felicitously called HenU. 
Cross-countiy mounted paper-chasing is 


the winter amusement par excellence, 
and a man must be a good rider to win 
a hunt and so his “ pink " coat. The 
sport is considered too dangerous for 
women to indulge in. 

The interest of Shanghai lies pri- 
marily in the unique character of its 
international republic ; in its striking 
admixture of East and West ; in its 
internal factions and dissensions, foreign 
no less than native ; in the eternal 
impassivity of the Chinese so closely 
in touch with Western customs and 
modes of thought ; in the system of 
rminicijial government with its multi- 
farious activities such as are almost 
unknown elsewhere. 

Doubtful Future of Shan(|hai 

But to appreciate those points of 
interest one must needs live and work 
in Shanghai ; and then, coming as one 
will to take them all as everyday 
matters, their significance will very 
probably be lost. But the human 
comedy ever remains for those with the 
eyes to see and the wit and sympathy 
to understand. 

What is to be the future of Shanghai 
no one can foresee. The question of 
extra-territoriality ever nins a quiet 
current of thought in the Chinese mind. 
And who can wonder at it ? The waves 
of Western civilization beat stormily 
upon the rock-bound coast of Chinese 
conservatism but with as littk^ apparent 
effect as that of the North Sea breakers 
upon Flamborough Head. 

A Thought for the European 

The Chinese were an old, old nation, 
highly civilized a thousand years before 
ever Julius Caesar landed his legions 
on the English coast. To the Chinese 
time does not exist. They may well 
be still one of the great nations of the 
earth when London and England and 
all its civilization are no more than 
memories of history. 

In the meantime, Shanghai goes about 
its work and play and lives its narrow, 
circumscribed life, one of the most 
interesting experiments of modem time. 
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The Land of the White Elephant 

by Sir George Scott 

Late Member of Anglo-Siamcse Boundary Commission 


S IAM has an area of roughly 
200,000 square miles. In shape 
it is a sort of square, det'ply 
dented on the north-east, where the 
Mekong river comes cranking in ; 
and there is a kind of tail where it 
stretches defiantly down the narrow 
Malay Peninsula to have a frontage 
on the Indian Ocean. Apart from this 
tail, it lies between 12° and 20° N. and 
98° and 105" E. 

Central Siam is an almost perfectly 
level plain and forms what may be 
called the hollow of a saucer, with the 
rim of the central ridge of the Malay 
Peninsula on the west, irregular tumbled 
ranges on the north, the elevation of 
the Korat plateau on the east and the 
muddy shores of the Gulf of Siam on 
the soutli. 

Alongside it is another saucer-like 
depression which forms eastern Siam. 
This lies in a circle of lulls and is dis- 
mally water-logged in the rains and 
.scorched into brick and dust in the 
hot weather. The two may be taken 
to represent a cheese and butter dish, 
with a pronounced rim in the arid 
Pnom Dang range which forms the 
boundary with Cambodia, and a chipped 
edge where low hills and a strip of flat 
land reach to the Mekong river. 

Needy East and Well-fed South 

To make up for the inhospitable 
expanse of the eastern division there 
is lush, almost over-luxuriant vegeta- 
tion in southern Siam, covering the 
narrower part of the Malay Peninsula. 
This is an ^temation of hiUs and valleys, 
with several broad open plains on the 
east coast. In the east the inhabitants 
have to work hard for their living; 


in the south they live in well-fed case 
and are not even energetic enough to 
be good Moslems, as they ought to be, 
since the majority are Malays. 

Lengthy River Boundaries 

The nortliem division is equally 
well wooded, but the forests are mostly 
deciduous. The ranges which bend 
south from tlie eastern end of tlie 
Himalayas and are .separated by the 
deep gashes of the Salween, the Me- 
kong and the Yangtze river valley.s — 
the three of them for a long distance 
not much more than 100 miles apart 
and with banks 8,000 feet high 
and more — fall away as they stream 
south and arc frayed out into parallel 
ranges of more moderate height, 
like the tufted end of a cow’s tail. 
They are covered w^ith dense forest 
jungle, but spaced between the ridges 
are flat-bottomed valleys where the 
bulk of the inhabitants live. In the 
hills arc only scattered settlements of 
wild tribes. 

The Mekong river forms the boundary 
on the greater part of the east and north, 
with the French state of Laos on the 
other bank, except on the south-east, 
beyond the Pnom Dang mountains, 
where a corner of Cambodia thrusts in 
and on the north-west where a some- 
what modest stream forms the frontier 
with the British Shan state of Kengtung. 

From this the boundary runs along 
the watershed between the Salween 
and the Meping rivers, edges into the 
greater river, and for 60 miles along 
it faces Burma ; then it runs up the 
Thaungyin river, follows the spine 
range of the Malay Peninsula down to 
Victoria Point at the isthmus of Kra, 
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where there was at one time the idea 
of digging a canal, and so for 350 
miles down the sludgy and island- 
studded coast of the Pukct division, 
along the sea. 

Again it rises to the central mountain 
range, follows it along the skirts of 
Keddah and Perak and drops down to 
the Gulf of Siam with Kelantan and 
the Federated Malay States generally 
to the south of it. The sea is the 
southern bound^iry and from Patani 
round to Cape Samit the coast-line 
measures quite 1,000 miles. There is 
abundant proof that there has been an 
upheaval of the land in the remote 
past and that towns now far inland were 
on the sea coast. To this has been 
added tlie alluvium brought down by 
the Menam. Consequently the shore is 
pushing south and the gulf is shallow. 

The coast, however, is very varied. 
At the head of the gulf where the 


Menam pours in slime all the year 
round, mud fiats fade imperceptibly 
into a dirty uninviting sea. The joining 
point of the sea and the land is hidden 
by belts of mangrove swamps depressing 
to look at and teeming with mosquitoes. 
Here and there scattered clearings show 
that firewood has been cut for Bangkok 
kitchens, and clumps of nipa palms with 
their handsome fronds offer some relief 
in addition to sui)plying efficient thatch 
from the foliage and spirit — very strong 
drink- from the nuts. 

The mouth of the Menam does not 
differ from the deltas of all considerable 
rivers in the East, but fortunately other 
parts of the coast-line are more pleasant 
to look at. Down the eastern side 
of the gulf then* are sandy beaches ; the 
sea is of a Mediterranean blue ; cultiva- 
tion altcrnat(\s with jungle-covered hills, 
sloping up from tlie shore ; and in some 
places sheer cliffs rise leading up to the 



GREAT BRONZE BUDDHA AMID THE RUINS OF OLD AYUTHIA 

Founded in 1351, Ayuthia, the former capital of Siam, stands on an island in the Menam, 42 miles 
by railway north of Bangkok. The relics of that proud city which formerly played so important 
a part in Siam’s history are now centred mainly in the ruins of pagodas and palaces. This famous 
bronze image of the Great Ascetic is 40 feet higli, and was wrecked by the Burmese about 1765 
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Patat range, parallel to the gulf, and 
great numbers of rocky islets serve to 
fonn sheltered bays. A group of these, 
known as Koli Si Chang, is used as a 
harbourage for vessels of too great a 
draught to proceed up the Menam river 
to Bangkok. 

On the west of the gulf, in southern 
Siam, the prospect is equally attractive. 
High and precipitous headlands alternate 
with wide flat shores where the goat's 
foot convolvulus, with its perpetual pink 
flowtTs, sends out trailers over the sand 
to extraordinary distances ; and behind 
rise rank upon rank of graceful palm- 
trees. The Indian Ocean side is not 


quite so picturesque, but it has some 
well-protected harbours, filled with the 
swarms of junks and other craft which 
have taken the place of the old pirate 
vessels called '' prahus." 

On the east coast of the peninsula 
there are admirable sheltered roadsteads 
at Patani, Bandon, Chumpawn and 
Singora, where there is a shallow inland 
sea, 50 miles long and studded with 
hundreds of islets. 

Siam as a whole is a basin, but the 
fringes have some fair-sized ranges. 
In the north these vary from under 
1,000 feet to over 4,000, but there are 
several lofty peaks of which Doi Intanon, 





MOTLEY NATIVE CRAFT ON THE KLONG KUT MAI 

The highways of Siam arc its aatural and artificial water-courses; the inhabitants dwell chiefly 
upon the banks, and in many instances these riparian villages extend almost uninterruptedly 
from town to town. The people, too, are exceedingly aquatic in their habits, and the waterways 
are thronged with varied craft, for despite railways, produce is mostly water*bome 
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IRRIGATING A RICE-FIELD IN THE UPPER MENAM VALLEY 

Whm* the rainfall is iiisufticieiil to keep the crops under water the Siamese die irrigation (litchc« 
1^ -“^ fields bv means ()f a rouKh type of j)addl(‘-\vli('(‘l which is operated 
b> a trtad-mill 1 he wheel m tlie photo^Taph is beii4; turned by a woman, as ne^irly all hard work 
IS peitoi'iiied by the lemalc sex m Siam under male snperintendc'nc'e 


feet, is the highest ; and there 
are two others of over 7,000. Near the 
northern capital, Chieng-mai, Mounts 
Pachaw (5,900) and Sutap are sufficiently 
conspicuous. The Patat range on the 
Chantabun coast has peaks of over 

5.000 and 4,000 feet. The main range 
of the Malay Peninsula averages between 

2.000 and 4,000 feet, but south of 
Muang Kwi, where Siamese territory is 
no more than ten miles wide from the 
hill-crest to the sea, there is a peak, Kao 
Luang, 5,800 feet high. 

There is only one great river in Siam, 
the Menam, for though the Mekong is 
vastly greater it only marks the frontier, 
for some i ,000 miles. The churlish policy 
of France long forbade Siam to exercise 
military or police authority inside a zone 
of about fifteen miles from the river, 
but by a Franco-Siamese treaty in 1925 
this prohibition was withdrawn. 


The Menam is made up of four rivers, 
the Meping and Mewang, which join near 
Raheng, and the Meyom and Menam, 
which join at Chum Seng. The two 
streams thus formed create the Menam 
Chao Phya at Paknampoh, 140 miles 
from the sea and about twice that 
distance from their sources. It is 
navigable for vessels of 1,500 tons 
burden, and, if it were not for the 
bar created by the meeting of the sea 
with the silt-laden river water, would 
admit much heavier tonnage. 

The only other river of any length is 
the Nam Mun. It rises on the 600-feet- 
high plateau ot Korat and covers 300 
miles before it reaches the Mekong, 
but it is distinctly unsatisfactory, 
notwithstanding that it has quite a 
number of tributaries. These, as well 
as the main river, are swirling floods in 
the rains and in the dry weather often 
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have no water in them at all over a 
stretch of 30 miles. 

Central Siam is nearly all alluvium, 
with clayey soil and strata of quartz 
sand overlying limestone beds in the 
north and west, and marine sand in the 
middle. There has been a general 
upheaval of the land which is thought 
still to be going on and old sea-beaches 
are not uncommon. Otherwise the 
chief geological characteristic is the 
universal prevalence of limestone rocks, 
resting on sandstone. In many parts 
the limestone is highly crystalline and 
here and there quite good marble has 
been found. The high tilting of the lime- 
stone beds has formed in several places, 
more particularly in the Malay Penin- 
sula and the north, lines of abrupt 
cliffs and fantastic peaks. 

In the south part of southern Siam 
there arc only two seasons : the hot 
weather and the rains. The hot weather 
lasts from February to August and the 
rains spread over the rest of the year, 
with December as the wettest month. 
The backbone range of the Malay 
Peninsula draws to itself most of the 
moisture of the south-west monsoon, 
and consequently in December rain 
very seldom falls in central Siam. 

Nevertheless there are, as in India, 
three distinct seasons in central, north- 
ern and eastern Siam. These are the 
hot weather, the rains and the cold 
weather, though visitors from the north 
temperate zone are apt to be sceptical 
about the cold. The first begins about 
February or March and lasts out May ; 
the rains go on tiU October ; and the 
cold weather technically covers the 
remaining four months. The ther- 
mometer declines to recognize the cold 
and sometimes records a maximum of 
92*" F. and practically never goes below 
54®, but when there is a consistent 
north-east monsoon the movement of 
the air almost justifies the title. 

In the north among the hills and nar- 
row valleys radiation, or condensation, 
causes a greater range of temperature, 
and with a mean maximum several 
degrees higher, and a mean minimum 
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SIAM’S PILLARED TEMPLE WHICH SHELTERS BUDDHA'S FOOTPRINT 

From t))c very oarlicst times the adoration of the Sacred Footprint has be(‘n a feature of the JJuddhist 
relii^ion. Tin; Phrabat, or “ Sacred Foot,” in the hills east of Lopburi, Central Siam, was discovered 
('arly in the seventeenlli century ; now enshrined in a temple, surroinith'd by rarved pillars and 
surmounted by a taperirifj se\'('n-eaved roof eulminatinfj in a spin', it is visited annuallv bv pilKrims 



trained ELEPHANTS AT WORK IN A SIAMESE TOWN 
in the plains and mountains of Slam wild elephants are still numerous. While those of the highlands 
are left to the sporting instincts of the hill-folk or. of any chance huntsman, those of the plains arc under 
the supervision of a special elephant department of the government. After the completion of their 
training, the captured elephants are put to many uses, and are particularly valued as draught animals 
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KAMOO MEN GIRDLING TEAK-TREES IN ROCKY SIAMESE COUNTRY 
llie teak is largely piUtivated for its timber^ which is one of the best and most durable known, and 
exceedingly valuaDle in sHpbuilding. The first process in falling is to girdle ** the tr^, when a 
deep ring Is cut around the base of tne trunk ; this causes the tree to die, and altw standing for two 
years it is sufilciently dry and seasoned tp be out down 
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MODERN CANAL FRINGED BY RICH FOLIAGE IN THE CAPITAL 

A series of parallel canals traverses the plain of central Si^ at right angles to the river courses. 
These artificial waterwa3^ are of immense value as the principal means of traffic and communication 
between the capital and distant towns and districts which otherwise would be difficult of access. 
Roads are almost non-existent and fadgMy impracticable owing to constant flooding 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE MENAM RIVER, SIAM’S GREAT NATIONAL HIGHWAY, AT BANGKOK 
The Menam river rises close to the country’s northern frontier and flows tortuously in a southerly direction to the head of the Gulf of Siam. About 20 
miles upstream is Ban^ok, accessible to vessels which arc able to cross the sandbanks at the river’s mouth. With its tributaries and branchas. the Menam is the only 
great river system in Siam, and upon its banks, in pile-supported houses and floating homes, dwell innumerable families, for whom the noble stream constitutes 
Siam itself. In the background is the profusely adorned p\Tamidal tower of Wat Chang, one of Bangkok’s many Buddhist temples 
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of much the same lower, there is a super- 
ficial justification for complaints of 
swellering and shivering. In southern 
Siam, on the contrary, the range is very 
slight, and there is a flat temperature 
in the eighties all the year round. 

Eastern Siam accentuates the figures 
of the north. The low hills, which hem 
it in, slow down the cooling breezes ; 
the lateriLC soil emphasises the sun’s 
rays ; and the heat there is really 
gn^at. The land is scorched ; the vege- 
tation is burnt up. and great parts of it 
are mere charred and arid wastes, with 
conespondingly chilly nights on ac- 
count of the radiation. 

Records of rainfall have only btnm kt‘])t 
of late years and tlaai not in very many 
places. In a general way it may bt‘ said 
that in the Malay Teninsula tlu^ annual 
total is not far short of loo inches and 
there may 1)0 rain at any time of the 
year. l£lsewlu*r(^ it holds by the n'gular 
monsoon period and in the north averages 
6o inches and in central Siam and 
Bangkok about 50. Periodical dt'luges 
in eastern Siam make it a Serbonian bog. 

Rics for Miles and Miles 

The vegetation of Siam is (uitirely 
troj)ical, for the few summits that rise 
liigl) enough to suj^port plants of the 
temj)orate zone may be disregarded, 
but the varied character of the country 
helps to produce every kind of tree, 
biLsh and weed that may be expected 
in the tropics. The valleys and slopes 
of southern Siam are covered with 
a jungle so thick and rank that it 
baffles anything but an elephant ; 
the mists and cloud-drift of the north arc 
not less favourable to a lush growth. 

Central Siam has, from times to which 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, been devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of rice, and the uncompromising 
dead level is broken only by the almost 
continuous succession of villages, with 
their tufts of bamboos and palm-trees, 
clinging to the banks of the sluggish 
streams. Here and there stretches of 
jungle, where there has not been enough 
population to clear the land, show that 
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the wild growth could be as luxuriant 
as where the rainfall is greater. 

Eastern Siam is not inviting. The 
slopes on the laterite hills are sparsely 
covered with a thin and shadeless jungle 
of the kind called “ in " in Burma, and 
the dusty flat lands are only of interest 
because they show how troj)ical rain- 
bursts can force up reeds and elephant 
grass in an incredibly short time into 
growth that could almost hide a pagoda. 
The river beds, arid sand for half the 
year, fill up into 30-foot-deep torrents 
which flood tlie country.side. 

Forest of Twisted Maiifjroves 

The f(jrests of Siam, as well as the 
animals and birds, do not differ greatly 
from those of th(‘ countries round about, 
and there arc no tre(*s tliat .setan ])(‘ciiliar 
to ihit country. The littoral forests, 
wlu^H' the ground is muddy, are madv up 
of the contortc'd mangroves, but the 
Siamese have not yet learnt to extract 
from them tlu* culch which planters in 
lk)rneo find profttabkj. Where the beach 
is sandy, or slightly rising, huge casua- 
rinas take the place of the mangroves. 
Coconut ])alms grow freely in the south, 
but in C(‘utral vSiam the larva of the 
rhinoc(Tos beedki has almost put an 
end to tliem. 

Plant that Exterminates Weeds 

The tropical evergreen forests are 
found all tlie way uj) the Malay Penin- 
sula and on the western side toward 
Burma, and again to the east, north- 
wards almost as far as U bon. The most 
conspicuous trees are the buttress and 
the wood-oil trees, and rosewood, ebony 
and Brazil wood arc common ; the 
whole interlaced and bound together by 
creepers and by the spiky rattan. 
Climbing plants especially abound, and 
one in particular, of the passion-flower 
kind, has a great name as a weed killer 
and as a covering for the ground in 
rubber plantations. Gourd bearing 
plants are very common and of infinite 
variety : huge, diminutive, roughs 

smooth, sweet, sour, stumpy, fila- 
mentous, good to eat and rank poison. 
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THE WAT SAKET ON ITS ROCKY EMINENCE AT BANGKOK 

Many of the crumbling ruins of the Buddhist and Brahmano-Buddhist reliquary, shrines in Siam 
are undoubtedly some of the oldest relics of man’s handiwork in the country. This ancient 
phrachedi occupies a dominant position on a high hill at Bangkok ; it is approached by a system 
of flights of steps and platforms, and affords magnificent views of the city and its environs 


The semi-temperate forests and the 
dry mixed forests connect with the 
deciduous forests of the north, where 
teak is the most valuable timber. Pine, 
oak and chestnut are also common and 
undergrowth is often absent, so that 
they are almost park-like. Orchids are 
found in them; but the finest and most 
striking belong to the laterite forests. 


Trailing shaggy mosses flourish in the 
misty hills and fungi abound. 

The fruits in general are those of the 
tropics, but the mangosteen and the 
durian belong almost entirely to Indo- 
China. There is undisputed praise for 
the mangosteen, which is claimed to be 
the most delicately flavoured of all 
fruits, as well as the most artistic looking 
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when split open. The durian is either 
much sought for or detested. Some 
detect liqueur and other attractive 
flavourings ; others describe it as a 
garlic custard over a London sewer. 

The tin of the Malay Peninsula has 
been known to the world for many 
centuries. Colonists, or merchant ad- 
venturers, came over and worked it 
before the Christian era. Europeans — 
Portuguese, Dutch and English — ^found 
Ujong Salang (Salong Cape) four 
hundred years ago, washed tin and 
called the island Junk Ceylon, a name 
it has kept ever since. The Chinese 
came later and took such entire pos- 
.session, and made so much money, that 
the most enterprising of them made 
himself a rajah and established a 
dynasty. He called tlie town Tongka. 

The Siamese call it Puket, and when 
the Federated Malay States to the south 
showed how profitable tin-mining was 
the government took over the adminis- 
tration and began collecting revenue. 
Mr. Warington Smyth, formerly director 


of mines in Siam, says : " The whole 
island is a gigantic tin-mine. The 
granite of the hills is full of tin, the soil 
of the valleys is heavy with it. There 
is tin under the inland forests and tin 
beneath the sea.'' 

The Chinese used to work it open- 
cast and by puddling : they do so still, 
but scientific methods have been intro- 
duced by foreign merchants and an 
Australian company is dredging cassi- 
terite out of Puket Bay. The Malay 
Peninsula hill ridge runs northwards 
into China and beyond, and tin and 
wolfram seem to be found throughout 
its length. Other metals, gold, iron, 
lead, copper and zinc, have been dis- 
covered, but are not systematically 
worked. There is coal, mostly lignite. 

The gem workings of Chantabun 
(called by the Siamese Chantaburi) have 
a certain reputation, especially among 
British, Slums and Burmese. They 
have been worked for a long time, but 
arc a little disap])ointing. Both rubies 
and sapphires are found, but deficiency 
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OVERLOOKING BANGKOK, ITS MAIN STREET AND THE MENAM BRIDGE 
Bangkok, Siam’s capital and chief seaport, is situated astride the river Menam and threaded by 
canals. Consisting of a linked series of towns picturesque^ set among a wealth of foliage and 
extending over an area of more than ten square ihtles, the city is a very attractive one, enjoying 
most of the modem conveniences of life, and carrying on a flourishing trade in teak, rice and ivory 
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COLOSSAL GUARDIAN FIGURES BESIDE A GATEWAY INTO THE WAT PO AT BANGKOK 
Wat Po, situated by the great park about the summer palace, is one of the largest temple-monasteries in Siam. A high wail encloses the sacred precincts, and at the 
gateways are enormous statues. Some of the buildings, which show signs of neglect, have high-pitched, tiled roofs, carved overhanging eaves and elaborate 
ornamentation ; the temples are surmounted by spires. Within the walls is a recumbent figure of Buddha, 1 75 feet in length, and covered with gold-leaf. Lining 
one of the long galleries are scores of images of Buddha of various sizes, and in the grounds there are ponds containing crocodiles 


PORTERS AWAITING TRAVELLERS AT A BANGKOK LANDING STAGE 

Nearly all the jovirneys and excursions which are made in other countries by road are made in 
Siam by water. At a very early age the Siamese youth — some children can swim almost before 
they can walk — is versed in the manipulation of boats of all sizes and types, fijaboratc carving, 
a familiar feature of Siamese architecture, is not lacking even in this rude landing shelter 


of cobalt and chromium makes a con- 
siderable proportion of them short of 
the pigeon s-blood red and cornflower- 
blue so much desired. Garnets, topazes 
and corundum are also found. 

Rice growing is the chief industry of 
the Siamese. Together with teak it 
produces a revenue of over ;fi3, 000,000 
sterling, nine-tenths of the country's 
total, and only about £570,000 sterling 
of this comes from teak. 

The teak indtistry has grown enor- 
mously since the closing of forests on 


the annexation of Upper Burma brought 
European capital and methods into the 
Lao country in the north, where the 
teak forests are. It used to be worked 
by Chinamen, and they went stolidly 
forward cutting down everything and 
ruining the forests ; now there is a 
Siamese forest department which con- 
serves and plants and also girdles. 

Girdling consists in killing the tree 
by cutting a circle through the bark 
down to the cambium. The tree is 
left to die and is then felled. To fell 
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green teak is a crime equivalent to 
shooting a fox in a hunting county. 
The logs are trimmed, stacked and 
dragged by elephants to the streams 
to be floated down when the rains come. 
A not inconsiderable number of logs 
comes down the Salween to Moulmein 
as well as by the Menam to Bangkok. 
The Mekong is useless for rafting. 

Boat-building has dwindled to river 
boats, mostly of the dug-out type. In 


capital, who brought skilled workmen 
from China. The original workmen died 
out ; China flooded the market with 
similar work ; and nowadays the craft 
is confined to earthenware again. Silk 
is produced and even woven, but it can 
hardly be called a regular industry. 

The rivers and creeks are the great 
lines of communication. Outside Bang- 
kok there are no roads worthy of the 
name ; trade and travellers that cannot 



CANAL SCENE IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BANGKOK 

The vej^etatioji which fringes the Menam and its different channels is very luxuriant. Bamboos 
and lofty palm-trees abound, often hiding the straggling houses which stud the banks ; while here 
and there through tlic gaps the boatman obtains a vista of wide rice-lands, backed by an expanse 
of reeds and fftss jungle, with perhaps a faint line of distant trees indicating another waterway 


the spacious days of piracy the Malay 
Peninsula crcek-dwellcrs built fast sail- 
ing-ships and long prahus that could 
ride rough seas ; and more reputable 
people fitted out junks and other large 
craft on the Menam. Steam-launches 
have taken their place, bought elsewhere, 
and often of the type calculated to sell 
both boat and purchaser. 

The art of pottery is nearly as old 
as the cultivation of rice. Sawankalok 
porcelain, moreover, is quite valuable. 
It was introduced by a king of that old 


go by water follow bridle tracks and 
pack roads. These are very bad in the 
rains, but no one wants to travel then. 

There has been very considerable 
railway construction since the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Tlie first line 
was from Bangkok to Korat. There is 
talk of carrying this on to the Mekong, 
Other lines run from Bangkok through 
Paknampoh and Muang Pr^ up to 
Chieng-mai ; and to the south the 
railway to Ratbilri goes on down the 
Malay Peninsula past Chumpawn, 
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GIANT FIGURES GUARDING THE GATEWAY AT WAT CHANG 

Siaiiiosc* art is seen in all its crude attractiveness in and about the numerous temples and iiioiiast erics ; 
and the inner walls of temples and the {fn isler walls which enclose the larger phrachedi are Siam’s 
chief art galleries, for here arc s<’en, frescoed in bright colours, many fanciful pictures of liiuldhist 
mythology. Some highly decorative work is found at Wat Chang, a temple at BangKok 
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SECTION OF THE GRAND PALACE IN SIAM’S ROYAL CITY 

After Ayutbia, the old capital, had been devastated by the Bunnese, Bangkok became the head- 
quarters of the Siamese anny in 1782, and was definitely acknowledged the capital of the re-organized 
state. North of Bangkok is the beautiful Dusit park, containing the summer palace and many fine 
buildings^ and connected with the grand palace and its gardens in the city by a long boulevard 




SIAM 

Singora and Patani and onwards, so that 
it is possible to go by train from Bangkok 
to Singapore. More enterprise on the 
part of the government of India might 
have led to connexion with Rangoon. 

Aviation appeals to the Siamese as 
it does to the Burman, and there is an 
excellent aerodrome with a considerable 
fleet of aeroplanes. Both have been 
prai.sed by gadabout European airmen 

There is practically only one town in 
the country, and Bangkok is as elusive 
and ballling as the Siamese race itself. 
It is the proper thing for a Siamese 
to say that it is the biggest cit5f 
in Farther India, and that it has a 
population of 630,000, but contentious 
and disagreeable people say that 
it ought to be defined. The capital 
IS a narrow strip, mostly nothing 
like a mile wide, along the banks of the 
Menam. It begins at or below Krung 
Tep. the '' Heavenly Royal City ** 
itself, and according to the inhabitants 
runs up to Ayuthia Krung Kao, the 
“ Old Ca[)ital,” ^0 miles away. 

But some dispute this, and say that 
the greater part is a herbaceous lx)rder, 
made up of villages jostling into one 
another. There is a great maze of 
canals and creeks which induced the 
allusive to call it the Eastern Venice, 
and for long the banks were lined with 
floating houses built on pontoons. There 
are still not a few, and once there was 
even a foreign legation housed in this 
way. Now, however, there are 80 
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mfles of good roads palpitating with . 
motor-cars, especially in the five-mile* ■ 
long narrow main street which once wa$ 
the only road in the place. 

The city swarms with Chinamen ; 
one might .say is infested, for a gieat 
many of them keep gambling and opium 
house's, drinking dens and pawnshops, 
but there are very many others who 
are industrious and prosperous and 
bring a great deal ot money into the 
country. With its pagodas or “ wats ’’ 

It IS a very picturesque city, but it 
IS one to visit, not to stay in. 

There are now a number ot artesian 
wells, but at one time Europeans had 
to collect rain-water off the roofs in the 
wet season and store it in Ali Baba jar.'^ 
for all domestic purposes. The Menam 
is lather dirtier than most Eastern 
rivers, and often has repulsive things 
floating on it. The home-born citizens 
drink it, and there was an ancient 
mariner, an Englishman, who ran the 
Siamese navy and prided himself on 
using Menam water tor all house pur- 
p>oses ; but he boiled it and used the 
precipitate for growing crotons. 

Bangkok, the greater Bangkok, con- 
tains a ninth of the population of the 
kingdom. If 50,000 is the qualification 
for a town, there are no lathers in the 
coimtry. Chicngniai, the teak trade 
centre, and Puket, the me ^^polis of the 
tin-miners, have each 30,000. The rest, 
Chantabun, Petriu, Korat, are s'^ollen 
villages, sordid but cheerful. 


SUM: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


, Natural Division* An alluvial lowland 
filled in between the high backbone of 
Malaya and the old ridges of Indo-China ; 
the areas of land, which is Siam, and of sea, 
the Gnjjf of Siam> are controlled entirely 
by the general level of the ocean. The 
west is file basin of the Menam, the east 
comprises part of that of the Mekong. 

Climate* As part of south-east Asia, 
Siam is usually said to have a monsoon 
climate, as that of India and B^rma, with 
the three seasons — ^the hot, the wet 
monsoon (Tunc-October), and tlie dry and 
copl. But the monsoon winds are not 
universal, and eastern Siam has the arid, 
suti^scorched characteristics of Rajputana, 
with lk)ods on the rivers as oafim Indus. 

OF 


Vegetation* Tropical. Hardwood forests 
(teak) on the slopes (cf. the Himalayas), 
man^ove-lined coasts and jungle swamps. 
Central Siam has the stoneless alluvium 
of the United Provinces, *wiih a cleared 
surface devoted to tillage. 

Products* Rico for home use and export, 
(cf. Burma), tin (cf. Malaya), teak. 

CommunicaMone** No road® only bridle 
tracks for use in the dry seab^ is. Rivers. 
A growing railway system conn^i^jjd with 
Singapore througri Malays 
Outlook* The Siamese a sclt-cehtredi 


people, whose rtjsources are exploited by 
the foreign trader, planter and mining 
engineer, who may be Chinese, 
m Australian. 1/ 
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